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Preface 


Purpose and Phn 

Every situation in or out of school which calls for commum- 
cation or self-expression is an opportunity for building language 
habits and skills. The aims of Book Two of English in Action 
are to help boys and girls to carry on effectively the normal 
language activities of school and life^ to entice pupils to try 
their wings in creative expression, to furnish some hints and 
models, and to provide drill on fundamental language habits 
and skills for those who need it and a reference book on correct 
usage for young speakers and writers. Consequently the book 
is divided into three parts: (i) Oral and Written Communi- 
cation; (2) Creative Expression; and (3) Handbook of Speak- 
ing and Writing. No two teachers will wish to present in 
exactly the same order the units in speaking and writing and 
the exercises in the Handbook. 

The Handbook 

Part III, which has the form, content, numbering, typog- 
raphy, and reference chart (see inside back cover) of a high 
school handbook, provides the needed drill on the sentence 
and helps to establish the look-it-up habit. The arrangement, 
the reference chart, and a full index and table of contents make 
it easy for the teacher to find the drill exercise which the class 
most needs at the hour and to use it as a preparation for speak- 
ing and writing. 

For teachers who wish guidance in planning their work, the 
Teacher’s Manual provides a course of study. Frequent refer- 
ences to the Handbook in the speaking and writing activities 
show pupils where to find the help they need. 

Individual Differences 

Book' Two,^ a textbook for the last two years 'Of the, senior 
high school, provides abundant material for pupils of those 
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grades. Probably there will not be time for all the language 
activities suggested. In that case the teacher has an opportunity 
to select. Slow pupils in a class may omit exercises or the more 
difficult sentences at the end of exercises. Low classes should, 
and normal classes may, omit one or more units or sections — 
for example, ‘The One-Act Play,” “The Familiar Essay,” or 
“Poetry.” At the end of many units, activities under the head- 
ing “Try Your Skill” provide for bright students a variety of 
suggestions for additional research, speaking, and writing. 

Pktform 

Twelve planks in the platform on which English in Action is 
■built are — 

1. Explanation without illustration and practice is valueless. 
To teach spelling I'ules, for example, is a waste of time unless 
the teacher provides abundant practice in applying the rules to 
the spelling of troublesome words. 

2. Good speech and writing habits are more to be desired — 
and harder to secure — than a knowledge of correct forms. 

3. Practice is of little value unless or until a person sees a 
need of it. By practicing swinging a golf club a boy acquires 
skill only if he desires to learn to play golf and has clearly in 
mind what he is to learn. Because in many schools motivation 
is half the English problem, a textbook should show the prac- 
tical value of the work to be done; base the speaking and writ- 
ing on boys’ and girls’ interests; provide for study picturesque, 
lively, informing sentences, paragraphs, and reports; and pre- 
pare for projects which motivate drill and give practice in 
applying what is learned during the drill period. 

4. As an example or model, a good piece of pupil writing is 
ordinarily more stimulating than a literary masterpiece, since 
it sets a standard which the pupil can hope to reach. 

5. The aims in grammar teaching are to help pupils (i) to 
write and speak correct sentences, (2) to construct effective 
sentences, (3) to punctuate correctly, and (4) to extract thought 
from the printed page. Functional grammar is an aid in 
speaking, writing, and reading. 

6. The best way to study grammar is to apply it. Students 
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learn grammar rapidly and thoroughly when they use it in 
building varied sentences. In English in Action the grammar 
studied is applied immediately in the building of correct, varied, 
effective sentences, the punctuating of sentences, and the 
reading of sentences. Pages 492-499, headed ‘‘Grammar for 
Style,” illustrate the application of grammar to the construc- 
tion of vigorous sentences. Preliminary practice in recognizing 
grammatical elements is introduced only when it is necessary 
to prevent floundering in the application of grammar to the 
building of correct, effective sentences. 

7. The criteria for the selection of drill material and the 
determination of how much emphasis should be placed on 
each point selected are the frequency of use and the frequency, 
persistency, and social seriousness of error. Only errors to 
which society attaches a penalty are included. 

8. An English textbook should furnish training in the lan- 
guage activities ordinarily carried on in school and also in 
well-selected activities paralleling present and future out-of- 
school experiences. Because the average person talks approxi- 
mately one hundred times as much as he writes, speech ti'aining 
is vitally important in the preparation for life. Book Two 
places major emphasis on the language activities most fre- 
quently used (see table of contents), 

9. Creative expression — that is, translating experience into 
words in order to share what is too good to keep to oneself — is 
a vital and valuable part of an English program. 

10. A maintenance program is essential in effective English 
instruction. Pupils need review to prevent forgetting and to 
relearn what has been forgotten; but also with maturation 
they are ready for the application of a principle — for example, 
the agreement of verb and subject — to more difficult examples. 

I I. Intelligent self-appraisal is necessary in the development 
of skill. In Book Two standards for judging various kinds of 
work, pupil models, tests, and an achievement graph encour- 
age and guide students in the measurement of their own prog- 
ress and achievement. 

12. The best way to help pupils to learn what they need to 
know about grammar, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and the effective sentence is to “test, teach, test, teach, test, 
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teach to the point of mastery.'’ Half-knowledge is of little 
valne. 

Tests with Norms 

Because testing is an essential part of teachingj the text con- 
tains many varied diagnostic and mastery tests so constructed 
that either the teacher or the pupils can score them quickly 
and accurately. To provide an opportunity for retesting I 
have included two equally difficult forms of a test. If the pupil 
without study or review may reasonably be expected to under- 
stand the subject, the first form is a diagnostic test and the 
second a mastery test. Otherwise both forms are mastery tests. 

The medians for the mastery tests enable the pupil to com- 
pare himself with other pupils and the teacher to compare the 
class with normal classes of the grade in various parts of the 
United States. The tentative norms for the tests in English in 
Action are based on approximately nine thousand scores of 
tests administered in high schools of eleven states, including 
Connecticut, North Carolina, Texas, California, Oregon, and 
North Dakota. All the tests were given after the pupils had 
studied the topics. A comparison of the class median with 
the national median will indicate whether reteaching and re- 
testing are needed. A third form of the tests is included in the 
English in Action Practice Book for the grade. 

Correlation 

Many activities are based on the other subjects studied in 
high school, particularly on social studies and natural science. 
In the Handbook, continuity exercises about famous people 
and American history are substituted, wherever possible, for 
disconnected sentences. Also in a variety of examples and 
activities English in Action stimulates straight thinking on social, 
economic, and moral problems and indirectly develops char- 
acter, If we wknt accurate and refined speech and writing, 
we must make our pupils accurate and refined young people. 

J. C. Tressler 
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UNIT ONE 


Interviewing and Conferring 

Applying for a Part-Time Job 

As PREPARATION for a personal application think over your 
qualifications and your experience, list your references, and 
have clearly in mind the kind of position you want. You will 

then be ready to answer the employer’s questions. 

How can you put your best foot forward in the actual in- 
terview with your prospective employer? A neat, attractive 
appearance and a modest, confident manner help to create a 
good first impression. Don’t sit dowm without an invitation 
or offer to shake hands. Speak clearly and forcefully; use 
correct English and a pleasant voice. After you have intro- 
duced yourself, make clear what position you are applying for 
and list your qualifications. For emphasis save the strongest 
point for the last. Then give your references, and express your 
desire to work and learn. In your employer’s mind willingness 
may make up for a lack of experience. Answer questions 
promptly, definitely, truthfully. Finally, thank the employer 
courteously for considering your application. 


Activity i 

Here is a help wanted advertisement which one pupil answered. 
After it is the interview which she had with the advertiser. Would 
you have given her the position? Why? Be specific. 


YOUNG WOMAN wanted as receptionist 
and oral hygienist in dentist’s office 
from 2 to fi Experienced. Apply 
Room 402 , Empire Building- 


Julia. Good morning, Dr. ShraU. I am Julia Frank, an appli- 
cant for the position as receptionist and oral hygienist advertised in 
today’s Pmj. 
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INTERVIEWING AND , CONFERRING 


Dr. Shrall. Please be seated. Miss Frank. 

Julia. Thank you. 

Dr. Shrall. What experience as an oral hygienist have you 
had? 

Julia. For the past year Fve worked after school and on Satur- 
days in the office of our family dentist, Dr. Rutledge, who taught 
me the work of an oral hygienist. In his office I answered the tele- 
phone, kept recoi'ds, received patients, mixed compounds, sterilized 
and arranged instruments, and instructed patients in the proper 
care of the teeth. 

Dr. Shrall. That sounds like excellent training, Miss Frank, 
but two questions occur to me. Are you still attending high school? 

Julia. Yes, Dr. Shrall. Because Central High School is 
crowded, however, the junior and senior classes attend school only 
in the morning. I have classes from eight oYlock until one. Since 
your assistant will begin work at two, I should have ample time to 
eat my lunch and report for duty. 

Dr. Shrall. I see. Now for my second question — why are 
you no longer working for Dr. Rutledge? 

Julia. Because of ill health Dr. Rutledge retired three months 
ago. I have with me a reference from him. 

Dr. Shrall. May I see it, please? 

Julia. Certainly. With Dr. Rutledge’s reference are letters 
from Dr. Walsh, the minister of St. PauFs Lutheran Church, which 
I attend, and Mr. William Lilton, the principal of Central High 
School. 

Dr. Shrall. These references are satisfactory, Miss Frank. 
Would you be willing to start at nine dollars a week? 

Julia. Yes, Dr. Shrall. 

Dr. Shrall. Since I have a number of applicants to consider, 

I can’t give you a definite answer now. Within a few days, how- 
ever, I’ll let you know my decision. On your way out please leave 
your telephone number with the receptionist. 

Julia. Thank you. I hope you will give me the opportunity 
to work for you. Good morning. 


Activity 2 

Select a partner to act as employer and with him dramatize a 
scene in which you apply in person for one of the positions advertised 
below. Speak distinctly. Pronounce every word correctly (Hand- 
book, pages 634-648), 
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BOYS OVER 14 wanted to deliver papers, 
4-5 P M. Mondays-Fridays, 2~3 p.m. 
baturdays. Excellent opportunity for 
ambitious boys. First-class references 
required. Apply Saturday, 9-12, Eve- 
ning Herald, 605 Remsen Street. 


ASSISTANT; high 
school boy majoring in science; 3-7 

9-4 Saturdays. Ap- 
ply 583 Nansen Avenue. 


SALESGIRL needed in toy department 
fiom o to 10 P.M. for Christmas rush. 
Salary $8. Marvel Department Store, 
105 Liberty Avenue. 


DOCTOR’S ASSISTANT, answer tele- 
phone, tj-pe, take dictation, four after- 
noons and Saturdaysj advancement if 
capable. Dr. Mercer, 628 Hollis Boule- 

vard. 


HIGH SCHOOL GIRL, responsible, to 
care for two-year-old child evenings and 
Saturdays. Mrs. Gerald Black, 304 
Montgomery Street. 


Winning Votes 01 Seeming Permission 

1. In preparation for winning votes or securing permission, study the 
situation from the point of view of the person you are going to inter- 
view. Plan to forestall his objections by presenting in advance the 
fMts which will meet them. Know the arguments for and against. 

2 . While praising your own candidate or advocating a cause, don't 
exaggerate or criticize an opponent. Playfair. 

3- Show that voting for your candidate or proposal will be advantageous 
to the person you are interviewing. Appeal to self-interest. 

4- Show that what you advocate will be advantageous to the class, club, 
school, business, city, state, or country. Appeal to public spirit. 

5- Courteously thank the person for the interview even if he denies you 
his support or permission. 
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Activity 3 

By refeiTing to the preceding hints prove that Miss Murphy did 
(or did not) present her request effectively and courteously. 

Miss Murphy. Good morning, Mr. Harris. I am Helen 
Murphy of the Statistics Department. 

Mr. Harris. Please sit down, Miss Murphy. What can I do 
for you? 

Miss Murphy. When Miss Clark leaves next month for the 
Buffalo office, there will be a vacancy in the Legal Department. I 
should like very much to fill that vacancy, Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris. Why do you wish to make this change? 

Miss Murphy. First of all, I have always been interested in law 
and would enjoy the work of the Legal Department. In the second 
place, I believe I could fill the job efficiently because I assisted 
Mr. Burrows for a month last summer while Miss Clark was on her 
vacation and he was pleased with my work. Then, too, I have been 
taking a course in business law in Washington Square College during 
the past five months. In short, I believe I would be of more value 
in the Legal Department of your firm than in the Statistics Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Harris. Have you spoken to Mr. Burrows about this 
matter? 

Miss Murphy. Yes, I have. He said that if you consent to this 
change, he will be glad to give me the position Miss Clark is leaving. 

Mr. Harris. I shall speak to Mr, Burrows about the matter this 
afternoon. If he confirms what you have said, I see no objection 
to the change. 

Miss Murphy. Thank you very much, Mr. Harris. Good 
morning. 

; Activity 4 

Dramatize in class scenes like these: 

1. Try to persuade someone to vote for a candidate for president 

of the student organization, the athletic association, your class 
or a dub. ’ 

2. Your class will vote tomorrow on publishing a class paper or 
classbook or decide another important question. Try to have 
someone vote the way you think he should. 

3. Many students feel that penalties for lateness should be meted 
out by the Student Council rather than by a teacher. Ask the 
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principal to permit the Student Council to deal with latecomers. 
Foresee objections and prepare to meet them. 

4. The student organization of your school needs money. Ask the 
principal for permission to hold a party in the school gymnasium 
from eight o’clock until midnight on Saturday. 

5. A number of pupils wish to form a Camera Club^ an Engineering 
Club, a Stamp Club, or another club. As representative of the 
group present the matter to the principal or the president of the 
Student Council. 

Conferences 

A conference is a meeting of two or more people to discuss 
problems, adjust differences, or make decisions. 

Arranging a Game or Contest 

In arranging' a game or contest, representatives of the two 
schools or groups may confer to decide on a date, a place, 
rules, and the division of gate receipts and expenses. If the 
representatives are fair and reasonable and show respect for 
each other, the work moves rapidly. When everything has 
been satisfactorily arranged, the final plan may be written out 
and signed in duplicate by the conferees to prevent any argu- 
ment at a later date. 

Activity 5 

In the following brief conference what points are discussed and 
decided? 

William Bagkof. Good afternoon, Mr. Jackson. I am William 
Backof, manager of the Woodhaven Aces basketball team. 

Mr. Jackson. Good afternoon, Mr. Backof. Won’t you sit 
down? ^ 

WiLLi^ Backof. Thank you. Our team has an opening for 
nday night, December 30. If the Astoria Champions have noth- 
ing scheduled for that evening, I should like to arrange a game at 
our gym in the Community Center on Ninety-fifth Street. 

Mr. Jackson. Just a minute, Mr. Backof, while I consult our 
^hedule for the next few weeks. Yes, we shall be free that evening. 
Iheres one thing worrying me, however — how strong is your 
tcami ' ' ■ ' 
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William Backof. We’re in ni d . 

Island League. Your team 5 ® of the Long 

league. - ^ ™der.tand, is also a member of the 

ove”t„f„™„,? for 

William Backof. We’II arr^,,,o-„ r 
seven o'clcck next Friday a„ytvher°e youlS™ “ “ 

Mr. Jackson. Here’s my card T’]] iU i 
home, and your driver can pick t up there 
William Backof. All rio-ht Art t / 

ward to playing y„„r team “ext week' Sod atelon''^"® 

*4gtivity 6 

Dramatize conferences like these: 

arrang^Sa gaLt or^mif^ 

" a'rlS'Srrrbat.'' -- high schools 

'■ a'rmnrforTsptl^^^^^^^^^^ of two high schools 

4- The presidents of the Modern History rinhc nf n u- i . . 

^nge for a panel discnsdon “.“'jrr^’jrl “ 

5- The presidents of the Science PlnKc ^ 

arrange for an exhibit. ^^^t>er of high schools 

Tiy Tour Skill 

«r~~==ss=i“ 

tion ^ businessman on the value of a college educa- 

tion as a preparation for business. Which is worth mor.?? 


UNIT TWO 


Public Speaking 

I learned to speak as men learn to skate or cycle — by doggedly 
making a fool of myself until I got used to it. 

— George Bernard Shaw 

Vdiie of Public Speaking 

Not so many years ago, a skillful, eloquent public speaker 
was regarded as one of nature’s supermen, a being on whom the 
fates had bestowed a rare and precious gift. When such 
orators as William Jennings Bryan and Russell Conwell graced 
the platform, the audience sat motionless, wrapt in wondering 
awe. The ability to express oneself in public was, in those 
clays, necessary only to teachers, lawyers, ministers, and states- 
men; an able speaker, most people thought, was born, not 
made. 

How different is the modern attitude! Today the ability to 
speak clearly and forcefully in public is almost taken for 
granted. Because we realize that ease in speaking, like skill 
in piano playing or tap dancing, is born of persevering, in- 
telligent practice, a person who cannot communicate his opin- 
ions to others is regarded as unintelligent, uneducated, or lazy. 
Public speaking is no longer the property of a talented few; 
today it is a tool used effectively by millions of people. 

The commercial value of speaking ability can hardly be 
overestimated. Employers are quick to recognize and reward 
the young person who has ideas and can express them clearly 
and pointedly, who can explain to other workers and the public 
the policies and problems of the organization. In addition, 
a forceful, logical speech by a businessman indirectly advertises 
the company with which he is associated and increases its good 
will. ^ ‘If all my possessions and powers were to be taken from 
me with one exception,” said Daniel Webster, “I would choose 
to keep the power of speech, for by it I could soon recover 
all the rest.” 
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In a class discussion consider the value of good speech to the 
ollowmg people. Who have most need to speak well? Are there 
any who have little or no use at all for effecti^ speech? 

1. farmer 7, carpenter 

2. shoe^clerk 8. physician 

3. politician g. brush salesma;n 

4- city policeman 10. teacher 

11. bus driver 

12. lawyer 


y JT 

5. Stenographer 

6. merchant 


13. night watchman 

14. bookkeeper 

15. college student 

16. newspaper reporter 

17. hobo 

18. telephone operator 


Habits 


Speaking, like writing, is largely a matter of habit. Nobody 
else can form habits for you. You yourself can break the bad 
habit of wrigghng when you speak, for example, by (i) sol- 
emnly resolving to break this habit, (2) practicing standing 
still when you converse, answer questions in class, and make 
a speech, and (3) never allowing an exception, never making 
purposeless movements when speaking to one person or a 
group Think how you learned a stroke in tennis or swimming 
or a dance step, and learn to speak by the same methods. To 
make progress in speech you must practice at every opportu- 

Prepaiing a Speech 

Just as the passengers on a ship see only the one ninth of 
an iceberg which is above water, so the audience is aware of 
only a small part of the energy expended in preparing and 
delivering a speech. No matter how talented the speaker, an 
address without adequate preparation is usually a failure. 

Purpose 

Many speakers are like the man in the old song: “I don’t 
know where I’m going but I’m on my way.” The successful 
speaker, however, knows why he is speaking and what he 
wishes to accomplish by his speech. The five com 
poses of speech are to entertain, to 
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vince, and to move to action. The humorist entertains with 
a good story. A teacher, a manager, or a foreman often speaks 
with the purpose of making ideas clear to learners. A Fourth 

of July orator may impress upon the minds of his hearers the 
heroism of our forefathers and the true meaning of patriotism 
The debater is satisfied if he convinces the judges or the 
audience. The speaker who is raising funds for the Red Cross 
an orphans’ home, or a hospital is successful only if satisfactory 
contributions are made. ^ 

Decide what your purpose is. Then state your aim in a 
complete sentence, upon which you will build your speech' 
as, My purpose is to corwince the class that it should vote for the 
adoption of the honor system in the Long Beach High School. Make 
sure that your subject is definite and not too broad. 

Limiting the Subject 

An important step in the preparation of any speech is the 
limitation of the original topic. When we choose a subject 
for written or oral composition, we ordinarily make the mis- 
take of including too much territory. Suppose, for example, 
that in casting about for a three-minute speech topic you de- 
cide on the subject “Life.” Try collecting your thoughts for 
a unified, coherent speech on that, and you will see quickly 
*u c much to say that you can’t say anything at 

all. So yom cut your subject down; you decide to talk only on 
Animal Life.” A short investigation, however, will show you 
that a speech on this topic would require your dealing with 
all the animals known to man, all their habits, characteristics, 
uses — m fact, with everything about all animals. Obviously 
you cant do that. Again you limit your subject, this time 
resolving to find a topic with which you can deal thoroughly. 
You choose, let us say, “The Life of an Amoeba.” At last 
with the help of a few reference books on the subject, you can 

compose an interesting informational speech. Here is another 

example: 

Original topic: Fishing 
Limited topic: Trout Fishing 

Subject; The Big One I Caught in the Ausable River 



Etcinff Galloway 


in business and the professions 
forceful speakers. 


are usually 
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Activity 2 

Each of the following topics is too big. Select live i„ which vou 


1 . American industry 

2. American education 

3. Hollywood 

4. democracy 

5. our school 

6. summer vacation 


7. football 

8. aviation 

9. social problems 

10. American possessions 

1 1 . conservation 

12. industrial chemistry 


13* Fascism 
14. war 
15* farming 
16. Indians 
17* hobbies 
18. radio 


Material 

Blessed is the man who, having nothing to say abstains 
rom giving us wordy evidence of the fact,” says George Eliot 
I one Ktlk, much and says little, he it Jet down ^a bore 

But where can material be founds 1 

bt“j"t^vrbrt 

“belSS 

they alone do no, co„tti,u“ a'^^eech. “ fcL 

aT'voTowjr”"- yo- thir„; 

X“=t3S.??-=== 

qutL^rTht Si.'frsr;"? r” 

identified with the speaker himseir^ definitely 
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Outlining is nothil Sre ta ,L f ■“ *•• 

ing the rdati„nship®„?^« pS to r° a“°” *‘>"'- 

whole. By learniL tBp f, e ^ to the 

speech you make to this ridd subjecting every 

thinking and make better ^pefS ’ your 

tenLn”Vthebig'di*sk,n*oOhe” '1''°'’' '“PP""*”? V'’"*' ^on- 

in logical order Thi s?ateme„, f 

simple; as, ° utam points may be very 

Reasons for James Wilson for president 

of the Athletic Association 

I. His scholarship 

II. His executive ability 

III. His athletic record 

The nettt job ia to arrange your material under the main points. 

Example of outline of speech 

Safety on the Highways 
I- Importance of problem 

c R.T S inc;re"Iri„^f™r' w’”°8° “ 

population in tges to fs.S in moT P" 

■pS (44.,9.n) “““oWe accident from .903 to 

11 . Games of automobile accidents 
A. Drivers and driving 

I • Lack of training or experience 
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2. Physical condition 
a. Intoxication 

h. Fatigue 

c. Illness 

3. Too many people on front seat 

4. Reckless driving 

a. Driving at excessive speed 
h. Driving on wrong side of road 
€. Cutting in or weaving in and out 

d. Passing on curve, hill, or corner 

e. Passing on wrong side 
/. Ignoring traffic signals 

R. Pedestrians 

1 . Jaywalking 

2. Disregarding traffic signals 

3. Stepping in front of automobiles 

4. Stepping from behind parked cars 

5. Riding or hitching on backs of trucks or trolley cars 

6. Walking on highways with back turned to oncoming cars 

C. Automobiles ^ ’ 

1. Blowouts 

2. Defective brakes, steering mechanism, or headlights 

3. Obstruction of driver’s view of the road and the traffic 

D. Inadequate and poorly kept highw^ays 

1. Lack of traffic signals and signs 

2. Failure to provide safeguards at dangerous points 
III. Remedies 

A. Education 

1 . Drivers — carefulness, coiirtesy 

2. Pedestrians 

3. Children 

4. Traffic officers 

B. Engineering 

r . Improved highways 
2. Improved automobiles 

^ 3. Provision of adequate standard signals and signs 

6. Enforcement 

1 . More traffic policemen 

2. Severe punishment of reckless drivers 

3. Honest enforcement by traffic courts 

4. Campaigns to arouse the public .to an appreciation of 
the gravity of the problem 
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Development of the Outline 

An outline is only a skeleton. Undeveloped, it is to a speech 
as a skeleton is to an animal. How would you look walking 
about in your bones? Just so will your speech appear if you 
come before your audience with nothing in mind except the 
backbone and a few ribs of your, speech. Somehow you must 
get some meat on the bones. Do you know how to go about 
it? Do you know how to transform a topical outline into a 
folly developed speech? You may find that the following 
methods of development will solve your problem. 

Methods of Development 

1. Statemmts of authorities. The leading men in any field are 
authorities on their subject. Use statements from them. Al- 
ways give full credit. 

2. Statistics. Cold, bare statistics, facts, and figures make a 
speech more convincing. Choose your statistics carefully, 
check their accuracy, and they will stand like a stone wall. 

3. Examples, Well-chosen examples are vital, interesting, 
forceful, strong. You can hardly cite too many, but be careful 
to select those that are strictly appropriate and have punch. 

4. Quotations, Qiiotations include not only direct statements 
from authorities in a specialized field, but also gems of thought 
and emotion. Literature is rich in truth crystallized in a line 
or two. A great speaker invariably possesses wide literary 
knowledge on which he draws as from a treasure house. Don’t 
be afraid of the Bible and Shakespeare, the poets, philosophers, 
and essayists. They can help you. ‘‘A dwarf,” says Coleridge, 
*Yan see farther than a giant — if he stands on the giant’s 
shoulders.” Hoyt’s Mew Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations is ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subject. 

5. Analogies. An analogy is an inference that two objects 
which are alike in some respects are alike in another particular. 
For example, to show the absurdity of electing magistrates 
from the Athenian Senate by lot, Socrates ■ asked, ‘Would/it 
be wise for sailors about to set out on a long and dangerous 
' joiirney to cast iotS' among themselves Ao see' who should be 
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pilot?-’’ The preceding paragraph on ''Development of the 
Outline” includes an analogy. Analogies are useful in arousing 
interest and clarifying a subject. Use them sparingly^ if at all, 
as proof of a point. 

6. Personal experiences. 

Activity 3 

Select a subject in which you are especially interested. List 
haphazardly all the points relating to it that pop into your head. 
Now organize these items in outline form. Be sure that your main 
headings are main headings and include the points you place under 
them. Using at least three of the methods suggested, develop the 
outline into a good speech. In the margin of your outline, oppo- 
site the proper place, write the method used. Enunciate distinctly 
and pronounce every word correctly (Handbook, pages 634-648). 

Notes 

After completing the outline, think how the main topics are 
linked in thought and memorize them so thoroughly that when 
you speak you will always know what point comes next. When 
delivering a prepared speech, have no notes unless you wish 
. to use a long quotation, a number of quotations, or a set of 
statistics. Thomas W. Higginson says, "Never carry a scrap 
of paper before an audience.” 

To memorize or not to memorize is an important question. 
Because the ordinary memorizer sounds like a reciter, not a 
speaker, it is better to talk a speech — that is, to speak ex- 
temporaneously with the exception perhaps of memorized 
opening and closing sentences. In later life the ability to 
speak extemporaneously is much more valuable than skill in 
reciting memorized speeches. An extemporaneous speech is 
prepared but not memorized. Impromptu speaking is offhand, 
unprepared. 

Practice 

After preparing the outline, deliver the speech several times 
to real or imaginary auditors. Father, mother, brothers, and 
sisters are a good audience for one or two deliveries and are 
usually fearless and helpful critics. Talk to the cat or canary 
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rather than just into the air. Don’t try to fix the exact words. 
Each time you speak you make a path through your subject 
and thus become better acquainted with it. Adjust the length 
to the time assigned you. As you speak, avoid defects which 
your teacher or classmates have previously pointed out. 

Profit by the criticism of anyone who will listen to you. 
Watch your hearer to see whether he is actually interested in, 
what you are saying. If he isn’t, find the reason and try again., 

Posture 


Stand up. Don’t slouch. Stand easily with chest up, weight 
well forward, shoulders square, head erect, and chin at right 
angle to the throat. Relax the arms, hands, and throat. Avoid 
swaying from side to side, twitching the fingers, and making 
other purposeless movements. Usually the speaker stands with 
the weight on the ball of one foot and with the other foot at a 
comfortable distance diagonally in front. In this position the 
weight foot may point straight to the front or be slanted out; 
the free foot is turned out. 

Don’t acquire the habit of speaking with hands in pockets 
or of leaning on a desk or a chair. These habits indicate 
either a lack of training or a cocksureness that an audience 
will tolerate in a genius but hardly in a schoolboy. It is, of 
course, permissible to put a hand in a pocket or let it rest 
lightly on a desk at the speaker’s side, but such an easy posi- 
tion should be the exception, not the habit. Don’t stand 
regularly with arms behind the back as if impersonating an 
armless statue. 

Change position occasionally at the beginning of a para- 
graph. Stand still until you are ready to paragraph in this 
way. Make the change as you begin to speak the paragraph 
rather than during a pause. 

, Do you have a large mirror at home? If you find that your 
hands don’t ^Teel right” when you are talking to the. class, or 
if you think they ‘'look funny” hanging at your sides, stand 
in front of the mirror and watch the effect of every position 
you assume and every miovexnent: you make while you rehearse 
a speech. Watch not only your hands but your whole body^ 
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including your head, eyes, and facial expression. There are 
no shortcuts to becoming a good speaker, but if you will take 
this exercise for half an hour two or three times each week 
you will soon find yourself freed of the feeling of awkwardness 
and lack of ease. Look yourself over. That is the quickest, 
surest road to self-improvement. 

Conversational Tone 

The best speakers do not use the old oratorical manner. 
A good speaker makes each individual member of the audience 
feel that he is being talked to as in a private conference. Ac- 
quiring the conversational tone may be one of your hardest 
jobs, but natural speech is worth working for. A conversational 
tone has the ring of truth and sincerity. It sounds as if the 
speaker means what he is saying. Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Get your teacher to divide the class into pairs. See if 
you can deliver to your partner a prepared speech in a con- 
versational manner. Your partner will stop you instantly when 
your tone becomes declamatory. When you feel yourself 
getting away from the conversational tone, put your partner’s 
name into the speech; as, ‘‘A few of the ways in which I feel 
our school might be improved, John, are these. . . 

2. Read to your partner conversationally from a book. You 
will find this difficult. Read a few sentences just as conversa- 
tionally as you can; then, without taking your eyes from the 
page, make up a sentence of your own. See if you can read 
and speak extemporaneously in the same tone, so that your 
partner doesn’t know when you are reading and when merely 
talking to him. 

3. When speaking to a group, keep your mind on the thought 
you are expressing, rather than on the words. 

4. Prepare to speak extemporaneously; don’t memorize. 
The conversational tone and the memorized speech are deadly 
enemies.- 

Earnestness 

Have you ever watched a group of students earnestly con- 
versing in the hall at noon or before or after school? One of 
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the best practical exercises you can take in learning to speak ■ 
effectively is to observe such a group. They are talking about 
things that interest them. Their faces and eyes are alive with 
feeling. They use their hands and their whole bodies to em- 
phasize what they say. Their voices and their movements are 
entirely natural. See if you can take this vital spirit right out 
of the hall into the classroom when next you are called upon 
to make a speech. 

Enunciation 

Good enunciation is a matter of using the tongue and the 
lips properly. Lazy lips and tongue produce slovenly, sloppy 
sounds. Do you admire the speaker whose words leap from 
his mouth, each one sharp and clean-cut? It is hard work for 
all of us to improve our enunciation, but the will to succeed, 
with plenty of serious practice, will show results. 

On pages 642-648 are lists of words frequently mispro- 
nounced. In practice and in ordinary speech enunciate every 
sound clearly and accurately. Use your lips more than you 
ordinarily do, as if you were trying actually to push the sound 
out to your listeners. As you speak, cut your words apart. 

Activity 4 

Prepare to speak on one of the following topics. For the book 
named, substitute a book you have recently read. If you like the 
book, make it so attractive that your classmates will read it. Hand 
in your outline. Speak distinctly and pronounce every word cor- 
rectly (Handbook, pages 634-648). 

I. An unusual setting in a book I read recently. 2. A book 
(or play) Fd like to write. 3. A novel that would make a good 
photoplay. 4. Comparison of a novel and the photoplay based 
on it. 5. What I liked in Eliot’s Romola (or any other book). 

6. What I disliked in Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne (or any other book). 

7. What I learned from Muir’s The Boyhood of a Naturalist. 8. Why 

Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children is worth reading. 9. A 
review or criticism of Conrad’s Lord Jim. 10. Contrast in Ken- 
nedy’s II, The plot of Thackeray’s 

Esmond. 12. Why read biography? 13. A book I have recently 
enjoyed. .14. My favorite book. 15. My favorite ‘character in fic- 
tion. ■ Why? 16. The value of novel reading. 17. Why, study the 

drama?. 18. : A character' sketch. 19. The best books of the.year. - ' 

20. Books I ■ have outgrown. ■ * 
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Beginning and Ending 

For many speakers, delivering the message is easier than 
getting into the speech and getting out of it. Introductions 
and conclusions are often tedious, clumsy, wooden, and point- 
less. The introduction should suggest the purpose of the speech 
and prepare the audience for a favorable reception of the ideas 
to be presented. It may be a statement of the importance 
of the subject to the audience, a brief history, or a direct 
statement of the purpose or theme of the speaker. Other 
forms of introduction are a general statement to be illustrated, 
a striking illustration, a brief quotation, a reference to history 
or literature, or a brief, pointed anecdote. 

Example of introduction 

On October 27, 1858, in a brownstone mansion in New York 
City, a baby boy was born to a wealthy and cultured family. Edu- 
cated by private tutors and indulged in every luxury, the child — 
a delicate, nearsighted youngster — seemed destined to a life of 
idle and undistinguished ease. The frail body of little Theodore 
Roosevelt, however, lodged a vigorous and determined mind, and 
at an early age there grew in the boy a firm resolve — he would 
grow strong and healthy. — Pupil 

In the conclusion the speaker should gracefully take leave of 
the audience and should also drive home his main point. 
The conclusion should throw a new light on the subject, serve 
as a climax, fix important ideas, hammer home the central 
idea, or impel to action. 

If the purpose of the speech is to secure action — for ex- 
ample, subscriptions, sales, or votes — the speaker in his con- 
clusion should persuade his hearers to act. Action is more 
important than belief or conviction — and also harder to se- 
cure. Other ways of enforcing the central idea are by a 
personal reference, an illustration, a quotation, or a historical 
allusion. The prime qualities of a good conclusion are brevity 
and force. , 

The delivery of the introduction and conclusion is also im- 
portant. When you have reached the front of the room and 
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are facing your classmates, take a breath before speaking the 
first sentence. This will give you the stuff out of which to 
make voice and will help to overcome nervousness. Avoid 
haste in beginning to speak. Make sure that everybody hears 
your opening words, but don’t begin in a high-pitched, loud 
voice. End the speech with your best sentence and best de- 
livery. 

Words and Sentences 

Boil down. Eliminate unnecessary words and repetitions. 
Two common speech diseases are talking too much and say- 
ing too little. 

Avoid long sentences and complicated sentence structure. 
Gain sentence variety by the use of an occasional question, 
exclamation, or command. Because grammatical errors dis- 
tract listeners attention and decrease their confidence in the 
speaker and their respect for him, use pages 500-534 of the 
Handbook frequently to check up on your grammar. 

Omit every unnecessaiy well, why, and, but, or so. Don’t 
fill pauses with urs. By pausing before conjunctions and 
prepositions, not after them, avoid and-ur, but-ur, that-ur, to-ur. 
The ur has been described as a whisker on the word and as a 
grunt. Professor Winans says, ^'Grunting is no part of think- 
ing.” Oliver Wendell Holmes says. 

And when you stick on conversation’s burs. 

Don’t strew your pathway with those dreadful urs. 

Transitional Expressions 

Just as the bones of the body are joined by ligaments, so the 
sentences of a speech are held together by connective words and 
phrases. To avoid overworking a few connectives, study the 
list on pages 51-52. Use some of these words and phrases 
deliberately in your next speech. 

Mannerisms and Nervousness 

In Influencing Human Behavior, H. A. Overstreet says, “If the 
speaker constantly remembers that what he does the audience 
will tend to do (mentally), he will doubtless have sufficient 
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mercy on the long-sufFering folk in front of liim to keep his 

disagreeable mannerisms well out of sight.” ^ 

What is your mannerism? Is it playing with a button or 
a chair, rubbing your hands together, rising on your toes 
buttoning and unbuttoning your coat, adjusting your collar 
or necktie, or making faces as you speak? Mannerisms indicate 
embarrassment. Ner\musness is not criminal, but advertising 
one’s nei'vousness is foolish. ^ 

^ Nervousness is commonly a result of lack of adequate prepa- 
ration, self-depreciation, selfishness, or cowardice. If a speaker 
prepares thoroughly, has proper self-confidence, thinks about 
his subject and his audience, not himself, and practices rivid 
self-control by standing well and breathing deeply even though 
his knees are trembling under him, he not only conceals his 
nervousness but quickly overcomes it. Theodore Roosevelt 
says that the way one overcomes nervousness is by acting as if 
he were fearless even when he is frightened. He adds “Th^e 
were all kinds of things of which I was afraid at first,’ ranging 
from gnzzly bears to ‘mean’ horses and gunfighters; but by 
acting as if I were not afraid I gradually ceased to be afraid ’’ 
Gam mastery of yourself. 


Audience Focus 

Face the audience squarely. Look right into the eyes of the 

people to whom you are talking, not at the ceiling, the floor 
or the windows. ’ 

if were a stone 
all. Use the tone of conversation but speak slowly and 

stfiHe? audience is large. Make a thick- 

skulled, slightly deaf person on the last seat understand every- 

IZilZ'r: ^ you would use in an 

'i'^og with someone at the other end of 

e table. Thmk every idea as you express it. If you think 

Don" recite a 
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tam the effect of his speech. In this way he always converses 
with individuals. He selects people on the rear seats so that 
he may be sure that everyone is easily hearing his words. 

Attention 

A practical problem of the speaker is holding the attention 
of the audience. Because in every audience there are numer- 
ous distractions, the speaker’s task is not an easy one. For 
one the room is too hot, for another it is too cold, one girl’s 
shoes hurt her, another drops her compact or handkerdiief, 
somebody coughs, and a latecomer enters. Sometimes the 
speaker s appearance, useless movements, faulty delivery or 
use of notes distracts the hearers’ attention from what is said. 

I a speaker looks out of the window, plays with his watch 

Cham, and wriggles, his classmates will watch him instead of 

listening. 

William James says, “No one can possibly attend continu- 
ously to an object that does not change.” Because monotony 
pute an audience to sleep, have a variety of subject matter 
and vary the dehvery. Interest, like inattention, is contagious 

II you are enthusiastic about your subject, your classmates 
aie likely to attend to what you say. Three other ways to 
hold the attention are by saying something worth listening to, 
by provoking curiosity, and by using illustrations. 

Illustiations 

Since pictures hold an audience better than abstractions 
support your general statements with examples. Use vour 
imagination. Keep your hearers wide awake by a free use of 
for instance, to illustrate, and/or example. Repeat and illustrate 
your idea until it sinks in but not until your hearers are bored. 

The Cost of War 

^orfd War of 1914-1918, all told, cost — apart from go 

built^a | 250 o house, llirmshed it with $1000 worth of furniture 
placed It on five acres of land worth $100 an acre, and given tffi 
home to each and every family in the United States, ^Canada, 
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AustraHa, England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, France, Belgium 
Grermany, and Eussia. We could have given to each city of 20,000 
i^abitants and over, in each country named, a five-million-dollar 
library and a ten-million-doilar university. Out of what was left 
we could have set aside a sum at five per cent that would provide 
a $1000 yearly salary for an army of 125,000 teachers and a like 
salary for another army of 125,000 nurses. — Nicholas Murray 
Butler 

Variety 

If a person were to go to the piano and keep repeating 
one note over and over again, in a short time you would either 
feU asleep or acquire an intense desire to throw somethino\ 
These are precisely the effects a monotonous voice has upon 
hearers. Vary the pitch, force, and rate. 

Activity 5 

Have you ever thought seriously about your own school, its 
problems, its good points and its weak spots, its courses of study 
Its activities. Perhaps there is something you have always wanted 

something you have always 
wanted to help to improve. Select a phase of your school for con- 
Mderation m a speech of not more than five minutes. Be specific, 
fit”. Select a good title - one that is attrac 

thn't V^ii ^ appropriate. ^ State your thesis in a single sentence 
that IS, tell exactly what, in your five minutes, you propose to 

fiSsrSfth'aT^^^l'?^ throughout the spefech and 

fimsh with a concluding sentence based directly upon it. You 

might base your limited subject upon one of these broad topics- 

T i:u. T 


1. Our library 

2. Our music department 

3. Cliques 

4. The honor society 

5. Sports 

6. Dramatics 

7. Recreation facilities 

8. Conduct 

9. Grades 

10. The value of the work done 
in the classes 

1 1 . The school as preparation for 
earning a living 
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The school as preparation for 
college 

Our student government ^ 
The , attendance,' problem,: 
excused and unexcused ab- 
sences 

^ Tardiness 

16. Habitual failures ' 

17. School parties 

18. Changes that otight to be 
made in a course of study^ an 
activity, or in a school policy 

19. Our cafeteria 


13. 

14. 


^5 
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Voice Production 

All voice is produced during exhalation. The air from the 
lungs ^ is changed into voice by the vocal cords, two yellow 
semicircular, elastic tissues stretched across the larynx. When 
no voice is being produced, they are separated and permit the 
air to pass freely through the opening between them, which 
is shaped like the letter V . When the cords are drawn together 
for the production of voice, they vibrate as a column of air is 
forced out between them, and set sound waves in motion. 
This sound, which experiment has shown to be only a squeak, 
is increased and modified by the phar^mx, mouth, and nasal 
cavity, which act like a megaphone or the loud speaker of a 
radio. 

The muscles that regulate the vocal cords are involuntary. 
A person can t change the pitch by thinking what the muscles 
and cartilages controlling the pitch mechanism of the vocal 
cords are to do. But he can insure three conditions of good 
voice production: breath support, freedom, and placing. 


^ Breath Support 

Because breath is the stuff out of which voice is made, 
correct breathing is an essential part of good voice production. 
Breath support includes taking and holding the breath. The * 
lungs should be filled like a jug or a barrel, from the bottom 
up. Hence think of taking the breath down to the middle 
of the body. The result will be a lowering of the diaphragm 
and an expansion of the body centering near the waistline. Do 
not raise the shoulders. Do not overcrowd the lungs. Pause 
frequently to keep the lungs filled. 

A proper use of the breath taken in is necessary. Many 
beginners let the breath rush out on the first few sounds and 
end the phrase or sentence feebly. Practice economy. Except 
in shouting, there should be a feeling of holding the breath 
back rather than of forcing it out. Don’t let the chest fall 
Keep the diaphragm firm. A strong foundation is just as 
necessary for an even, clear, buoyant tone as for a skyscraper. 
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Vocal Freedom 

Any attempt to do anything with the voral i, • 
may cause ducatiness. If te Lsdes oi 4e di„ S'™ 

back of tongue, lower iaw soft i ^ Pb3<rynx, 

contact, they constrict the wice tad mkta, £'rsh°sS ha^ 

L«leta''T P"''™ AroatoeT-'*"'*- 

• het the jaw drop easily as you speak. 
pa« ofS toe back 

the h^k of your mouth and had to keep away'from ft”**'" 
pasts “ '■“"“I ‘•'"“gh which 'the air 

rather''to„ft'S”S“'”“‘’'- « ‘k' waist 


Voice Placing 

pojta7c:s:t?~ 

“ just behind fheleea ™'“ 

Pesonance 

nose. The tuning fork and rpvn ■ t- roouth, and 

of resonance, as the resonafn illustrate the importance 

by the tuning fork about two hSdTfdfoW ^ Th'''^ produced 
IS a more familiar illustration ^be megaphone 

yoice about six hundred 

mg, It is important to kew the nh ^ ^ 

large. to Keep the pharynx and mouth free and 

Activity 6 

chhf.trighf™',' '“ad with head erect, 

-laare, iJdy eSt, a™ aThtad ' 

Weight principally on the bSsof tS 
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I. 


2 . 


3 


For Breath Support 

For Forward Placing and Resonance 

Hum on a level tone and through the ortai/<» w 

maL ^ ^ octave. Hum moo, ?no, 

^vay sing, song, 4^' 

freeing the Voice {Avoiding Throatiness) 

1. Inhale; exhale on ah prolonged musically. 

2. uive an-vah-vah’-mh-vah t?i]rinrr o i.' •• 

mouth well before each syllable. ^ opening the 

For Breath Support, Fo^^ard Placing, Vocal Freedom, and Resonance 
going down a lonj passageTa^ 

3 SSi“? - -S-Xrr 

4 . Practice in a big round voice such passages as this: 

Ten h"’ j t.lue Ocean, roll' 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain 

Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore. — Byron 

"" “Wrify your opponents 

b. GaU to someone at a distance, Hel-lo, Hel-lo Hel-lo. 

■ 4VS-S-? t7 Pitts- 

as?„";S"”’ “-Pl^-ing in ntru «.eh number 


2 . 
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Check Sheet for Talks 

L Content 

Choice and limitation of subject 

1 . Suitability to audience and occasion 

2. Relation to speaker’s interest 

B. Clear purpose 

C. Examples, quotations, anecdotes 

D. Accurate, adequate discussion of essential points 

IL Structure 

A. Beginning — subject matter and delivery 

B. Organization of ideas (outline) 

C. Emphasis of important ideas 
i). Ending — content and delivery 

III. Techniques 
A, Language 

1. Correct, simple, picture-making words 

2. Clear, correct, concise, forceful sentences 

3. Avoidance of useless well, and, but, so 
Speech 


B, 


2, 

3 - 

4. 

5 * 


Fluency ^ main points fixed in memory, a minimum 
01 hesitation and repetition 
Pronunciation 

Enunciation — opening mouth, using lips and tongue 
Conversation, not recitation of a memorized speech 
_ Variety of rate and force 

6. Audience focus 

7. Enthusiasm 

8. Avoidance o£ ur 

9 * Avoidance of mannerisms 
C ^Voi^r^^ limited to statistics and long quotations 

1. Volume 

2. Quahty- breath support, freedom, placing, resonance 

4 - Inflection 
D. Body 

I. Posture— eyes, hands, purposeless movements 

' ■■ 2.- Poise ' 


IV. Audience reaction — attention and interest 
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On the Platfoim 

1. At the beginning of the speech, when you rise or when 
you reach the center of the platform, recognize the chairman 
with “Mr. Chairman,” a bow, or both. The bow should be 
a slight bend forward from the hips and a dropping of the 
head and eyes. 

2. When introduced, walk straight to a position well forward 
on the platform and pause momentarily to get your bearings. 

3. Walk on the platform as you walk along the street. 
Avoid both the stride and the tiny step. Don’t march soldier- 
like and don’t catlike steal on as if you wished to approach 
the audience unobserved. Don’t look at the floor as if search- 
ing for a lost dime. Look at the audience when you are 
walking toward them. 

4. Don’t begin to speak at the very edge of the platform. 
If you do, it will be difflcult to change position, and the audi- 
ence will wonder whether you are likely to step off the edge. 

5. If you use a salutation, say merely “Fellow students,” 
“Members of the Speech Club,” or something similarly brief. 

6. If you forget a point, keep looking at the audience and 
go on without it; don’t break the link of sympathy and 
response established by eye contact. 

7. Don’t walk the platform as if impersonating a caged 
hyena or a lion at feeding time. 

8. When you finish your talk, pause momentarily and then 
turn and walk quietly back to your chair. Don’t say, “I 
thank you.” 

9. Practice correct posture and platform behavior until the 
correct becomes habitual. Then, when you address an audi- 
ence, you may forget these details, forget yourself, and center 
attention on what you have to say to the audience and their 
reception of the message. But you can’t forget until you have 
first learned. 

Listening 

Do you recall the best talk you ever delivered in school? 
What made it successful? To be sure, there was the intensive 
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preparation, the careful rehearsing, the enthusiastic delivery 
but there was something else equally important - a eS 
audience. As you spoke you noticed that the pupils were with 

£b ’ You felt inspired and did a gooS 

job. Had the audience been unresponsive, all your worked 
care would not have made the speech a succesi 
When a classmate is speaking, listen closely follow L- 
arguments. Note when he makes an importam’poTn If , 

fncriefS.'” 

Activity 7 

Speak on one of the following; peaxers said. 


I ' Honesty as an aid to success 
2. My rainy day pastime 
3' Art in the home 

4- The back yard 

5 - Explanation and discussion 
of a recent invention or dis- 
covery 

6. My favorite newspaper 
7 - Installment buying 
8. Essentials of leadership 
9 - On the choice of books 
lo. The tabloid 
ti. Success as I understand it 


12. The voice as an aid to suc- 
cess in life 

13- Music - the universal lan- 
guage 

14. The place ofhumor in public 

speaking 

15- The findings of a recent ex- 
ploration party 
16. Faraday’s discovery 
17- Louis Pasteur 

15. Camping 

19- Handicaps that didn’t hinder 

20. Is the world getting better? 


Activity 8 

magazine do yon tUri, beat for WhyrSTpec i™"'' 

The Speech to Jnform 

neckr HaveTO^eSCTwmDat'ld T °1“ 

thing? Many penona-i^ T “T?' 

ing wtth a tmall ne*. DaUy onr nn;ds anela^^rintfo™^ 
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tion through eII the senses. No one of us goes through u dny 
without having poured into him new knowledge which the 
mind turns into understanding. But what good is all this 
knowledge if we can’t get it out? Here the education of most 
of us fails tragically. Our ability to express ourselves is 
permitted to develop slowly if at -all, to lag far behind, while 
the things we all have to express pile up with startling rapidity. 
Yet there is no one of us who does not daily need to give 
somebody information about something. Every one of us 
knows more about one thing than does the average person. 
It is important, therefore, for us to seize every opportunity to 
bring our ability to speak abreast of what we have to say. 


Activity 9 

From among the things you know best, select one on which to 
talk to your class for two or three minutes. It may be something 
personal — a hobby or a job you have held. Perhaps in school you 
have carried on an investigation that no other pupil has undertaken. 
Perhaps you have read an interesting informational book. Perhaps 
you have a pet subject you always like to talk on. At all events, 
choose something you know about, are interested in, and want others 
to know about. Remember that your single purpose is to inform. 
Turn in your outline for your teacher’s criticism. Enunciate dis- 
tinctly and pronounce every word correctly. 

Group programs may be based on subjects studied in school. On 
a physics program, for example, pupils may speak on topics like 
these: 


1 . Why we use machines 

2. An air compressor 

3. Uses of compressed air 

4. How a boat sails into the 
wind 

5. Why an airplane, flies 

6. Centigrade and Fahrenheit 
thermometers 

.7. Artificial ice . 

Electricity on the farm 

9. Unusual effects of ' modern 
photography 

10. What to do if the electric 
bell doesn’t ring :: 


1 1 . Lightning rods 

12. Telegraph 

13. Science, the timesaver 

14. The contribution to progress 
made by the electromagnet 

15. Noise and musical sounds 

16. Making aviation safer 

17. How a camera takes a pic- 
ture 

1 8. A dynamo 

19. An electric motor 

20. How sounds are made and 
carried 

21. A laboratory experiment 
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The Speech to Entertain 

Do you know what made Will Rogers the most loved Ameri- 
can for many years? It was his ability to speak and write 
entertainingly. Certain of his secrets we know — that he was 
always himself, was never merely silly, drew constantly on his 
store of personal experience, never said anything mean, flavored 
all he said with his own personality. The ability to make an 
entertaining speech is like any other highly prized personal 
skill. If we acquire the ability, one of the roads to success 
111 school and out is paved for us. The entertaining speech 
IS always informal, subject to few rules. Organization is least 
important here, and what is said is perhaps less important 
than how It IS said. Wit, originality, exaggeration, variety, 
and wholesome fun are at a premium. An entertaining speech 
does not, of course, have to be funny; it may be made on a 
serious subject, but it should be colorful and lively. 

Activity io 

Elect a master of ceremonies for the occasion, and let each one 
in the cla^ be responsible for an informal talk of not over three 

TDon’t Z entertain. The one rule to follow 

IS, Don t 1 ^ merely silly! In a class discussion, talk over possible 

A2r ^ EvL 

. After a little discussion of this topic you will probablv 

snef I be bursting to tell. Rehearse yoZ 

speech enough to tell it smoothly. The idea is to have a good Le 
yourself and to give others a good time. ° 


ill! 


‘U 


1'.! 


if! 


Radio Speech 

] ^ A radio address differs from other talks in that the audience 
! invisible to the speaker, consists mostly of family groups seated 
jc^fortably in their own homes. A radio speaker Sierefore 
‘ f ““y possible distractions - the evening 

paper, family conversaPon, a visitor. The moment the speake? 
ij^comes uninteresting, the relentless hand of Mother or Jimmy 
, mil reach out and twirl the dial. Also, because his time I 
mited to the fraction of a second, the average radio speaker 
must wnte out his talk and read it before thf mic^hoS 
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To secure the immediate interest of the audience, radio 
speakers often begin with a question, story, or problem com 
mon to many people. Qjiiet humor helps to hold the attention 
oi the invisible audience, but flippancy, overfamiliarity and 
cheap wisecracks bore or annoy the average listener. Short 
crisp sentences, vividly worded, are preferable to Ions in’ 
volved ones that lead the hearer into a mental labyrinth 
Frank Dunham says, “The essential rules for radio spLkW 
are: (i) the speaker must have something to say and must 
know how to say it in a few words; (2) he must speak so as to 

be understood; (3) he must create a feeling of being en rapport 
or at ease with his audience.” ® 'upfiort 

Radio en^neers have found that a low-pitched voice warm 
alive, and fnendly, sounds best over the microphone. Posture’ 
appearance, gesture, and facial expression don’t count- the 
voice alone cames the message. Hence pause, inflection, and 

sSn^'^Sth^T^ important than in ordinary 

speatog. ^though expression and variety are desirable^ 
shouts and shrieks are not. uesiraoie. 

Talk briskly, but not too fast. Pause frequently, but avoid 

to"fhe^j S^n H 1*^ clearly, paying particular attention 

to the sound, which the radio tends to distort into a hiss 

atch pronunciation; one mispronounced word often brines 
two hundred letters to the broadcasting company. ^ 

As you finish reading from each sheet of paper, drop it on 
t^ floor. Never rattle papers in front of the microphone 
When you have been told where to stand, stay there S 

back away from the microphone uiy mere, aont 


Activity i i 

court. 5. Student ffovemment fi Wi,,* • 4- ine student 
7- Educational hobhiVo fi Wu b. What is real education? 

.3. Place ef coda, Ufe’ XX’lt ZSi 
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15. Effect of sports on character. 16. The effect of athletics on 
scholarship. 17. The best preparation for business. 18. Why 
study history (or another subject)? 

Activity 12 

Compare two speakers you have recently heard over the radio. 
Which is the better speaker? In what respects is he more effective? 




Announcement 

A good announcement is clear and complete and usually 
includes a little salesmanship. The announcement of a game 
should include the place^ the opposing team, the day, the 
hour, and the price of tickets, and, if the game is being played 
away from home, directions for reaching the field. In an ap- 
peal for a large attendance make the game or entertainment 
so attractive that pupils will not want to miss it; don’t over- 
work the appeal to school spirit. 

Activity 13 

Announce to your class one of the following. Include an appeal 
for a large attendance or for a large number of entrants. 

I . A game. 2. A debate. 3. An open meeting of a club. 4. A 
short-story contest. 5. An essay contest. 6. A poetry contest. 
7. An exhibit. 8. A play. 9. A concert. 10. An excursion, 
i i. An entertainment. 12. A new club. 13. A field day. 14. A 
speaking contest. 15. Another school event. 






Nomination Speech 

A speech of nomination commonly includes these points: 

1 . The kind of boy or girl needed to fill the office 

2. The name of the candidate 

3. His record, qualities of character, and abilities — to speak and 
manage, for example 

4. His platform or the improvements he can be expected to make 

^ Although the name is often held till the end of the speech, 
it is better to mention it earlier unless everybody knows who 
is being, nominated. : : 


ill 

■ I 


^ i .-"i 
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Piesentation and 

Sincerity is the keynote oft 
speech. A smile is always a ] 
a bright sally will add life to 
is pathetic. 

When presenting a gift 

1. Tell why the gift is presented. 

2. Explain why the particular gift was cl 

3. Make clear that you are represen finer 

When accepting a gift 

1. Without gushing express surprise and 1 

2. Thank the givers sincerely and appre 
ment on the beauty, usefulness, or value of 

3. Express your best wishes for the succe 
Example of presenteUion speech 

Miss MUIer, in the name of the members of th 
present this writing case to you in the hope that 
US and write us about your travels in South I 
appreciated your considerate and careful super 
we have enjoyed your presence among us as • 
members to twenty-four, and we hoi^ that 
you will again take up your work with us. 4 
real fulfillment of many dreams, and may you ret 
tales of adventure. — Pupil ’ 1 

Activity 14 

1. Nominate^ candidate for a school, a class 

or a city office. ’ 

2. Present or accept a gift, a medal, a trophy , 
example, a baseball championship trophv a 1 
gift to the retiring president of a societv 


Acceptance Speeches 

good presentation or acceptance 
elp. If you are naturally witty 
your speech, but forced humor 
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3. The audience’s good fortune in having an opportunity to hear him 

(” » P>“ 

The speech should be brief and should not embarrass with 

speaker’s 

time. His sptch should arouse the attention of the audience 

?he sn?af " his message 

e speakers name and the subject of the address should 

e given c ear y. If the speaker needs no introduction, one 
^tence or phrase may be enough. In introducing President 
Wilson to a large audience in Chicago, Shailer Mathews said 
merely, Ladies and gentlemen: The President.” 

Activity 15 

'■ steS fo“hfdar"“' *"“■ 

2. Let one pupil as president of a school club introduce a speaker, 
and let another, representing the person introduced, speak briefly. 


UNIT THREE 


Building Paragraphs 

What a Paragraph Is 

In glancing through a book of prose one notices that tl, • 

IS pleasingly indented at certain intervals dJvfn ^ 
graphs. These divisions are not “he t„T. of 1 P™’ 

artistic taste of the Drinter- ^ ^ “ ™^nce or the 

&ch patagntph 

».s of a sentence or group of sentences SvIZ™ one , 

The one-sentence paragraph is rare excent iif ^ ° 
where each speech is a spmrf,ffs m conversation, 

writing the paragraphs average abomX?^' t 
to 150 words in length. An fccasioml^ sentences or loo 
300 words. In business letters tb,* ^ ^50 to 

There is, of cou,se.To hIZaSi 

length. The speaker or writer must 

covered the point in mind. ^ ^ has 

Topic Sentence 

gratZinTpZZh oZSZi®''*' '"Sject of a para- 

expressed, in description it is often ^ never 

writing sometimes omitted. Commonlv”'the1^ 
a paragraph of explanation or areumem k sentence in 
m what direction and how far t5 ^ 

to travel in the paragraph. The tr. • '^"tor expects 

be placed in the middle of the na sentence, however, may 

beginner progressesitetpidH^^^^ T-"’ 7^' 

pressing m the first sentence the\na;r-7 r-*^ 
explanation or argument anrt • 7 ^ Paragraph of 

foundation on which to build sentence as a 

language writes A master of the 

sentences. In every felSeT^^rb 
the mechanic. ^ ^ Sweater freedom than 
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building paragraphs 

the preceding pamgrU'^yTaling a backwaSloot'andIhe 
second announces the subject of the paragraph. ’ * 

Example 

o*e„ b a „„reierio“, matter of .he risho of 

youth he teased, tormented bnlli'id ^ ^ cntence.] During his 

brother and ott,.; boy. a Sa2:1ha“t;Tr'' 


Narrowing the Subject 


""“‘"I “ paragraph contains only five or 

to tell m a paragraph all he knows about hi. pe, ~ L ,he 
gdme of tennis IS overambitinnc A ^ r ine 

be adequate for an act™^ .t'S’ tw' 
positton or m explanation of the American twist setvr* If t 

aspect'ofh. o'™gI= 

Activity i 

fnforming"^^h ““ o lively, 

1. beavers 

2. the Supreme Court 

3. stamp-coliecting 
4 * ^niateur photography 
5* sea disasters 
6. swimming 
,7. personality 

8. The Citadel (or another mod- 
ern novel) 


9. alligators 

10. Alexander Hamilton 

11. juvemle delinquency 

1 2. immigration 

13. sponges 

14. aviation 

1 5. camping 

1 6. money 

1 7 * newspaper advertising 


Clincher Sentence 

clinchitif A? paragraph a writer may 
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War and Heroism 
there is no need of brinffinff on wars in 
tlinV*' sentence.] Civilized life affords plenty o/’odm'^ 

tumties for heroes and for a better kind than wt or anv 
savagery has ever produced. Moreover none Knt i ^ < 5 ther 
set a city on fire in order to give opportunities for heroism 
men, or introduce the chalet or yellow fever to d^nT 
and nurses opportunity for practicing disinterested devotiorl^''^''^''' 
damn thousands of people to extreme plteri fe 
well-to-do persons might practice a beautiful charitl It k l 

Activity 2 

'■ 2 St"ri?°^ paragraphs a topic sentence? If so, 

2. Is there a good clincher sentence? If so, what is it? 

Consistency 

~rs3i^ 

kard word*, and y°" »»” » 

words again though it m tomorrow thinks in hard 

“Ah, i,r» '“lay. - 

then^ to be misundetatoodf Pvtha^^*'^'' erstood.” Is it so bad, 

W he Oteat- b . 'r£i“- 

My Attic Study 

anJr^SS S m SSil.T?'?" '”r “ "»■' »“ 

g<«d phc. ,0 sbidyFo^t;!"'? J’?™ “ onbelievably 

homework conscientiously, because vou 17 ^ ^ 

a sister, a dog (very lovable') a r ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ brother and 

g 1 ery lovable), a canary, two radios, a saxophone- 

publisher?D® ^ permission of the 

^7 5 : 



Planning 

The paragraph may be spoken or written- ii- 
of a long report or may be complete in itself T ^ 

7"* arranged according to a suiS 
tern. Time order, for example, is a good naLr^f 
penmgs; space order, for a picture- and ^rd ^ ^ 

for ideas or examples. ^ 

Example of plan and paragraph arranged in the order of importance 

On Doors 

There are many ways of opening a door 
1 he waiter carrying a supper-tray 
The housewife before a book agent or peddler 
The footman in a wealthy home 
The dentist’s maid 
The nurse after a baby is born 

he bears in your trav ofs>mnf:-r tu r'"" ’•'i® ^hchen door 

sympathetic and awful silence of the dentist’s maid 

door into the operating room and, without spSiW ''' T 

ohtoXXXXXX ■ ‘p 
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Details 

the questions “What?” 
and How? may be used to develop or explain a vpn^ ' i 
statement made in the topic sentence Details make mn^ 
vmd a word picnrre of a penon. place, thing, or etL tf 
you make a general statement that Helen is wdl drS v„! 
may make the picture clearer by describing her cIoS Z 

tolor scheme, the accessories, and the neatLss and app^onri 
ateness of her outfit. ‘ippropn- 

Activity 3 

I- Has the following paragraph a topic sentence? If so whet ■ • o 
3- What details are included? 

of ttnt^ke''" rlmsT* 'h “““ “ I>'“ 

and partly ruinous At dinner laborers 

whaUs caUedTn Ae wLfaTlto ho'^-^h 

red and white, the plague of flies the wi^rhe^^^ tablecloth checked 

the great variety invl^ab k J ^ Wishes, 

coatless men devouring it in sile^r Tn o k 

would not burn, thoughit Wd smokl Td 

would not open, the other would not shut Thei^^w^ one wmdow 

shidl'T AeXe 'Ind'^fbl-Tl ^ wa^derSl7in"t^ 

anchored in the mLnlgft Al! f P 

their ungainly chorus. 

Activity 4 

sentence with a canit?il a • -t* begin each 

(Handbook, ““ “ ''■•'* PunLadon 

men I was pmparing for school drismoming, everything wen. 

“■ ITZZ '1 

something else). ’ ^ock, my harmonica^ or 
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^ bed, birdhouse, camp 

,. had d„.,a., I toriLSrh~i5:S!;d . 

. In recent years advances have been made in i 

trees, irrigation, medicine, chemist^, SSon 
Th™ severa. ™ys in „„ch hand- 

Se'SS rf^df 'Tr*' “"“S' ■“ “■■ "eiShborhc^d. 

itie ettects of the drought were visible everywhere on the fnrm 
Annabelle was a very sunerior r-if rv^ ^ 

name of any other animal) “ may substitute the 

f» SgS° '5™l>oute) a pleasant home 

My first-aid kit saved the day. 


Examples 

To make an explanation clear or to Drove rae- ^ • 

examples or illustrations. You may discuss fullv o^ 
or refer briefly to several. If you slv “The ! ^ . u 
has seen great progress in scieLe ” vou mav century 

by discussing in detail one discovery such JsX'rad°'''^ 

briefly mentioning several — the radio Vel - 

tioning, and other! television, air condi- 

Activity 5 

o Ar^fh^ following paragraph^ 

- ^ the CKamplea related ,o the topic? TV^Zctive? 

^^^patingangiftrsomeminS WetL^!!^ ry S”’* 

wr?o“ „T 7T'2if&:"'s2 

■<»<-> at an in« aS jo^i;' itlSd”'" f foT 

of others ha!?se!n!S found" 

steam lift a ketde lid without • ®'''®’Tone had seen 

along came Watt. Men since Adam!a!^ — and then 

wren since Adam had seen apples fall — and then 





Ewing Gallow 

city planning is needed. 


Typical traffic congestion. Here 


O. Kline Fulmer 


A modem, well-planned shopping center 
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along came Newton. Everyone sinrp , u , 

lightning flash - and then along came FranSin 

Two Lifetimes in One i i-ranklm. — Marie Ray, 

Activity 6 

sr” r - 

a written paragraph. Build efficient senfenL inindh l'''' 
540-566). When you consciously apply one of S , ’ 
for constructing better sentences nnf thl i. suggestions 

the e,« word of the smt "o“. ’ ™‘' “l>»ve 

I. A chain is no stronger than its weakest lint fa u 

other proverb.) ‘ (^^bstitute any 

)■ hte"SSr“' 

j. 1 ravel is becoming swifter each day. 

4. Successful work requires good equipment. 

5. .1 nave found from experience that th^* i 

appreciated from my own doorstep. 

6. Where there’s a will there’s a way” is illustrated hxr fU v 
rfmany poor boys who have become &moT ^ 

7 - We find the most colorful jewels in Woolworth’s 

8. There are many disturbers of the peace. 

9. here are mind poisons, just as there are body poisons 

10. The endeavor of education to keep pace with iL 

ing ignorance appears to be quite^hSpeless since thTre"^? 
by year so many new things of which to be ignorant. 

Comparison and ContiBSt 

Comparisons and contrasts help us to make our ideas clear 
n describing to boys and girls the appearance of the human 
bam one doctor compared it to a cauliflower. AH the points 

side o?d "" ^K- the points on the^other 

side, or the two objects may be compared a point at a dm! 

Activity 7 

^iAcLr^LnteS^^^^^ Allowing paragraph? Is there 

2. What points are included in the comparison? 

> Used by special permission of the publisher, the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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The appearance of a person makes a great difference to an 
employer. Put yourself in the position of a businessman. You 
have m your office two young women who are both capable stenoo-. 
raphers, but to reduce expenses must dismiss one. Who will be the 
victim? Since you must decide today, you give them both the “once 
over’ as you enter the office. Miss Jennings is an efficient office 
worker, but from her appearance one might guess that she was on 
her way to a dance. Her high heels are badly run down Her h iir 
la curled in the latest style, but you wonder whether she combs h. 

ei brilliant rouge, lipstick, and nail polish make you think of a 
chorus girl. On the other hand. Miss Horton is a good worker too 
perhaps not quite so deft as Miss Jennings, but improving fast’ 
Her blue suit is spotless and becoming, her shoes are in repair, and 
her curly hair has a tidy look. Her happy face and vigorous walk 
and manner are evidences of health; probably she walks miles 
swims, and plays golf or tennis. Which of the two will reflect more 
Cl edit on your company when customers come into the ofiice? 
iJo you need much assistance in making the decision? — Pupil 


Activity 8 

Using comparison, contrast, or both, develop one of these topic 
grapff^“ paragraph and another into a written para- 

I . There is a right and a wrong way to study spelling 

bionT^“^ a 

3. Today the humblest person may enjoy what the rich and power- 
ffil of earlier times never dreamed of possessing 
This year’s automobiles are different from last year’s. 

There are exceUent as well as worthless programs on the 

6. Owning a radio has its drawbacks and its compensations. 

7. Womens clothes differ greatly from men’s in variety of style. 

8. I would rather go to an art school than to college. (You may 

sutetimte other types ofschool for the two men^ ^ 

9. Half the world doesn’t know how the other half lives 

teho" « 

12. Country life is preferable to city life (or vice versa). 


4. 

5 - 
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Cause and Effect 

Another plan for paragraph building is to begin with a 
statement and then give reasons or results - that is, causes or 

effects. 

Activity 9 

I . What is the topic sentence? 

2. What reasons are given? 

The automobile industry is greatly interested in Polaroid, which 
manufacturers believe will eliminate headlight glare. This sub- 
stance, which looks and feels like colored cellophane, is a flexible 
transparent sheet about three thousandths of an inch thick con- 
sisting of many needlehke crystals lying parallel to each other in 
such a way as to block glare-creating horizontal light waves. Since 
ordinary light is composed of horizontal waves in addition to the 
vertical waves essential for sight, Polaroid, by blocking the hori- 
zontal waves, ehminates glare without impairing vision. Polaroid 
polarizes light waves - that is, gives them a definite direction as 
they pass through. The fact that Polaroid is not expensive (the 
cost of equipping a car with Polaroid glass is approximately four 
dollars) IS another reason why automobile manufacturers are en- 
thusiastic over this new product. — Pupil 


Activity 10 

Select two of the following sentences. Giving reasons and results 
prepare an oral paragraph on one and a written paragraph on the 
other. Bmld efficient sentences (Handbook, pages 540-5&). 

1. Novels should (or should not) be illustrated. 

2. The day was completely spoiled. 

3. Advertising controls the very lives of people. 

4. No wonder I was mad clear through. 

5. He did not receive his driving license. 

6. The boy will make his mark in the world. 

^ dead^^ ^ sudden grinding of brakes, and then the car stopped 

8. The advantage of being literate depends finally on the litera- 
ture a people produces and reads. 

9. Liberty ends where law ends. 

10. Every boy should learn how to do simple carpentry work. 
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11. Stamp-coilecting (or another hobby) seems to me an ideal 
hobby. 

12. Fear is the greatest enemy of man. 

13. If the keynote of a successful life is service, homemaking (or 
another occupation or profession) is an occupation second to 
none. 

14. Everyone should know how to cook. (You may substitute any 
other skill or activity.) 

Two or More Methods 

Commonly two or more methods are combined in the de- 
velopment of a paragraph. Details may be supported by 
examples; a definition may include details, illustrations, com- 
parison, and contrast. 

Activity i i 

Clip from the editorial page of a newspaper or from a magazine 
five well-developed paragraphs. If the topic sentence is expressed, 
underscore it; otherwise write it out. Explain how each paragraph 
is developed. 

Paragraph Unity 

Unity has to do with the stuff of which a paragraph is made. 
A paragraph is unified if it sticks to the topic. Include only 
what is absolutely necessary; omit whatever has no direct 
bearing on the subject. After completing a paragraph, test 
It for unity by summing up the contents in a sentence and by 
noting whether the subject has been kept prominent through- 
out the paragraph. 

Coherence 

_ Coherence means “hanging together” and includes arrang- 
ing ideas properly and bridging the gaps between sentences 
with connectives that show the exact relationship of part to 
part. 

Arrangement 

The sentences that compose a paragraph should follow one 
another m natural and logical order. If they do not, the 
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attention of tJie reader is distracted, and he finds it difficult 
if not impossible, to keep the thread of the discourse. 

Connectives 

It is not enough that the sentences of a paragraph foUow 
one another in proper order; the connection of each with the 
preceding context must be made unmistakably clear. It is of 
Ae utmost importance that the sentences should be connected 
in a smooth, easy, and natural manner, so that the thought 
may be carried on without interruption from the beginnfng 
to the close. Taine, speaking of connective words and phrases, 
says, “The art of writing is the art of using hooks and eyes.”’ 

Useful hooks and eyes are ikis, that, these, those, such, and sam, 
personal pronouns, repeated nouns, synonyms, adverbs, con- 
junctions, and connective phrases. Some of these expressions 
cany the idea forward; most of them look backward. 

Examples 

1. After a short ride my steed stopped suddenly at a bridge over a 
small stream. First, by beating him, I tried to force him to cross 
the stream. EheTi I coaxed him and tried to bribe him with 
promise of sugar, but he would not cross that bridge. Finally 
I di'shiounted and tried to pull him over the stream, but Cicero 
would not budge. 

2. Entering the gulf, he endeavored to find the river Darien. This 
river he could not discover. 

To add ideas use: arid, moreover, further, furthermore, also, like- 
wise, similarly, too, in like manner, again, in the same way, besides. 
These words are plus signs. 

To introduce statements opposing, negativing, or limiting 
in some way the preceding statements use: but, nevertheless, 
otherwise, on the other hand, conversely, on the contrary, however, yet, 
still. These words are minus signs. 

To show time relation use: then, now, somewhat later, presently, 
thereupon, thereafter, eventually, at the same time, meanwhile. 

To indicate order use: next, in the second place, to begin with, 
finally, secondly , in conclusion, first. 

To show space relation use: to the right, in the distance, straight 
ahead, at the left. 
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To introduce illustrations use: for instance^ for example. 

To indicate a consequence or conclusion use: hence ^ conse^ 
quently^ thiis^ so^ for this reason^ accordingly^ therefore^ as a result^ 
it follows that 

To indicate a repetition of the idea use: briefly^ that is to sa}\ 
in fact^ indeed^ in other words. 

To compare use: similarly^ likewise. 

Activity . 12 

The sentences in the following paragraphs are not arranged in 
logical order. Rearrange the sentences so that each paragraph is 
coherent. 

I 

More adventurous souls, however, prefer unexplored caves 
those which offer opportunity for subterranean pioneering. Under 
the leadership of experienced guides they can wander in perfect 
safety through underground passages. The lower levels of the 
famous Carlsbad Caverns also remain to be visited by a hardy 
tw’entieth-century pioneer. Every year thousands of people find 
excitement and adventure in exploring America’s numerous caves. 
In the Guadalupe Mountains in Texas and northern Mexico the 
mysterious blackness of many unexplored caves tempts daring 
adventurers. For the average individual the illuminated caves in 
national parks offer sufficient thrills. 


In the rear of this adventurous procession came the ancestor of 
the lungfish. Lacking the courage of the other pioneers, however, 
the lungfish parked himself in a mud puddle. The lungfish is an 
odd little creature with a queer history. In the dry season he 
burrow^s deep into the mud and, breathing with difficulty because 
of his undeveloped lungs, awaits eagerly the coming of rain. When 
tire rain has washed away the mud and water again covers his head, 
the lungfish breathes with gills. Thousands of years ago a group of 
I sea creatures left their natural surroundings and traveled slowly 
toward the land. There you will still find him. 

Activity 13 

In a unified paragraph for each, write the answers to two of the 
following questions. Arrange your ideas logically and connect your 
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sentences properly. Build varied, forceful sentences (Handbook, 
pages 556-562). 

1 . What are the social sciences? 

2. Are colonies necessary for the prosperity of a nation? Why? 

3. How may a trade union attempt to force an employer to meet 
its demands? 

4. What private rights are guaranteed by the United States Con- 

stitution? 

5. What theories of government did Montesquieu expound? 

6. What are two lasting results of Napoleon’s period of rule in 

France? 

7. What was the Boxer Uprising? 

8 . What is energy? 

9. Who was Antoine Lavoisier? 

10. What is spontaneous combustion? 

If. Of what importance is the thyroid gland? 

12. Of what economic value are volcanoes? 

13. How does a star differ from a planet? 

14. How is a glacier formed? 

15. What causes fogs? 


Emphasis requires that significant matters stand out and 
that minor details keep in the background. Emphasis in the 
paragraph may be gained by applying the rules for sentence 
emphasis (see pages 556-562), by beginning and ending the 
paragraph with important ideas, and by giving extra space 
to the principal detail The first sentence is important because 
it first catches the eye; the last, because, if well written, it 
will be remembered longest. A paragraph may be built like 
a ladder. The reader is then led step by step to the climax 
or most important idea on the subject. 


UNIT FOUR 
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Explanation 


Why Learn to Explain? 


Information^ please! Can you direct me to the post office? 
How can I get in touch with the Chamber of Commerce? 
How does this gadget work? Show me how to play Chinese 
checkers. What does this sentence mean? What happens 
during an eclipse of the moon? 

Barely a day passes without our having to explain something. 
Teachers, friends, visitors, small brothers, parents — all have 
their questions for us. We try to explain. If a puzzled ex- 
pression greets our attempt, we know that we have failed, that 
we have not yet mastered the art of explaining. 


How to Explain 


1. Know the subject thoroughly. You can’t explain a subject 
that is hazy in your own mind. If you are in doubt about 
points, observe, ask someone who knows the subject, or look 
it up in books or magazines. For aid in investigating a subject 
turn to pages 86-87. 

2. By putting yourself in the other felbufs place discover what in 
the explanation is likely to be confusing^ and make this so clear that 
the reader or hearer must understand. Ask yourself, What does my 
hearer or reader know? What experience has he had? What 
will he find difficult? What questions will he ask? Are there 
any technical terms I must define for dearness? What prin- 
cipal points shall I stress? An explanation is valueless if it 
doesn’t make the subject clear to the reader or hearer. Be- 
cause readers and listeners differ widely in their ability to 
understand, the explainer needs to be an amateur mind reader. 
In the solution of a problem, for example, decide at what point 
pupils are most likely to stumble, then clearly indicate the 
exact steps to be taken, and hang a red danger sign on each 

.. . ' ■ ^ ' 54' . 
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Stumbling block. In explaining the repairs a carpenter, 
plumber, or electrician is to make in the house, think what in 
the instructions he might misunderstand and make this point 
crystal clear. Try to connect your explanation with something 
your hearer or reader already understands. Cite distances in 
terms of well-known streets or drives, give heights in terms of 
tall buildings, compare a room with your schoolroom, liken a 
lift pump to a soda straw. 

3. Explain completely. Did you ever give directions to a visitor 
and then remember — after he was out of sight — that you had 
forgotten to tell him to turn left at the second traffic light on 
Elm Street? One can’t make or do anything right by follow- 
ing incomplete directions. 

4. Arrange facts and ideas sensibly. Lead the reader or hearer 
step by step from what he knows to related facts or ideas that 
you wish to make clear to him. In directing the visitor to 
the library don’t confuse him by saying in the middle, '‘Oh, 
I forgot! Right before you make that turn I told you about 
before, you have to watch for a corner ice cream parlor.” If 
you do not observe strict order, you confuse your listener. In 
explanation of processes — making bread, washing dishes, 
manufacturing hats, or building a house, for example — ar- 
range the details in the time order. Arranging one’s topics 
in logical order in the form of an outline prevents blunders. 

5. Use connective words to show the relation between the parts of the 
explanation. If the parts are not linked together, the explana- 
tion seems disjointed. For sentence connectives turn to pages 

51-52.^ 

6. Fit your vocabulary to your audience or readers. Substitute a 
simple word for a word that will not be understood. Avoid 
or explain technical terms if your audience or readers do not 
understand them. You may speak of "sodium chloride” to 
chemistry students, but you had better say "salt” to the rest 
of us. 

7. Go straight to the point. Avoid unnecessary words and 
roundabout expressions. A pointed, terse introduction arouses 
interest in a subject and leads into it. A lengthy, wordy, use- 
less introduction wastes time and kills interest. 

8. Use an illustration^ a diagram^ a sketchy a charty ^ mup^ ap» 
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paratus, or an outline on the board if it makes the subject clearer . In 
directing an automobilist on a route that has many curves and 
corners, diagram the route; appeal to both eye and ear. 

9. The five common methods of explanation are details, examples, 
comparison or contrast, cause and effect, and repetition. Decide which 
of these best suits your purpose. In explaining how to mimeo- 
graph, it is necessary to make clear such details as cutting the 
stencil, putting the stencil on the mimeograph, applying the 
ink, and running off the copies needed. To explain the present 
importance of irrigation, one might give examples, compare or 
contrast arid land with an irrigated district, or discuss the 
eftects on the United States of the irrigation systems now in 
operation. Repetition of ideas in different words for clearness 
is more often necessary in speech than in writing. A reader 
has a chance to reread a passage to make sure of the meaning; 
a listener has no chance to go back. The speaker must there- 
fore make a point absolutely clear before he leaves it and 
should express the same idea in several ways if necessary. Repe- 
tition of what has already been made clear, however, is boring. 

Why Define Terms? 

Accurate definition is an important phase of explaining. 
Before we can proceed with our explanation of scoring in 
baseball, we must define a safe hit, a fielder’s choice, a sacrifice 
bunt. In debate the contestants first define the terms of the 
proposition to make sure that they arc arguing on the same 
subject. When opponents define their terms, they sometimes 
find themselves in complete agreement. In ordinary speech 
and writing we also need often to check our word choice, to 
find out whether our words mean exactly what we think they 
mean, to define terms. Look up in the dictionary, for example, 
the two rather common words lurid and livid. What do they 
mean? What meanings had you attached to them? 



How to Define 

A definition, which is an explanation of the meaning of a 
word, should be both clear and concise. Definition by syno- 
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nyms is the supplying of a number of words that mean the 
same or almost the same as the word, defined. A logical defi- 
nition consists of the genus, or the class to which the object 
belongs, and the distinguishing characteristics. 


Name 

Class 

Particular Qualities 

A bookcase is 
A coracle is 

A rectangle is 
A tractor is 

a piece of furniture 
a boat 

a parallelogram 
a motor-driven ma- 
chine 

with shelves for holding books, 
made of broad hoops, covered 
with horsehide or tarpaulin, 
having four right angles, 
used to draw loads and farm 
machinery. 


x\gTIVITY I 


Write logical definitions of ten of the following words. Use the 


preceding examples as models. 



aquarium 

drama 

microscope 

starboard 

barometer 

duck 

novel 

table 

clause 

excerpt 

parachute 

thermometer 

colony 

hexagon 

poetry 

umbrella 

dirigible 

hotel 

preposition 

umpire 

dory 

man 

saw 

volt 


There are four common mistakes in defining: 

I. Using in the definition a part of speech different from that 
of the word defined. 

ADJECniVE NOUN 

(’Wrong) Reliable means trust. 

ADJECTIVE ADJErfCTIVE 

(Right) Reliable means trustworthy. 

NOUN VERB 

(Wrong) Exposition is to explain. 

NOUN NOUN 

(Right) Exposition is explanation. 

2 . Selecting a wrong class or incorrect- or inaccurate partic- 
ular qualities. 

(Wrong) A dictator is a king who does as he pleases, 

(Right) A dictator is a, ruler exercising absolute powers. 
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3. Using in the definition the word defined, a derivative of 
it, or a more difficult word. 

(Wrong) A democracy is a form of government in which the 
people are democratic. 

(Right) A democracy is a form of government in which the 
people select their own rulers. 

4. Ill the definition using, after is^ a when or where clause. 
In a correct definition of a term the name of the class follows 
is. Use when for time and where for place. 

(Wrong) A substantive is when a w^ord or a group of words is 
used as a noun. 

(Right) A substantive is a word or a group of words used as a 
noun. 

Activity 2 

What is the mistake in each of the following definitions? Correct. 

1 . A fog is w^hen water vapor condenses. 

2. A flail is a machine used in threshing. 

3. An aerial is a system of wires, suspended at advantageous height 
above the ground, generally connected to the earth. 

4. A clause is when a part of a sentence has a subject and a 
predicate. 

5. A bicycle is a machine having two wheels. 

6. Isolation means to place by itself or by oneself. 

7. An adverb is a word that modifies a verb. 

8. A republic is a country that has a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

9. A station is where railroad trains regularly stop. 

10. Penury is to be very poor. 

Machines and Processes 

111 explaining a manufacturing process, the construction and 
operation of a machine, or the way to do something, commonly 
the best way to arrange material is in the order of time. 

Activity 3 

Test by the nine exposition rules the explanation of how a 
Diesel engine works. Take one rule at a time and prove that it has 
or has not been carried out 
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How a Diesel Engine Works 


l^he Diesel engine operates somewhat differently from a gasoline 
engine^ as will be seen by deferring to the following sketched 



Sketch No. i shows the intake stroke. As the piston .moves 
downward, the engine sucks in pure air through the open intake 
valve. 

Sketch No. 2 indicates the compression stroke. The intake valve 
is closed. As the piston moves upward, the air above the cylinder 
is compressed. The space remaining at the top of the cylinder 
when the piston finishes its up stroke is so small that the air is com- 
pressed to between one fourteenth and one fifteenth of its original 
volume (a compression ratio of fourteen and one half to one, or 
almost two and one-half times as high as in a gasoline engine). 
This makes the air pressure about 450 pounds per square inch, and 
since air gets hot w^hen it is compressed quickly, its temperature 
rises to about 800 degrees. 

Sketch No. 3 shows the pump on the side of the engine injecting 
a charge of fuel into the highly compressed and very hot air in the 
cylinder. The heat of the air vaporizes the fuel and causes it to 
start burning without the use of a spark plug or any other means of 
Ignition. When the fuel burns, the pressure in. the cylinder rises 
and drives the piston downw^ard. 

Sketch No. 4 shows the piston moving downward on the power 
or expansion stroke. This is the one stroke out of all four during 
which the energy from the burning fuel is imparted to the cmnk- 
.shaft to make the engine run. 

Sketch No. 5 shows' , the piston movin.g upward and pushing ' tlie 
burned gases out through the open exhaust valve. After this exhaust 
stroke the, whole process begins again as illustrated by Sketch No. i, 
— Adapted from an explanation published by the Chrysler Motor Compmy 

Activity 4 

Prepare to write in class an accurate, clear, complete explanation 
of one of the following. Outline your explanation and test it by the 





<?. A. Douglas from Gendreau 

isel engine operates on the principles 
explamed on page rq. 
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nine exposition rules. Include a diagram if it will help you to make 
the explanation clear. Build efficient sentences (Handbook, pages 
540-566). 

How to care for tropical fish 
Table-top photography 
How to make a bed 
How rubber is obtained 
How paper, glass, or silk is 
manufactured 
How to prevent colds 
How to change a tire 
How to prevent skidding 
How to train a dog 
How I would like to furnish 
my room 

How to judge cattle, apples, 
chickens 

How to perform an experi- 
ment (choose a moderately 
difficult one) 

How to take care of the fur- 
nace, a lawn, an auto, or a 
dog 

tion 33. How to break a habit 


I- 

The telephone transmitter or 

20. 


receiver 

21. 

2. 

The eye 

22. 

3 ‘ 

A mimeograph 

23 - 

4 * 

The induction coil 

24. 

5 - 

A parachute 


6. 

An electric doorbell 

25- 

7 * 

A steam engine 

26. 

8 . 

Pulleys 

27. 

9 - 

The carburetor 

28, 

10 . 

The clutch 

29. 

II. 

A phonograph 


12. 

A camera 

30. 

13 - 

A motion-picture camera 


14. 

A motion-picture projector 

31- 

15- 

A sound projector 


16. 

A microscope 


17. 

An electric eye 

32. 

18. 

A recent invention 


19. 

How to start a stamp coliec- 



Fscts and Ideas 

In outlining opinions, facts, thoughts, ideas, and theories 
about school, home, friendship, duty, literature, hobbies, and 
business, one has no time order to folIow\ For clearness place 
first facts that are needed early in the explanation, and for 
emphasis place last an important point of the explanation. 
Touches of humor and bits of narration and description often 
make an explanation clearer and more entertaining. 

Activity 5 

Write a clear, interesting explanation of one of the following. 
Build efficient sentences (Handbook, pages 540-566). Choose the 
correct, exact word (Handbook, pages 592-617). Which of the 
nine exposition rules have you applied? 

I. How to prepare for an examination. 2. Snobbery — • its cause 
and cure. 3. What I demand in my friends. 4. If I were an em- 
ployer. 5. When I furnish a house. 6. Courtesy on the highway. 
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7. Soil erosion: its causes and cure. 8, How to get the most out 
of high school. 9. The motion picture as a textbook in history, 
lo. Good sportsmanship in the classroom, i i. The perfect private 
secretary. 12. Conquest by microscope. 13. Telephone voices. 
14, How to choose a vocation. 15. Why study English? 16. What 
are my principles? 17. How to improve one’s speech. 18. How 
to memorize poetry. 19. Why I like social studies (or another sub» 
ject). 20. What not to talk about. 21. My faults in speaking and 
writing. 22. Manners as a business asset. 23. The advantages and 
disadvantages of white-collar jobs. 24. Blind-alley jobs. 25. A col- 
lege education as a preparation for business. 

Character Sketch 

In a character sketch mention the chief traits of the person 
and illustrate or prove your points. As there is often a rela- 
tion between appearance and character, descriptive sentences 
may be used to illustrate traits and make the sketch more 
vivid. Because the best evidence about the character of a 
person is what he does, what he says, what others say about 
him, and what effect he has on others, bits of narration may 
be used to illustrate a characteristic. 

Thomas 

Thomas is an old and respected member of our family. He is, 
as a rule, quiet and self-effacing, and depends on no one for his 
support. He has, however, a few faults, one of which arouses the 
ire of our entire household. He comes home late at night. His 
arrival is usually announced, not by the customary ring or the sound 
of a key fumbling in the latch, but by a soft noise accompanied by 
a hesitating tap, as if he were not quite sure of his welcome. These 
nocturnal ramblings are made up for by long sleeps during the day. 
I'homas has one particular chair in which he prefers to doze. If 
this is occupied, he merely stands in front of it without a word, and 
silently pleads for it, until the occupant sees him and arises in 
deference to his old age. 

Many hours of his time are devoted to dressing up, because he is 
very cleanly in his habits and takes particular pride in his white 
waistcoat and his smoothly brushed hair. His fur overcoat is 
always kept clean , and shining. We suspect that some of his nights 
are spent in choral singing, and perhaps he goes slumming, for he 
often returns looking discouraged and sad. 
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When Thomas was younger, he used to swear fearfully, but I am 
happy to say he is somewhat reformed, on account of our persistent 
and unremitting efforts. To relieve any apprehensions which may 
have arisen and to enlighten those who have not recognized him 
by this brief description, I hasten to explain that Thomas is my 
cat. — Pupil 

Activity 6 

1. Selecting an unusual or striking person or animal you know, 
write an entertaining and vivid character sketch. 

2. Write an entertaining and convincing character sketch based on 
a book you are studying or reading. Illustrate or prove your 

statements, 

3. Compare two characters in one book or in different books. In 
what Inspects are they alike? How do they differ? 


UNIT FIVE 


Using the Library 


Many facts learned in school and out of school slip out of 
our heads. No lawyer, doctor, teacher, writer, or other pro- 
fessional worker knows the answer to every question which 
arises. He must look it up. Hence the ability to use reference 
books and to find information in a library is an important part 
of preparation for life. 

Plan of the Library 

Many high school pupils approach the library with timidity 
and awe. Too often they regard the catalog, the files, and the 
arrangement of the books as unsolvable mysteries. The truth 
of the matter is that using the library is an enjoyable game if 
one knows the rules. Go to your public or school library, ex- 
plore for a half hour, and test your powers of observation. 
Locate the card catalog, the magazine rack, the clipping file, 
novels, biographies, reference books. Then wander around 
among the book shelves and see what you can find out for 
yourself about the arrangement. Notice the numbers printed 
on the backs of the books. Most libraries are arranged accord- 
ing to the Dewey Decimal Classification, which divides all 
books into ten groups according to subject. 


Dewey Decimal ClassiEcation 


000-099 General works 
010 Bibliographies 
030 Encyclopedias 

100-199 Philosophy 
170 Conduct 

200-299 Religion 
220 Bible 
290 ' Myths 
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300-399 , Sociology 
330 Economics 
350 ’ Government 
394 Holidays 

398 Folklore, fairy tales, leg- 
ends 

400-499 Language 
420 English language 
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500-599 Natural science 

500 General science 

^10 Mathematics 

520 Astronomy 

^30 Physics 

537 Electricity 

540 Chemistry 

570 Biology 

580 Nature study 

591 Animals 

595 Insects 

598 Birds 

600-699 Useful arts 

607 Vocational guidance 

608 Inventions 
6 1 3 Hygiene 
620 Engineering 

630 Agriculture, gardening 
640 Home economics 
680 Manual training, handi- 
craft 


700-799 Fine arts 
740 Drawing 

Photography 
Music 

Amusements, sports 
Theater, movies 
800-899 Literature 
810 American literature 
Poetry, American 
Drama, American 
Essays, American 
English literature 
Poetry, English 
Drama, English 
Essays, English 
900-999 History 
910 Travel, geography 
Biography, collective 
Ancient history 
European history 
United States history 


770 

780 

790 

792 


811 

812 
814 

820 

821 

822 
824 


920 

930 

940 

973 


Activity i 

To which of the ten large groups does each of the following books 
belong? 

1. Creative Chemistry 

2. Oxford Book of American Verse 

3. Appreciation of Music 

4. Essays of Elia 

5. Trades and Professions 

6 . Behind the Scenes at the Opera 


7. Book of the Ancient World 

8. As Tou Like It 

9. Travels in Alaska 

10. Stoty Lives of the Master Writers 

11. Wild Animal World 

12. I Find My Vocatmi 


In the literature group the second figure shows the country; 
and the third, the kind of writing. 


821 

814 


Poetry, English 


Essays, American 


Some libraries use 820 for both English and American litera- 
ture. . 
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Arrangement of Books 

If you find the loo group and then walk around the library^ 
you will see that the numbers are in order — 20O5 300, 400^ etc. 

The call number of a book — for example — has two 

parts: 510 is the class; the author number. 

Books of fiction have no call numbers but are arranged al- 
phabetically on a separate set of shelves according to the 
author’s name. Books by the same author are arranged al- 
phabetically by title. On the shelf four books by Kipling will 
be in this order: jfiTm, The Light That Failed^ Plain Tales from 
the Hills^ Under the Deodars, 

Books of individual biography, numbered B or 52/, are 
usually grouped together on a separate set of shelves and are 
arranged alphabetically according to the name of the person 
written about. Thus a biography of George Washington pre- 
cedes one of Walt Whitman. 


Activity 2 

Arrange in order for a library the books with the following call 
numbers — that is, arrange them so that the class numbers start 
with the lowest and end with the highest. 

918 137 919.8 421.5 396.49 396.5 174 173.9 
G29 R53P P362 Mi6ga NGgib F48ca M57 GT8 


920 

L736 


395 

E34 


Activity 3 

Find in the library one book in each of the ten large divisions of 
the Dewey system. 

Card Catalog 

The card catalog, which indexes the library by author, by 
title, and by subject, will help you to find quickly any book 
in the library. An author card has at the top the name of an 
author; a title card, the name of a book; and a subject card, 
a topic treated. In most libraries the heading of the subject 
card is in red. All these cards are filed alphabetically in a 
cabinet of small drawers or trays. Cards are filed according 



. 


Curie, Eve 

Madame Curie, a biography 
lated by Vincent Sheean. 39; 
por. pi. Garden City (N.Y.) 
bleday, 1938. 

Pub. serially under title 
Curie, my mother. 


In the upper left corner is the call number: B for individual 
biography, C for Madame Curie^ and c for the author, Curie, 
The title of the book is Madame Curie, p, por. pL means 
that the book has 393 pages and contains a portrait of Madame 
Curie and plates. Garden City is the place of publication. 
Doubleday stands for Doubleday, Doran and Company, the 
publisher; and 1938 h the copyright date. 

The copyright date is important in selecting material for a 
talk or class paper. A book on motion-picture photography 
published in 1925 would be of very little value in a discussion 
of present-day trends. If, however, you wish to trace the de- 
velopment oTthe modern motion-picture industry, you will find 
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to the first word or words on the first line, other than a, an, 

or the. 

The card catalog answers the three questions which users of 
a library frequently ask: 

“Has the library a book with this title?” 

“Are there any books in the library by this author?” 

“What books on this subject are there in the library?” 
Suppose you want to find a book about Madame Curie by 
her daughter, Eve Curie. First look under the author’s last 
name and find — 


Author Card 
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books copyrighted in 1900, at the birth of the industry, both 
interesting and valuable. 

If you know the title of the book but not the author, look 
in the catalog for the — 

Title Card 


Sometimes you will have only a topic on which you need 
information. Then a third kind of card will help you. Under 
the subject Curie, Marie, you will probably find a — 


B 

Madame Curie, 

a biography 


C9751C 

Curie, Eve 




Madame Curie, 

a biography. 

tranS“" 


lated by Vincent 

Sheean. 393 

P- 


por. pi. Garden 
bleday, 1938, 

City (N.Y.), 

Dou- 


Pub. serially 

under title: 

Marie 


Curie, my mother. 




Subject Card Referring to Whole Book 


B 

Curie, (Mme.) 

Marie (Sklodowska) 

C9751C 

CURIE, Eve 




Madame Curie; 

a biography; 

trans- 


lated by Vincent 

Sheean. 393 

p. 


por. pi. Garden 

City (N.T.). 

Dou" 


bleday, 1938. 
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Among the subject cards you may also find this one: 
Subject Card Referring to Part of Book 


Curie, (Mme.) Marie (Sklodowska) 
1867-1934 
Jaffe, Bernard 

Curie. (in Jaffe, Bernard. Cru- 
cibles. New York. Simon, 1930. 
p. 242-264.) 


In gathering material on the lives of famous chemists, you 

might look under the subject “Scientific Biography.” You will 
then find a — 

Reference Card {“See” reference) 


SCIENTIFIC BIOGRAPHY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENTIFIC 
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Under the heading biography you may also find a card 
like this: 

Reference Card (“See also” reference) 


BIOGRAPHY see also 

names of special classes of persons; e.g. 
AUTHORS 
CHEMISTS 
STATESMEN, etc. 


This will be your cue to look under the C’s for the subject 
heading chemists to find the titles of books about workers in 
this field. 

Finally, there are cards which give the tables of contents of 
the books they list: 

Contents Card 


920 BIOGRAPHY. AMERICAN 
W12R Wade. Mrs. Mary Hazelton (Blanchard) 
Real Americans. Boston. Little, 
Brown, 1929. 277p. front., pors. 

Contents: Theodore Roosevelt.— » 
Herbert Clark Hoover. — Leonard Wood. 
— John Burroughs. — Mark Twain.— 
Edward Everett Hale. 
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If you do not find books under the subject heading you axe 
looking upj try other words of similar meaning. Use your in- 
telligence, imagination, and ingenuity. If, for example, you 
find no books on the Parole System, try Crime, Prisons, Pe- 
nology, Penitentiaries, Punishment, and Pardon. 

Guide Cards 

In your study of one or more of Shakespeare’s plays you 
may at some time wish to find out more about life and customs 
in England in Shakespeare’s time. On looking under the sub- 
ject head “England,” you will discover that there is almost a 
drawer full of cards. Since it would be a waste of time to 
glance at each card until you found a book about life and 
customs, the librarian has inserted guide cards for your con- 
venience. These are tabs which project above the other cards 
and which bear headings similar to the following: 

ENGLAND — COMMERCE 
ENGLAND — DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 
ENGLAND — FOREIGN RELATIONS 
ENGLAND — HISTORY 

ENGLAND — 'POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
ENGLAND — SOCIAL LIFE AND CUSTOMS 

With such guide cards you may quickly turn to the tab 
marked England — social life and customs. It will then 
take only a moment to find a book about life in Elizabethan 
England. 

Activity 4 

Answer the following questions by using only the card catalog: 

1. List the books or parts of books in your library which contain 
information about short-story writing, Greek myths, the Ameri- 
can Revolution, cartoons, world peace. 

2. Find one book of collected plays by James M. Barrie, W. S. 
Gilbert, John Galsworthy, or Lord Dunsany. What plays are 
included in the volume? 

3. What books by the following authors does your library contain: 
Wilfred T. Grenfell, Washington Irving, Eugene O’Neill, Rich- , 
ard Halliburton,, Christopher Morley? 
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4. Which of the following books are in your library? Copy the 
name of the author of each book that has a title card in the 
catalog. 

Adventures in Contentment 
My Ten Tears in a Quandary 
Self-cultivation in English 
The Citadel 
The Life of the Spider 
Literary Lapses 

The Flowering of Mew England 


Edge of the Jungle 
The Winged Horse 
Arciurus Adventure 
North of Boston 
Innocents Abroad 
Assignment in Utopia 
Margaret Ogilvy 


5y Find the call number, author, title, and date of the most recent 
■ book in the library on one of these topics: aviation, motion 
pictures, history of the United States, travel in Europe. 

Activity 5 

In the library find books that contain the following stories and 

plays: 

“The Luck of Roaring Camp” “Under the Lion’s Paw” 

“The Rising of the Moon” “Where the Cross Is Made” 

“Rikki-Tikki-Tavi” “The Boy Comes Home” 

“The Garden Party” “A Night at an Inn” 


\ Pamphlet and Clipping File 

J Important pamphlets and clippings from newspapers, book- 
lets, and magazines are kept in folders or large envelopes 
arranged alphabetically by subject in a filing cabinet. In 
classifying clippings librarians use such topics as — 

Airplanes Authors Boy Scouts College 
I Athletics Birds Camping Cooking 

A clipping file has up-to-the-minute information about prom- 
ent people and important events. If you are permitted to 
ise it, remember that the librarian trusts you to return every 
lipping to its proper folder. 

“ Readers’ Guide ” 

Like the index, which is a guide to a book, and the card 
jatalog, which is a guide to a library, the Readers' Guide, an 
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index of magazine articles since 1900, is a guide to more than 
a hundred magazines. To search through all the magazines 
for recent articles on aviation or football would take hours. 
In the Readers” Guide you can find the answer to your question 
in a few minutes. 

The Readers” Guide is published every month. Occasionally 
during the year a larger number, covering two or more months, 
is published. In the summer the paper-bound numbers of 
a year are combined into a bound volume. Every three or 
five years these annual numbers are combined into larger 
volumes. 

In the alphabetical list in the Guide an article is entered 
under the subject and the author’s last name; a story, under 
the author and the title; and a poem, under the author and 
alphabetically according to the title under Poems. 

Here is a typical excerpt from the Readers” Guide: 

BUDGE, Donald 

Elements of first practice, por Scholastic 34 : 32 4- 
Ap 15 ’39 ^ 

Notice the order of the items: 

1. Author’s full name 

2. Tide 

3. The name of the magazine. Usually the name is abbreviated. 
See the key to abbreviations at the front of the Readers'" Guide, 

4. Volume number, before the colon 

5. ^Page number, after the colon 

6. Date of the magazine (April 15, 1939). If the magazine is 
published weekly, the day is given; if monthly, only the month. 

//, poT^ diag, or bib Hog after the title shows that the article 
has illustrations, a portrait, a diagram, or a bibliography. 

Like the encyclopedia and the card catalog, the Readers'" 
Guide uses cross references: 

RADIO plays , 

See Radio Broadcasting — Drama 

Activity 6 

What does each item in the following Readers^ Guide references 
mean? 

1. BENET, William Rose 

Poet out in the open. Sat R Lit 19:8 Ap 15 *39 

2. Some common reptiles. E. L. Palmer, bibliog il 

Nature M 32:205-12 Ap *39 
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3. How to improve dental conditions in the United States. 

C. E. Turner. Am J Pub Health 29:326-7 
Ap ’39 

4>HE!VIPEL, Frieda 

Sine with your heart! ed by R. Heylbiit. pors 
itude 57:229-30+ Ap ’39 
5. Keeping thecuriosity of children active. J. M. Andress, 
il Hygeia 17:469-70 My ’39 

Hints on Using the ^ ‘EReaders' Giiide^^ 

1. In looking up a current topic begin with the paper- 
bound numbers of the year and then work backwards through 
the bound indexes of previous years. 

2. Find out what current magazines and bound volumes 
of magazines are in your library and then search for references 
to them. 

3. Use your intelligence and imagination in looking under 
related topics. In preparation for a debate on ^'Resolved^ That 
the national government should censor moving-picture films/’ 
look first under Censorship and then find out whether there 
are any valuable articles on your topic under such headings 
as Moving pictures^ Motion pictures^ Moral education^ Moving pictures 
and morals, Theater, Drama, Radio, 

4. On a slip of paper copy accurately the name of the 
magazine, the pages, and the date. 

5. After listing several references find the articles yourself 
if you are permitted to go to the magazine shelves; otherwise 
hand your slips to a librarian. 

Activity 7 

Using the Readers' Guide, answer the following questions. In 
your answers to questions i, 2, 3, and. 4, give for each article (i) the 
author, (2) the title, (3) the magazine, (4) the volume, (5) the pages, 
and (6) the date. 

1. In preparation for a class discussion of leisure find references to 
three magazine articles. 

2. To prepare for a debate on the question ^‘Resolved, That high 
school examinations should be abolished,” find references to 
three magazine articles not mentioned on pages 243-244. 

3. Find a reference to an article in which William Beebe discusses 
deep-sea life. 

4. Find a reference to an article on the care of the eyes. Under 
what heading did you find the article? 
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5. Many of Booth Tarkington’s humorous stories have been pub- 
lished in magazines. Find references to two of them. 

6. Give the titles of three poems by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
which have appeared in magazines. 

7. In 1938 Mrs. Woodrow Wilson wrote an account of her life. In 
what magazine were the articles published? 

8. In preparation for a panel discussion on “Crime and Punish- 
ment” or “Aviation” find references to three magazine articles. 

9. In 1939 Eugene Thayer wrote an article entitled “Advice to 
Young Students and Teachers.” In what magazine did it 
appear? What month? 

10. What current magazines are in your school or town library? 
What bound magazines are on the shelves? How are they 
arranged? 

Selecting What to Read 

A high school pupil preparing to write on “Causes of 
Crime,” “The Proper Treatment of tlie Criminal,” or “The 
Character of Theodore Roosevelt” does not have time to 
read all the books and magazine articles on the subject. How 
shall he decide what to read? By noticing the name of the 
author and glancing through the article, he can usually dis- 
cover whether he should return the magazine to the shelf or 
rack, skim the article, or read it carefully. By noting the 
name of the author and the date of the book, examining the 
title page, the preface, the introduction, and the table of 
contents, glancing through the book, and looking for his topic 
in the index, one can decide intelligently what parts of a book, 
if any, to read. 

Useful Reference Books 
Encyclopedias 

Encyclopedia Americana. Numerous short articles. 

Encyclopiedia Britannica. Long, scholarly articles. 

New International Encyclopedia. Excellent for quick reference. 

Unabridged Dictionaries 

Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia. 

Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary. Everything in one 
alphabet as far as possible. Tables and foreign words and 
phrases at end. 
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Murray, Sir J* A. H,, ed. Mew English Dictionary, Exhaustive and 
scholarly treatment of the derivationj meaning, changes in mean- 
ing, and use of words. Known also as the Oxford Dictionary, 

Webster’s International Dictionary, Divided page. Less common 
words in lower section. Gazetteer and biographical dictionary at 
end. 

Reference Tools for the Speaking and Writing of English 

f-Crabb, George. English Synonyms. 

Fernald, J- C. English Synonyms and Antonyms. 

Krapp, G. P- Comprehensive Guide to Good English. A book to consult 
when one is in doubt about the correctness or the reputation of a 
word or phrase. 

Roget, P. M. Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. Helpful to 
anyone searching for the best word to express his idea. 

Annuals Giving Miscellaneous Information 

World Almanac and Book of Facts. Useful, up-to-date handbook of 
statistical and^ miscellaneous information — for example, govern- 
ment, industries, population, sports, laws, armies, navies, schools, 
colleges, winners of Pulitzer prizes. Index at front. 

■me American Year Book. Happenings of the year in the United 
States in science, art, literature, and other fields. 

Mew International Year Book. The annual supplement of the* Mew 
International Encyclopedia. Events of the year. 

A' Statesman’ s Year-book. Statistics about the countries of the world and 
facts about their governments. 

Biography 

Century Cyclop of Mames. Names in geography, biography, my- 
thology, history, art, and fiction. Pronunciation indicated. 

'^Dictionary of American Biography. Authoritative biographies of famous 
Americans. No living persons included. 

““Kunitz, S. J.) ed.^ Authors Today and Yesterday and Living Authors. 
Short biographies and portraits of twentieth-century writers. 

Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary. People of all times 
and nations, and mythological names. Comparatively few living 
persons. 

T Who’s Who. Annual biographical dictionary of prominent living 
men and women, principally British. Brief articles. Present 
address given. 



Cmnesy of WiUimn Lyon Phelps ani hit& M&jg 

As professor of modern literature at Yale University, and critic and 
reviewer of literature, William Lyon Phelps read rapidly, 
widely, and critically. 
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Who in America, Brief information about notable livincy 
Americans. Published every other year. 

Examples of books about people famous in a particular field are 
Biographical Sketches of American Artists, New Encyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians, Who'^s Who in Journalism. 

Books about Books 

Becker, M. L. Adventures in Reading. Valuable hints on the in- 
telligent selection and reading of books. 

Bennett, J. O. Much Loved Books; Best Sellers of the Discussion 

of sixty famous books, ancient and modern, with quotation and 
anecdote. 

Phelps, William Lyon, comp. What 1 Like {in Prose); also What 1 
Like in Poetry. 

Characters and Allusions in Books 

+Brewer 5 E. C., comp. Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. Origin of com- 
mon phrases and allusions. Fictitious characters and biographical 
references. 

-f Brewer, E, C., comp. Readers Hajidbook of Famous Natnos in Fiction. 
Famous names in fiction, allusions, proverbs, plots, stories. 
Gerwig, H. Crowell’s Handbook for Readers and Writers. More recent 
than the Brewer handbooks. 

Harvey, Sir Paul, comp, and ed. The Oxford Companion to English 
Literature. 

Walsh, W. S. Handy Book of Literary Curiosities. Literary allusions, 

' characters in books, and out-of-the-way information about books 
and authors. 

Anthologies 

Columbia University Course in Literature. i8 volumes. Selections ar- 
ranged by countries and periods. 

■‘"'t' Stevenson, B. E., comp. Home Book of Verse, American and English, 
i^8o-igi8. Poems arranged according to subject. Indexes to 
, authors, first lines, and subjects. See also Hotrw Book of Modem 
Verse and Home Book of Verse for Toung Folks by the same editor. 

^ ; I Indexes to Novels and Poetry 

Baker, E. A. and Packman, James. Guide to the Best Fiction m EngUsk. 
An alphabetical Hst of authors with annotated lists of the works 
of each. 
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Bartlett, John. JVew Coiicordance to Shakespeare. Index to words, 
phrases, and passages in the works of Shakespeare. 

'T Granger, Edith. Index to Poetry and Recitations. 1918. Over 50,000 
poems included. Prose and verse indexed under author, title, 
and first line. In appendix lists of poems for special days. A 
supplement covers the years 1918-1928. 

Quotations 

Bartlett, John, Familiar Quotations. Quotations in both prose and 
poetry arranged chronologically by authors. 

Hoyt, J. K. Mew Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. Arranged alpha- 
betically by subject. The first place to look for quotations on a 
topic. 

How to Search 

The preceding lists and the descriptions of the books will 
help you to find more quickly in the library the answers to 
your questions. Suppose that you want to know how to 
pronounce Odysseus or where Robert Frost lives. Search in- 
telligently, not wildly and blindly. Think what reference books 
have pronunciations of proper names and which ones have 
information about living people.'" 

/ Pronunciation 

Dictionaries, including proper names at end 
Century Cyclopedia of Names 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary 
Mew International Encyclopedia 

Living People 

: ■ 

Whds Who in America 
Kiinitz’s' Living Authors 
Kiinitz’s Authors Today and Tester day 
' Century Cyclopedia of Mam.es 
Dictionaries and recent encyclopedias 

While studying Tennyson, you will probably wonder where 
, the . Isle of Wight is and how large it is.' 
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Places 

Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World 

Gazetteer section of Webster’s New International Dictionary 
Atlases ^ 

Encyclopedias 

Activity 8 

Answer these questions and tell where you secured the informa- 
tion: 

1 . Where is Christopher Morley’s home? 

2. Which of these three rivers is longest: Mississippi, Nile, Amazon? 

3. When was Richard E. Byrd born? 

4. What is the pronunciation of Los Angeles? 

5. Find a quotation on honesty. 

6. Find a quotation from Alexander Pope. 

7. Who said, ‘‘England expects every man to do his duty”? 

8. Where was Franklin D. Roosevelt educated? 

9. Who won last year the Pulitzer prize for the best American 
novel of the year? For the best American play of the year? 
For the best cartoon of the year? 

10. Who was Leatherstocking? 

11. Who won the women’s United States tennis championship in 
singles (outdoor) last year? 

12. Where is Mount Rainier? How high is it? 

13. Which college is the older, Yale or William and Mary? 

14. Where was Henry Ford born? 

15. Why is Florence Nightingale famous? 

16. How much does it cost to send a letter to Sweden? 

17. Who wrote the poem “King Robert of Sicily”? 

18. What is the capital of Bolivia? 

19. In which of Shakespeare’s plays is the line “Ambition should be 
made of sterner stuff ”? 

20. Name a volume of poetry written by Robert Frost. 

21- Which is the farther north, Constantinople (Istanbul) or New 
York City? 

22. Who is the president of Leland Stanford University? 

23. What are the qualifications for voting in New Hampshire? 

24. Where and what is Poets’ Corner? 

25. How many people were killed in automobile aecidents last year 
or the year before? 
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26. Who is the author of the poem “The Highwayman”? Name an 
anthology which includes this poem. 

27. Who wrote the poem which begins with the line “A thing of 

beauty is a joy forever’’? 

28. Who wrote the poem ‘'The Congo”? 

29. What are three biographies mentioned in May Lamberton 

Becker’s Adventures in Reading? 

30. Is the word human properly used as a noun? 

31. Is the expression “try and go with us” literary English, a collo- 

quiaiism, or slang? 

32. Give five synonyms of knowledge. 

33. In what book can you find a picture of Sinclair Lewis? 

34. Give two interesting facts about Neville Chamberlain. 

35. Find the source of the quotation “God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb/’ 

36. What is the meaning of the abbreviation viz.? 

37. What books has Willa Gather written? 

38. Who is the British ambassador to the United States? 

39. Quote a few lines from Robert Browning. 

40. Where in the World Almanac is the index? 

41 . Give a brief biography of a famous artist, musician, or journalist. 

42. Copy from the Book Review Digest the information given about 
one book. 

Study of Illushations 

"'What is the use/’ Alice thought sleepily just before she 
began her marvelous adventures in Wonderland, “of a book 
without pictures?” Almost everybody agrees with Alice that 
an illustrated book is much more enjoyable. In addition to 
making the volume more attractive, artistic illustrations add 
to the clarity of the text and help the reader to visualize and 
appreciate what the author is describing or explaining. When 
as a youngster you read Alice in Wonderland^ for example, you 
probably found that Sir John Tenniel’s vivid drawings of the 
Gryphon, the Dodo, the Dormouse, and the March Hare 
made it easier for you to picture the odd creatures Alice en- 
countered. Other well-known artists whose work you have 
probably enjoyed in books are Howard Pyle, Rockwell Kent, 
James Montgomery Flagg, Howard Chandler Christy, Dorothy 
Lathrop, Willy Pogany, Neysa McMein. ■ 
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Drawings, ofcourse, are not the only form of illustrations. In 

many books — particularly nonfiction — half-tones of photo- 
graphs add vividness and clarity. To be effective a photograph 
must be appropriate and clear-cut and must be placed near 
the paragraph or paragraphs it illustrates. 

In books of travel, history, or geography, maps are often 
supplied. Commonly technical subjects — the position of the 
heavenly bodies, the circulation of blood, the mechanism of a 
Diesel engine — are best illustrated by diagrams and charts. 
Both maps and diagrams should be accurate and clear. 

Activity 9 

Find in the library or at home a book that is attractively and 
effectively illustrated with drawings, photographs, maps, or dia- 
grams and charts and another book with markedly inferior illustra- 
tions.^ Bring the books to class and show by comparisons the 
superiority of the illustrations in the first book. 

Try Tour Skill 

t * Report to the class on some of the world^s great libraries 
How many books do these libraries contain? 

2. Under the heading “Poems” find in the latest issue of the 
Renders Guide the names of poems published in current maga- 
zines. Look up several of the poems mentioned and bring to 
class one you particularly enjoyed. 

3. How many books are there in your library about as- 
tronomy? About bees? About Thomas Edison? About Tibet? 
Don’t count parts of books. 

4. How many books are there in your library by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne? About Nathaniel Hawthorne? 

5. In your library examine the latest issue of the Congressional 
Directory. Who are the senators from your state? The repre- 
sentatives? From material in the directory prepare to give in 
class a brief biography of a senator or congressman from your 
state. 


UNIT SIX 




Investigation and Report 

Qualities of a Good Report 

A GOOD report is clear, concise, and accurate. Its purpose is 
to condense for the reader the results of observation or inves- 
tigation. If your topic is too broad, cut it down to fit your time 
oi word limit. Express your thoughts concisely and pictur- 
esquely to hold your reader’s or hearer’s interest and impress 
your points on his mind. When a reader discovers an inac- 
curacy, he wonders whether the rest of the report is worth 
reading. 

Visit to Place of Interest 

To report accurately, entertainingly, and fully a visit to a 
place of interest, one needs to keep his eyes open, listen closely 
to the guide if there is one, ask intelligent questions, secure 
any printed pamphlets available, and take notes during the 
trip or immediately after. 


Activity i 

1 . Is the following report interesting? Why? 

2. Is it instructive? What did you learn from it? 

3. What evidences are there that the author observed sharply dur- 
ing her visit? 

4- Is the report clear and concise? Did you find any inaccuracy? 

A Visit to Carter’s Grove 

When I entered the massive door of Carter’s Grove, one of the 
oldest houses in America, I felt as if I had been transported from 
the twentieth century back to the eighteenth. Our hostess, who 
greeted us with traditional Southern cordiality, gave us a brief 
history of the old mansion. 

“Situated on the north bank of the James River,” she 
“Garter’s Grove was begun in 1751 by David Minetree. The east 
wng, built first, was a wedding gift for Robert Carter’s daughter. 
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There is no interior woodwork in America superior to that in 
Carter’s Grove in design, workmanship, or beauty' of wood. In 
the construction of the spiral staircase the architect used great skill. 
On each step, where nailheads would ordinarily appear, are gold 
inlays — a star, a crown, and a holly leaf.” 

After telling us these facts our hostess urged us to make ourselves 
at home and to look around as much as we pleased. Making the 
most of this cordial invitation, I began to wander around, trying to 
take in everything. 

The sight of the spiral staircase brought to mind the story of 
General Tarleton, a British commander who had his headquarters 
in Carter’s Grove during the Revolutionary War. When news of 
the enemy’s approach reached Tarleton, he rode his horse into the 
house and up the stairs; and in his efforts to emphasize to his 
soldiers the importance of immediate evacuation struck the balus- 
trade again and again with his saber, gouging out great pieces of 
wood. He not only gashed the balustrade but also destroyed artistic 
masterpieces. It is difficult to understand how even in time of 
war a man of culture — an Oxford graduate — could be so callous 
as to destroy maliciously works of art like those at Carter’s Grove. 

Next we entered a large room with beautiful paneling and intri- 
cately carved woodwork. To me it seemed as if people of long ago 
still sat before the fireplace and talked of bygone men and women. 

“And this is the ‘Refusal Room,’ ” came the voice of our hostess. 
“George Washington and Thomas Jefferson both proposed here, 
and both were refused.” 

She then pointed out two immense mirrors hanging at either end 
of the room. Although Chippendale, they showed Chinese influ- 
ence in the design of a pagoda which surmounted each. The fire- 
place was made of finest Italian marble. 

The next room into which we were shown was the sitting room. 
In it was the most beautiful chandelier I have ever seen. It was 
suspended from the ceiling on fragile chains and covered with drop 
crystals that reflected a myriad of colors when the light touched 
them. 

“And this is the library, furnished with Chippendale bookcases. 
Throughout the house you will notice the Chippendale furniture. 
This chandelier was brought from England, and the ball beneath 
it is solid brass,” pointed out our hostess. 

From the library I turned to the dining room. Who were here? 
People? No, phantoms dressed in colonial attire and gliding about 
the dining room. Gaily they seated themselves at the long Hepple- 
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white table; and the wine-cart, once owned by Marie Antoinette 
was pushed around Huge platters heaped with steaming food wem 
brought for h by phantom slaves - but no, I was dreaming; thS 
w^_m reality no one there but me. The table was clear, tL chfna 
cabine was still filled with dishes, and the serving table was coveS 
With silver and crystal. 

The naanor house is now connected with the kitchen which 
in my opimon, is the most interesting room in the house. The firel 
place first caught my eye. There were special racks for cookine 
meats, and cranes of various sizes. Over the fireplace were two 
small cabinets, where, our guide explained, bread was placed to 
rise; and at either end of the fireplace was an oven for baking the 
bread. On a shelf in the kitchen were a candle mold and kons 
One iron was for fluting ruffles, which were widely used on clothing 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Other articles in 
the kitchen were old wooden grain crushers, earthenware mugs and 
pitchers, and queerly shaped wine and cider jugs. 

After we had explored the interior of the mansion, we went out 
of doors. The lawns facing the river were terraced and led to 
ferule fields which had been cultivated by slaves when tobacco and 
cotton were the main support of the landowners. 

Regretfully bidding farewell to our hostess, we left Carter’s 
Grove, standing majestically on the banks of the James River. 

— Yvonne Potts, Petersburg (Virginia) High School 

Activity 2 

Report to the class a visit to a place of interest — for example, 
a historical landmark, an aviation field, ocean liner, a model farm,' 
printing establishment, 200, fish hatchery, botanical garden, broad- 
casting station. For help in using connectives to show clearly the 
relation between ideas turn to pages 51-52. Keep this self-criticism 
chart before you as you- prepare the report: 


Self-criticism Chart 

Valuable material 

Unity — that is, nothing off the subject 
Accuracy 

Logical arrangement 

Clear transition from topic to topic 

Clear, concise, entertaining presentation 


s. 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 
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Investigation of Sources 

To be really worth while, a report should be backed up by 
authority. Often you will secure much of your material 
through conversation, interviews, personal experience, and ob- 
servation. Usually, however, you will find it necessary to go 
also to books, magazines, pamphlets, and newspapers. Natu- 
rally the library will be the base of your operations. 

First, consult one of the three best-known encyclopedias: the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica^ the Encyclopedia Americana^ or the 
International Encyclopedia. If you don’t readily find what you 
want, turn to the index. Follow up cross references in the 
articles; and copy, if they look helpful, the titles of books 
listed in the bibliography following the main article. 

Next, go to the card catalog and try to locate the books 
suggested in the encyclopedia and other books on your topic. 
With the call numbers go to the shelves and examine as many 
books as possible. A quick glance through the table of con- 
tents at the front of each book will help you to estimate its 
value to you. If it looks promising, use the index at the back 
of the volume to find the material it contains on your topic. 
Choose intelligendy material that meets your particular needs. 

For up-to-the-minute information use the pamphlet and 
clipping file and the Readers' Guide, w^hich is an index to maga- 
zines. Also for general research purposes consult the reference 
books, which are grouped together in the library. Be inde- 
pendent. Ask the librarian only when you have exhausted the 
library resources with which you are acquainted. 

Real research, which means thorough, careful investigation 
to find all the facts and become acquainted with various points 
of view, includes the preparation of a bibliography — that is, 
a list of the books and magazines consulted. A bibliography 
is valuable in supporting statements which may be questioned 
and in directing your reader to further information on the sub- 
ject. A worth-while bibliography has complete and accurate 
information: author, title, volume, page, date. As soon as 
you find a book or magazine article which you can use in 
some way in your report, enter all this information on a sepa- 
rate card or slip of paper. If you do this accurately and at 
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once, ' you will not have to return several times later on to 
complete your record or correct errors. The information in- 
cluded in a bibliography and its form are shown in the fol- 
lowing brief bibliography on reptiles. 

Book 

Ditmare,^ Raymond L. Reptiles oj the World, Revised Edition. 
Macmillan, 1936. 

Part of a hook 

KroebeFj Elsbeth and Wolff, Walter H. Adiieniutes with Living 
Things, Heath. 1938. p. 51 -"59. 

Encyclopedia article 

Reptiles. In Encyclopaedia Britannica, Fourteenth. Edition. 1929. 
V. 19 , p. i80“200. 

Magazine article 

Palmer, E. Laurence. “Some Common Reptiles.’’ In MaMre 
Magazine, v, 32, p. 205-212. April, 1939. 


Note-Taking 

As soon as you have discovered a book or magazine article 
which seems valuable and have made a record of it for your 
bibliography, you are ready to take notes. 

1. Use library cards (3 by 5 inches) or small sheets of paper. 

2. Write on only one side. 

3. Place the topic in the upper left corner. 

4. Near the top of the card write the name and the page 
of the book or magazine. 

5. Use a separate card for each point. If two or more 
cards are needed for the material on a point, number them and 
dip them together. 

6 . Ordinarily jot down only facts and ideas, not the author’s 
words.' Occasionally, however, select for quotation a vivid 
sentence or phrase. In the report be sure to enclose this sen- 
tence in quotation marks and give credit for the quotation. 

7. Make free use of contractions, the standard abbreviations, 

abbreviations of your own invention, and mathematical signs., 
such as , A, >,, and <., As a rule, omit articles, , 

conne.ctiyes, and the verb he. 
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Values of Reptiles 

Palmer, E. Laurence. "Some Common Rep- 
tiles." Nature Magazine, April, 1939. 

p. 212. 

Source of food, leather, oil 
Greatest value =destruct . of crop enemies 
— e.g., gopher snake saves farmer $40 
yr. Can follow prey into small holes. 
Value > cats, rats. 


8. By keeping the subject of your report continually in mind 
during note-taking, discard irrelevant material immediately 
and cut down the quantity of notes you will later be obliged 
to handle in writing your report. Train yourself to grasp the 
main points of a selection. 

Giving Credit for Borrowed Material 

Your sense of honesty will compel you, of course, to ac- 
knowledge your debt to authors from whom you have bor- 
rowed material. When you state an accepted fact or idea, 
you need not give credit to anyone. In other words, anyone 
has the right to say that Mercury is the smallest planet, that 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence, or 
that a whale is an animal. Such facts are public property. 
When you include in your report, however, a discussion of an 
original theory, you should by the use of such a phrase as 
‘^‘according to Adam Smith,’’ ‘‘Mendel’s opinion was,” “Dr. 
Carrel believes” acknowledge that the idea is borrowed. 

Occasionally you will wish to quote directly a pertinent, 
vivid sentence or paragraph from a book or magazine article. 
Obviously changing a few words doesn’t make a sentence 
your property. In your report you can give credit for a quota- 
tion in this way: “Unlike tools of metal,” H. A. , Overstreet 
points out in Me Thinks “the mind becomes sharper and 
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more efFective with use, instead of dulled and worn. The more 
we make intelhgent use of the various powers of our mind, the 
better the whole mind becomes, and the greater is the pleasure 
of using it.” 

Place a number after the quotation, and in a footnote at 
the bottom of the page give exact information about its source. 
If you are referring to a book for the first time, your footnote 
should include the following information: author’s name, title 
of book, publisher, date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. A footnote for the quotation from Let Me Think, for 
example, would appear as follows; 

H. A. Overstreet, Let Me Thinks Macmillan, 1939, p. 5. 

Perhaps later you will again quote directly from the same 
book. In that case you need not repeat all the information 
in the first footnote. Say merely, “Overstreet, op, cit, p. 97.’* 
[Op, cit, means the book by this author previously mentioned.) 

You may number your footnotes consecutively throughout 
your report or begin again with number i on each page. 

Activity 3 

Secure in the library adequate material for a report on one of 
the following topics. Also prepare your bibliography. 

Natural Science 


1 . The effects of alcohol on the 
body 

2. Conservation of forests 

3. Flood control 

4. How nature protects wild 
animals 

5. Making aviation safer 

6. Vitamins and health 

7. Preserving and restoring soil 
fertility 

8. The story of the telephone 

9. Marie Curie and her great 
discovery 

10. How science has lengthened 
the life of man 


1 1 . Technicolor and the movies 

12. Chemistry and future wars 

13. Recent developments in sci- 
entific agriculture 

14. Man’s warfare with insects 

1 5. Scientific weather forecasting 

16. History revealed in rocks 

17. Plant and animal life of the 
ocean 

18. The world of atoms and 
electrons 

19. Newspaper accounts of re- 
cent scientific discoveries 

20. Alexis Carrel (or another 
modern scientist) 
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Social Science 


1 . The causes of crime 

2. The prevention of crime 

3. Boys’ gangs 

4. City managers 

5. The probation system 

6. What is socialism? 

7. The boss in politics 

8. Traffic regulation in our town 
or city 


9. Child labor in the United 
States 

10. Socialized medicine 

11. The unemploynient prob- 
lem — causes, cures 

12. Labor disputes 

13. Housing conditions in our 
large cities 

14. Prison reform 


General Topics 


1. The character of Theodore 
Roosevelt 

2. The honor system in high 
school 

3. Student government in high 
school 

4. The theater of Shakespeare’s 
time 

5. American music 

6. Apple raising 

7. Puppets 


8. Citizen training camps 

9. Free verse 

10. A great living American 

1 1 . Achievements of outstanding 
Negroes 

12. Modern art 

13. Walt Disney and the motion 
picture 

14. The Red Cross 

15. Landscape gardening 

16. The Olympic games 


Planning and Outlining 

securing material you must organize it. By shuffling 
cards or small sheets of paper, you can easily group to- 
those on the same topic. To arrive at main topics for 
outline think what the principal divisions of your topic 
also notice the topics on which you have found most 

will then discover that the remaining jottings are not 
importance. Some will serve as subtopics under a 
topic, some as subtopics under a subtopic, and some will 
to be dropped entirely. Frequently ask yourself, 'Ts this 
unmistakably clear and logical?” Stand off and 
at your plan objectively and accept it only if it has the 
and interest which you would like to find in another’s 
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-Example of topical outline for report 

Going Down! 

I. Imaginative conceptions of depths of sea 

A. Greek and Roman mythology 
B- Norse mythology 

C, Fiction — JulesYerne^sTwenty Thousand Leagues under ike Sea 

II. The diving bell 

A. Explanation of the bell 

B. Greek invention of the first bell in 1538 
a Halley’s bell 

III. Diving dress 

A. First diving dress in 1664 

B. Halley’s modification 

C. Kleingert’s improvement 

D. Siebe’s perfection 

IV. The bathysphere 

A. Meaning of word 

B. Description — a two-ton steel ball 

C. Improvements 

1 . Electric light 

2. Telephone 

3. Automatic valve for oxygen supply 

4. Chemicals to absorb poisonous air and moisture 

V. Continued progress toward ocean’s floor 

Before writing or speaking the report, revise the outline 
carefully. It is easier to rearrange an outline than a completed 
report. 

Activity 4 

Choose four of the following. Into what logical main divisions 
might material for a report on each of the topics you have selected 
fail? . 

Example 
Blood ' 

I. Composition 

II. Circulation 

III. Functions ' 
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1. Transportation in America 

2. Life in colonial America 

3. Henry Ford 

4. Photography as a hobby 

5. Accidents in the home 

6. Motion-picture censorship 

7. Dictatorship 


8. National parks 

9. Law (or something else) as a 
vocation 

10. Dr. William Morton 

1 1 . Man’s conquest of the strato- 
sphere 

12. Congressional Library 


Activity 5 


Below are topics for a report on X-rays. Select the three main 
topics and write them on your paper. Then arrange the subtopics 
logically under the main topics. Capitalize, number, and indent 
the items correctly. 


X, Invisibility 

2. ’'' Heinrich Geissler 

3. Professor Wilhelm Roentgen 

4. Characteristics 

5. Discovery of flaws in wood, 
iron, jewels 

6. Diagnosing and curing disease 


7. Powers of penetration 

8. Discoverers 

9. Similarity to light waves 
I o. Sir William Crookes 

1 1. Detection of smuggled goods 

12. Uses 

13. Heinrich Hertz 


Activity 6 

Write the outline of the report for which you have gathered 
material. Then test it by the seven questions in the following self- 
criticism chart and revise. 



I 


Self-criticism of Outline 

/. Is every main topic and subtopic on the subject? 

2. Do my main topics cover the subject? Do my subtopics cover ike 
main topics? 

3. Have I too many main topics? 

4. Does every subtopic belong under the main topic to which it is at- 
tacked? 

5. Are the main topics and the subtopics in each group sensibly arranged? 

6. Does any point appear twice in the outline? 

7. Is the outline correct in form? 
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Activity 7 

Answer these questions about the following report: 

1 . Does the report follow the outline? 

2. Does each paragraph have a topic sentence? If so, what is it? 

3. In what order are the facts arranged? 

4. Is the transition from topic to topic clear and smooth? 

5. Is the report clear? Accurate? Concise? 

6. Did you enjoy the report? Why? 

7. What, if anything, of importance did you learn from the report? 

Going Down! 

Man has always wondered just what is below the surface of the 
ocean. With vivid imaginations the Greeks and Romans peopled 
the seas with gods and goddesses w^ho lived sumptuously in royal 
palaces. Norse poets sang of mythical Siegfried’s fantastic adven- 
tures in Neptune’s realm, and even in the nineteenth century Jules 
Verne delighted many a boy’s heart with his fascinating Twenty 
Thousa?id Leagues under the Sea, Little did these people realize that 
some day real, everyday human beings would wrest from the sea 
the secrets which Neptune had hidden for thousands of years. 

The first actual attempt to defy the ocean’s depths was the inven- 
tion of the diving bell, which was first demonstrated in Spain in 
1538 by two Greeks in the presence of Emperor Charles V. If you 
float in water a cork to which is attached a lighted candle and then 
cover the candle with a tumbler, the result will be a crude diving 
bell The air in the tumbler cannot escape, so it remains within 
the tumbler and keeps the water from moving up into the glass. 
Aithough the candle seems to be under water, it is really surrounded 
by air and continues burning ‘*^until the oxygen of the air is ex- 
hausted, and then goes out, as would the life of a man under similar 
circumstances.” ^ In 1714 Dr. Halley attempted an improvement 
in the form of a queer wooden chamber loaded with lead and con- 
nected with a rubber hose to air-filled casks — truly a perilous 
experiment! His record descent was fifty-four feet and on that 
memorable occasion he remained an hour and a half in his bell. 

But the diving bell did not permit its occupant to move about on 
the ocean’s floor, so the diving suit was the next step toward deeper 
diving. The first one, in 1664, was made of leather with a crude 
helmet for the head. The versatile Halley improved on this in 1721 


^ “Diving,” in Mw International Encyclopedia^ Dodd, i922“25, v. 7, p. 108. 
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by using for a helmet a small diving bell with a glass front. Another 
variation, invented in 1798 by Kleingert, was a sort of tin-plated 
armor for the body and leather breeches for the legs. The original 
of the canvas and metal divdng dress now used was perfected in i 8‘^q 
by August Siebe. 

Still there were limits to the pressure which these devices could 
withstand in descending deeper and deeper into the ocean, and 
adventurous souls chafe at limits. The next step? Enter William 
Beebe, with his bathysphere (Greek for “depth balF’). In this 
hollow tw^-o-ton steel ball Beebe has already descended more than 
a half mile into the water and is striving continually to better his 
own record in his search for a knowledge of life which exists where 
sunlight never penetrates. From the windows of fused quartz which 
cast beams of light into the black water Beebe and his assistant 
observe the queer creatures which float by. An automatic valve 
furnishes enough oxygen for breathing, while chemicals stored in 
racks absorb moisture and carbon dioxide. Telephone connections 
are maintained at ail times and electric light is supplied by wires 
incased in solid rubber hose. 

Since Dr. Beebe has not yet, however, “touched bottom,’’ the 
cry descending to Da\7 Jones’s locker is still “Going down ! ” — -Pupil 
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Writing the Report 

Remember that your reader has not studied the subject’ as 
you have and make it easy for him to keep pace with you. 
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Examples will be helpful in planting an important point firmly 
in your reader’s mind. Use illustrations freely; they will add 
zest to your report, which may otherwise be a mere listing of 
facts and statistics. 

Activity 8 

Write the report for which you have been preparing. Use the 
questions under Activity 7 as a self-criticism chart. Build efficient 
sentences (Handbook, page 540-566). Choose correct, exact words 
(Handbook, pages 592-617). 

Book Report 

The book review is a common type of report. Why do 
magazines and newspapers print pages of reviews of books, 
motion pictures, plays, operas, art exhibits, concerts, and re- 
citals? Of what use are book reviews? By helping 11s to de- 
cide what books we ought to read and giving us information 
about the books we haven’t time to read, reviewers make us 
more intelligent about books of the day. In the field of con- 
temporary literature reviews are as useful as a history of 
literature is in the realm of older books: they guide and inform. 
Well-written book reviews are also entertaining. 

The first job of the critic is to find answers to these questions: 
(i) What was the author’s purpose? (2) Was his purpose 
worth while? (3) Was his purpose accomplished? If so, how? 
The topics of a review vary with the type of book read. A 
fiction or drama report may be a discussion of a number of these 
topics — 

I. The effect the author produces 

IL The way he produces that effect 

1. ^ Setting — time, place, atmosphere 

2. Plot — probability, suspense, climaxes, movement of story 

3. Scenes that would be effective on the stage 

4. Characters 

5. Theme or central idea 

6. Beginning and ending 

7. Contrast 

8. Clearness, force, and beauty of style — word choice 

9. Humor ' 
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IIL The best part of the story 
IV. Reasons for liking or disliking the book 

V. Comparison with other books by the same author or by otiier 
authors 

That is a long list. Of course, no book review includes a 
discussion of all these topics. It is better by use of incidents, 
illustrations, and citations to prove three or four points than 
to mention and discuss vaguely a dozen. A pointed reason 
for liking or not liking the book makes an effective ending of a 
report. 

Many of the topics given under fiction and drama may be 
used in a report on poetry. Other topics often discussed are — 

1 . The sound — meter, rime, rhythm, onomatopoeia, alliteration, 
most melodious lines 

2. Word pictures 

3. Feelings expressed by the poet or aroused in the reader 

4. Lines worth remembering 

5. Word choice 

A report on a biography should tell what the person discussed 
has done for the world, what he has added to the available hope, 
goodness, beauty, knowledge, or contentment. Useful topics 
are — 

1. The lasting work done by the subject of the biography 

2. His early experiences as a preparation for his lifework 

3. His traits 

4. His ideals 

5. His handicaps and hardships 

6. Assistance in achieving success 

7. The author’s style 

8. The fairness and accuracy of the biographer 

9. A comparison with other biographies 

10. The reasons for liking or disliking the book 


Internal Revenue 

By Christopher Morley 

Last night I' traveled around the world. T rode a bicycle in 
Bermuda. ' helped to dock the Aquitania, I rode in the cab of the 
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Twentieth Century Limited. That isn’t ail I did, either. . I met 
George L. Ely of West Rupert, Vermont, who sells the ‘Teal stuff” 
in maple sugar. I learned that The Tempest is the best guidebook 
to Bermuda and that the Moran family is a clan of tugboats. How 
did I crowd so much into one night? I read Christopher Morley’s 
delightful collection of essays. Internal Revenue. Here’s a book that 
offers everything — excitement, humor, adventure, and odd bits of 
information all presented in Mr, Morley’s informal style. By ail 
means read Internal Revenue. — Pupil 

Activity 9 

After reading the preceding review, write a lively, pointed, enter- 
taining one-paragraph report of a book you have read recently. 
Choose correct, accurate, forceful words (Handbook, pages 592-617) . 

Gu7is of Burgoyne 

By Bruce Lancaster 

Reviewed by Stephen Vincent Benet in New York 
Herald Tribune ^^Books^^ 

The terrible, terrible Hessians — at least by reputation — have 
long played an important part in American folk-demonology. They 
were ruthless mercenaries hired by a cruel English Idng to shoot 
and plunder clear-eyed American farmers, and whenever one of 
them bit the dust Freedom gave a patriotic yell. At least that’s 
the way I got it from The Boys of ’76*. But in this long and meaty 
novel of Burgoyne’s ill-fated expedition, Mr. Lancaster redresses 
an historic injustice and tells an admirable and stirring tale. His 
very hero, Kurt Ahrens, is a Saxon from Dresden, an officer in the 
service of Hesse-Hanau'and a gunner under Burgoyne. 

The book starts, appropriately, with the forced enlistment of be- 
wildered recruits from the fields and workshops of Hanau — ap- 
prentices, tapsters, coopers, farmers — hired out by their Prince at 
thirty thalers a head to voyage to a new, wild country and fight men 
they had no quarrel with at all. It ends with Freiherr Kurt Ahrens’ 
individual acceptance both of America and the American idea and 
with the quite unforeseen and unpredictable absorption of many of 
his Hanauers in the American scene. They had come to fight, and 
they fought with stolid courage while the fighting was going on. 
But once it was over — well, there was the good farmland, where a 
man might plow his own fields without being bothered by princes. 
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Mr. Lancaster’s mam theme is, of course, Burgoyne’s unlucky 
campaign and he has brought the events and the men who made 
them vividly to life. We follow the cumbrous, conglomerate, gay- 
uniformed army that was to cut the rebellion in two, from Crown 
1 oint to the end at Saratoga. We see it, sweating its way through 
unaccustomed wilderness, harried and sniped at and bushwhacked 
by a rabble of brown-shirted farmers who would not stand in line 
of battle to be properly shot down, but melted away before a parade- 
ground charge, oMy to reform quickly, strike again, pick off gaudily 
dressed officers with waspish precision, and generaUy defy European 
rules of war. And, in the end, we see the bewildered capitulation — 
and see it through the .eyes of a man who has come to realize j ust 
what sort of thing he has been fighting. For Arnold ivon Saratoga --- 
but General Homesickness and General Wilderness were also in the 
campaign. 

As for Kurt Ahrens himself, he brought an expert knowledge of 
aitiliep^, a common-sense point of view on military matters, and a 
heart he was soon to lose to the American girl, Judith Hunnewelf 
who could shoot a.s well as a man but knew^ German from her 
lather’s books and independence firom the air she breathed. Their 
love story is a pleasant thread that helps tie the book together. It 
is not merely thrown in as a sop to the reader’s interest, and it is 
genuine. 

Mr. Lancaster has given us a first-class story from the American 
past. ^ The history is there — and fascinating history it is. But it 
doesn t stick out in chunks; it is part and parcel of the narrative. 
And, despite the length of the book, there is a fresh vividness to the 
telling that canies the reader steadily along. You are never con- 
scious of the notebook behind the story — though Mr. Lancaster 
must have filled a good many of them. It left one reader and a 
readei used to historical novels — wa.nting to know more, not only 
about Kurt Ahrens and his Judith, but about the luckless Goriveii- 
tion troops, fumbled between two governm.ents and doomed to rot 
till Yorktown. In fact, Mr. Lancaster could have gone on till York- 
town,^as far as I m concerned. Perhaps no better compHiiient could 
be paid. 

Activity 10 

Clip from a magazine or a newspaper a good book review and 
paste it^on a sheet of paper. Then beside the review write a list of ■ 
the topics the critic discusses and tell why you : think, the review a 
good one.. 
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Activity ii 

Write a clear, convincing, and entertaining review of a book you 
have read recently. Base it on a number of the topics listed on 
pages 96-97. Avoid trite phrases by explaining directly and 
pointedly why you like or dislike the book. A mere telling of the 
story or the life of the author is not a review. Build correct, efficient 
'sentences (Handbook, pages 540-566). Choose words which mean 
exactly what you wish to say. 


Secictary's Report 

A secretary’s report is a record of the business transacted, 
the motions passed, the committees appointed, and other im- 
portant happenings. It should be concise, clear, and pointed. 

In some English classes the pupils in turn act as secretary, 
write the minutes in the secretary’s book, and read them in 
class or write them on the blackboard. Marie Herzog, for 
example, acts as secretary on Monday, takes notes, writes the 
minutes of the meeting, reads the minutes on Tuesday, listens 
to the criticism of the pupils and the teacher, makes correc- 
tions, and then passes the secretary’s book to Clara West, who 
acts as secretary of Tuesday’s meeting. 

The secretary’s report of a meeting of an English class should, 
as a rule, include the date, the assignment for the next recita- 
tion, important announcements or business, a resume of the 
work done, and a summary of what the class learned during 
the period. When you write a report of a meeting of your 
class, avoid stereotyped expressions. Omit matters of daily 
class routine which all the pupils understand — for example, 
‘‘The class met in Room 208”; “The class came to order when 
the bell rang”; “The teacher then took the attendance”; 
“When the passing bell rang, the class was dismissed.” Keep 
in mind three purposes of the secretary’s report: (i) to help 
the pupils at the beginning of a period to review the work of 
the preceding period; (2) to let the absent pupil know exactly 
what he missed and to guide him in the making up of his work; 
(3) to give the secretary valuable practice in, summarizing and 
in reading aloud. Of course, you know that practice of any 
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sort — summarizing, tennis, chess, or typing, for instance 
of real value only when you take pains and do your best. 


■ IS 


Example ,, , 

November 3, 19— 

Miss Jergens began the work of the period by dictating the 
assignment for November 4. The class was instructed to read'care- 
fully pages 263-289 and 324-349 of Microbe Hunters in preparation 
for a test on the work of David Bruce and Waiter Reed. 

Miss Jergens then turned the class over to Mr. Hamer, the class 
chairman. After a brief talk on “Modern Science/’ the topic of the 
day’s panel discussion, Mr. Hamer introduced Miss Wolf, the first 
speaker. In her talk on “Science in the Home” Miss Wolf pointed 
out that years ago people did not have in their homes such modern 
conveniences as washing machines, electric lights, vacuum cleaners, 
telephones, radios, and air-conditioning equipment. 

Next Mr. Schreiber spoke on “Methods of Microbe Hunters.” 
After describing Koch’s discovery of the anthrax bacillus, Mr. 
Schreiber discussed the four steps of microbe hunting: (i) isolate 
probable germ; (2) grow germ in artificial culture media; (3) in- 
oculate animal with suspected germ; (4) if animal dies, dissect it 
and look for germ. In conclusion Mr. Schreiber told how scientists 
stain germs to see them more easily under the microscope. 

In his discussion of medical science today the third speaker, 
Mr. Deal, pointed out that it is only within the last fifty years that 
new scientific methods of prevention and cure of disease have been 
accepted. Because of them the life expectancy of a baby has, 
within thirty years, been raised fifteen years. To fight pneumonia, 
one of the chief causes of death, physicians have prepared serums. 
Although there are thirty- two different types of pneumonia, certa in 
kinds are so rare that five serums cure ninety-five per cent of all 
the cases. Mr. Deal also briefly discussed cancer, which is a malig- 
nant and abnormal growth of cells, and stressed the need for early 
treatment of the disease. In early stages many cases can be cur.ed 
by surgery. X-rays, or radium. 

The last speaker, Mr. Stein, told about Polaroid, a thin, flexible 
glass. Light is composed of vertical and horizontal rays. The 
vertical light rays are essential for sight; the horizontal rays cause 
glare. Polaroid eliminates the horizontal rays. Invented by 
Edwin H. Sand, this glass is used for. cameras, sun glasses, micro- 
scopes, and telescopes. 

' : After the speakers had answered several questions, members of 
the class joined in the discussion. Next Miss Jergens was' called on. 
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for a criticism. Miss Wolf was criticized for talking to the floor 
rather than to the class and for teUing the class what everyone knew. 
Mr. Schreiber, on the other hand, had evidently investigated his 
subject thoroughly and spoke clearly and effectively. Mr. Deal 
was commended for interesting material Occasionally, however, 
he mumbled instead of speaking clearly, and during his talk mis- 
pronounced apparatus^ benignant^ and Becquerel. Several times Mr. 
Stein failed to make technical details clear to the class. He lacked 
vigor and animation and depended too much upon his notes. 

During the period the class learned many interesting facts about 
modern science and received valuable pointers about preparing 
and delivering a speech. 

David Schwartz 
Secretary 

Activity i 2 

Write, when your tmm comes, a secretary’s report of an English 
recitation. Summarize thoughtfully the work done during the 
period. Leave out unimportant details of the class routine. 

Try Your Skill 

1. In preparation for writing a brief biography interview a 
celebrity, any other useful citizen of your city or community, 
or a leader in your school. If possible, select someone with an 
eventful career and a colorful personality. To ask intelligent 
questions find out in advance everything you can about the 
interests and achievements of your subject. 

2. Report to the class two or more points of view on a con- 
troversial subject — the foreign policy of our government, for 
example. Gather your material from newspaper editorials and 
magazine articles. 

3. Prepare an oral report on a major problem facing our 
government. Suggestions are unemployment, foreign policy, 
crime, old age security, adequate medical care for all. In- 
clude in your report experts’ suggestions for solving the prob- 
lem. 

4. ■ Gathervinformation and write a report on a contemporary 
author whose books you have read and enjoyed. Include a 
brief biography. Tell what type of books he writes and why 
you find them interesting. 


UNIT SEVEN 


The Motion Picture 

Why Study the Motion Picture? 


Have you ever watched a chemist in a research laboratory 
analyzing a product for quality and purity? He takes samples 
of the specimen, tests them painstakingly for every reaction, 
and compares the results with his table of standards. If the 
comparison is favorable, his stamp of approval is the purchaser’s 
protection against fraud and poor quality. 

Every week eighty-five million people in the United States 
attend the motion pictures. Perhaps you are one of them. By 
what standards do you choose the film on which you spend 
your money and (what is more important) your time? It’s 
fun to know, the advertisers tell us. Let’s find out what we 
can reasonably expect of a good motion picture. Just as a 
chemical compound, like water or sodium chloride, is com- 
posed of elements, so a good motion picture is a clever com- 
pound of many elements. Let’s form our own consumers’ 
research laboratory to examine these elements and set up a table 
of standards. Then if we discover that a picture is properly 
compounded, we can give it our endorsement or stamp of 
approval, enjoy it ourselves, and recommend it to our friends. 

Story 

The story, an important element in the eyes of movie-goer 
and producer, may be adapted from a stage play or a novel, 
or it may be written by professional scenarists. For the screen 
it must be translated into action. Usually it involves a conflict 
between forces (good and evil, duty and pleasure, wealth and 
poverty) that mounts steadily toward a climax and ends quickly 
but sensibly. When almost six hundred feature pictures are 
produced a year, it is impossible to expect a genuinely new 
plot for each picture. But original handling or a fresh approach 
can transform an old idea into a valuable film. 
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The Story should deal with timely problems, problems im- 
portant to us. We may well feel cheated if we are given a 
'Take ending” — one that is really no solution to the tangled 
situation into which characters have been led. Except in 
fantasies like Snow White or The Wizard of Oz and in romances, 
we have a right to demand reality. A true and complete 
picture of life as we know it holds for most people a greater 
fascination than the unreal stock romance of class B pictures. 

Dialog 

In our modern motion picture the story is told to the audi- 
ence by action (pantomime) and dialog. The latter, to be 
effective, should be natural, significant, cleverly timed, and 
wisely seasoned with real humor. It should not retard the 
progress of the story. Since there is, ordinarily, pause in action 
when the characters speak, too much chatter will destroy the 
effect of the performance. 

Theme 

Underlying the story, perhaps only hinted at by the dialog, 
is the theme of the picture (self-sacrifice, love for humanity, 
"crime doesn’t pay”). Very often it furnishes a motive for the 
story and helps to unify the action. If it is a wholesome, worth- 
while idea, honestly portrayed, clearly stated, the picture will 
cause many people to think seriously about a vital problem. 
On the contrary, an unwholesome theme attractively pre- 
sented (that crime is colorful and romantic, for instance) can 
be a powerful force for evil. 

Stories fall naturally into certain types — comedy, fantasy, 
farce, melodrama, musical, mystery, social drama, and tragedy. 
The last two are more likely to have serious themes; comedies 
usually have themes handled rather lightly. 

Activity i — Humor in the Photoplay 

By using as a basis motion pictures (not slapstick comedies) you 
have found genuinely humorous, formulate by class discussion 
standards for rating the humor of a photoplay. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing questions will guide your discussion: 
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1 . J)id the humor depend on situation, dialog, or pantomime? 

2 . Was it kindly humor or enjoyable only at the expense of some 
race, nationality, profession, or physically handicapped person? 

3. What, in your opinion, was its purpose? 

Was it important to the development of the action and characters 
or merely incidental? Was it made up largely of wisecracks, 
puns, and gags? 

After drawing up standards for rating the humor in motion 
pictures, apply these standards to humor (i) on the radio, (2) in 
advertisements, (3) in the books you read, (4) in the “funnies.” 


Activity 2 — Comparing Films and Their Sources 

The recent filming of the classics, both novels and plays, pro- 
vides abundant opportunity to observe how a screen story is made 
from a book. Compare a film based on a book with the book. 
Examples of books which have been filmed are: Treasure Island, 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, A Tale of Two Cities, David Copperfield, A 
Christmas Carol, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, The Prince arid the 
Pauper, Captains Courageous, Of Human Bondage, Pygmalion, Alice in 
Wonderland, The Three Musketeers, Wuthering Heights, Alice Adams. 
Some points of discussion might be: 

1 . Omissions. Should the film follow the book closely? Why? What 
omissions in plot or character were made in the photoplay under 
discussion? Why? 

2. Additions. Were scenes and characters added in the film under 
. discussion? What? Why? 

3. Rearrangement. Were any changes made in the sequence of events? 
What? Why? 

4. Value. Was the filming of this book worth while? Why? 


Activity 3 — Comparing Photoplays and Books 

Prepare to take an active part in the discussion of one of these 

topics; 

1. What advantages does the motion-picture producer have over 
the novelist or playwright? Under what disadvantages does he 
work? . 

2. What type of novel makes the best screen play? Gan you name 
any important novels that would not make good photoplays? 
Give your reasons. 

3. Is. it preferable' to read the book fii^t or see the photoplay first? 

: .Why?. 
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Activity 4 — Comparing Photoplays 

In an oral report compare the story, characters, theme and 
Imrnor of two motion pictures. How much emphasis is placed on 
the idea? How much on action? Organize your comparison, usin^ 
proper word bridges to make clear your transition from point to 
point (see pages 51-52). Speak distinctly. Pronounce every word 
correctly (Handbook, pages 634-648). 

Acting 

Have you a favorite actor or actress? What is the basis for 
your admiration? The really fine actor bufids his reputation 
on poise rather than on physical beauty, on perfection of voice 
rather than on perfection of features, on excellence in even 
me smallest role rather than on cheap fan magazine publicity. 
Of course, he must be wisely cast. In Marie Antoinette the 
extraordinary resemblance between the portraits of Marie 
Louis XV, Louis XVI, and De Fersen and their screen counter- 
parts was often pointed out. But more important than this 
was the actors’ vivid portrayal of the parts. To give a sincere 
and moving performance, an actor must live the role. Then 
he will play the part simply, naturally, without affectation, 
ills periormance will be convincing. 

Activity 5 

By keen observation, careful planning, and the use of picture- 
making phrases (see pages 388-391), write a description of a par- 
ticularly fine bit of characterization in a motion picture seen 
recently. Choose one scene only, not necessarily the most im- 
portant ^ene Describe the pantomime that accompanies the 
dialog. How do facial expression, habits, use of hands, dress, and 
speech help to build up the characterization? Choose correct 
accurate words (Handbook, pages 592— 617). ^ 


Can a photoplay give an honest, impartial portrait of a histor 
ngure. What have you learned about the personality and life c 

Of what value is tl 





Spencer Tracy, preparing for the title role in Edison the Mafi, 
absorbed background at Dearborn with the aid of 
Henry Ford. 


Keystone View Co. 

Filming a scene from Robin Hood, The camera is supported 
by a steel boom. 


Internatiojiul News I'^hotos 
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photoplay in the study of history and biography? In your discussion 
you may refer to the following films and similar films: 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street, Victoria the Great, Conquest (Napoleon) j 
Daniel Boone, Juarez^ The Story of Louis Pasteur, The Life of Emile ^ola, 
Mary of Scotland, Marie Antoinette, White Angel (Florence Nightingale), 
The Buccaneer (Andrew Jackson and Jean LaFitte), Alexander Graham 
Bell 

Activity 7 

How many film actors and actresses would you call great? Evolve 
through class discussion a set of standards by which you can rate 
acting ability. Include such items as versatility, poise, speech, and 
emotional power. 

Lights! Sound! Camera/ 

On the cameraman and the sound director often depends 
the success or the failure of a picture or a star. With his lights, 
lenses, and filters the cameraman must be ready to produce 
any illusion from the white glare of Arctic ice to the dappled 
forest shadows. In a close-up he may reveal every blemish in 
pitiless detail or in lovely soft tones produce flawless perfec- 
tion. His long shots must give us background and general 
impressions. His close-ups draw our attention to dramatic 
details, the most fleeting expressions of emotion. His technique 
must be flawless. But he must also be an artist, blending scene 
with scene so skillfully that we are not conscious of transition. 
To prevent a “spotty” or poorly organized film, the cameraman 
uses fade-outs and trick shots to indicate the passage of time 
and change of scene. 

Working with the cameraman is the sound director. With 
his microphones he must pick up sounds from a whisper to 
the roar of a hurricane. In addition he must synchronize 
music, voice, and incidental sound effects so that they do not 
distract from the illusion of reality but rather heighten it. 

Activity 8 

Of the following technical terms used by the cameraman and 
sound director, how many can you define? When you give your 
definition, explain also the process involved, and describe clearly 
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one example you have noticed in a recent film. If you’re curiouSj 
see pages 301-322 of Kiesling’s Talking Pictures or pages 71-97 of 
Lewis and Rand’s Film and School, 


angle shot dissolve 

cinematographer dubbing 

close-up fade-out 

continuity filter 

cut-back flag- 


flash 
mixer 
pan shot 
prop man 
quickie 


release 

scenario 

slate 

stand-in 

wipe 


Activity 9 

What advantages does the screen have over the stage in telling 
a story, displaying action, and portraying emotion? How are the 
cameramen and sound directors responsible for these advantages? 
Refer specifically to motion pictures and at least one stage play 
you have seen. What advantages has the stage over the screen? 



Screen Arts and Crafts 

About two hundred seventy-six different industries, arts, and 
crafts are employed in the filming of a single motion picture. 
Upon this army of workers depend the naturalness and effec- 
tiveness of the background. Settings and costumes must be 
authentic down to the last detail, especially in a period picture. 
Make-up must transform the beautiful star into a wrinkled old 
woman so skillfully that she seems perfectly natural even under 
the exacting close-up. Incidental music must suit the period 
of the play, create the right mood, and prepare us for im- 
portant action. Yet for the men and women who make icicles, 
spin cobwebs, create dust storms, build castles, and fashion 
wigs, the highest praise is that to us their creations look like 
the real thing. 


Activity 10 

Choose a motion picture and be ready to i'eport to the class on 
some phase of the background: setting (interior and exterior), cos- 
tume, make-up, music, or special effects. To gather worth-while 
material consult the card catalog (see pages 66--72) for books in 
.your library on the; motion picture. , 
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Direction 

The director is the alchemist who must fuse the isolated ele- 
ments of a film into a unified whole. Together with the pro- 
ducer he presides over the story conference to choose a o-ood 
plot, he supervises the scenario writing, he initiates the neces- 
sary research. Then the important job of casting must be 
done with care; models of costumes and sets must be approved. 
When the actual filming of the scenario begins, it is the director 
who must interpret the story, coach the actors, originate for 
cameraman and sound director new tricks to catch significant 
action and emotion. 

_ Since the motion picture is photographed by scenes and not 
m regular order, the director, with the cameraman, must se- 
lect the best shots and blend them so that no breaks are ap- 
parent. Then follows the editing to catch mistakes (the 
boners” which movie-goers enjoy detecting). On the di- 
rector, as on the conductor of the symphony orchestra, falls 
the responsibility for the finish, the originality, the sincerity 
and the significance of the performance. ‘ ’ 

Activity i i 

Make a list of the directors whose work you have seen, together 
with the tides of their pictures. By reference to these films explain 
the statement, “The director is the most important single individual 

in the movie industry.’’ 


Values 


Granted that a picture has a fine cast, a good director, an 
an entertaining sto^, what is its effect on the millions wh 
see it and may be influenced by it? Naturally, since you g 
to the movies for recreation, it is the entertainment value o 
a picture that chiefly interests you; but a film may have 
social value also. The following questions may help you t 
decide the social value of pictures you have seen or will see. 

I. Is the story wholesome? 

_ 2. Does it encourage and hold up for admiration right rela 
tionships — between parents and children, for example? 
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3. Does it defend ideals of peace, justice, self-sacrifice, free- 
dom, honesty? 

4. Does it give a true picture of life today (or in some his- 
toric period)? 

5. Does it deal frankly and honestly with problems facing 
your community — crime, political corruption, unemployment, 
the assimilation of immigrants? 

6 . Does it treat with tolerance different racial, national, and 
sectional groups? 

7. Does it treat controversial issues (strikes, war, class hatred) 
impartially? 

8. Does it leave you with a changed attitude or a desire to 
take action? 

Activity 12 

1 . Recommend to the class a picture which you believe to have real 
social value. What is its theme? What is the problem presented 
by the ston/? What is the solution? Is the solution fair, justifia- 
ble, logical? Is the situation realistically presented by characters 
and setting? What was your reaction to the photoplay? 

2. Observe carefiilly a newsreel. How much of the time is given to 
pictures of conflict (strikes, war)? Do you detect any bias in 
this photographic reporting? Is it possible for newsreels to in- 
fluence public opinion? How? 

Shopping for a Movie 

Do you choose your photoplays with as much intelligence 
and care as you use in buying a hat or a pair of shoes? Since 
you can’t see every picture, you must often base your choice 
on another’s judgment. z\clvertisements and publicity office 
blurbs naturally will make the most of phrases like ‘'stupendous 
spectacle” and “epic of the age” in selling their wares. The 
reviews in the reputable newspapers and magazines are your 
liest guides. The Parents' Magazine, for example, publishes in 
each issue a trustworthy guide to current photoplays. 



Motion-Picture Reviews 

, The motion-picture review follows- the general outline of 
the book report (pages 96-99). It usually includes a general 
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estimate of the production, then a sketchy outline of the plot 
— seldom revealing the ending — and finally a criticism of the 
work of actors, director, and technicians. The value of a re- 
view to the reader depends on the reviewer’s originality, his 
ability to state his ideas with clarity and emphasis, and his 
understanding of the elements and values of a successful picture. 

Brief review 

Good-bye^ Mr. Chips (mgm) — Social Drama 

Director: Sam Wood. Cast: Robert Donat, Greer Garson, Terry 
Kilburn. Screen play by R. G. Sheriff and others from the novel 
by James Hilton. 

A rare pleasure is offered in this delightful screen production of 
a character created by James Hilton. Robert Donat distinguishes 
himself in his sincere and delicate delineation of Mr. Chips, a shy 
and gentle master in an English public school, which he enters as a 
young man and teaches in for many years, endearing himself to the 
hearts of all. Although unassuming, the di'ama of his life is crowded 
with both interesting and pathetic experiences, the greatest of which 
is his courting and marriage. Katherine (Greer Garson) brings into 
his life a radiance and beauty which he never loses. The scene in 
his classroom the day of her death is one of the high spots of the 
picture, displaying the actor’s ability to express silently his deep 
sorrow. The picture teems with intimate and homely details, with 
touches of humor. The traditions, discipline, and codes of an Eng- 
lish public school are clearly defined, and the scenes showing the 
time-worn buildings interesting. A well-selected cast adds to the 
charm of this delightful picture, and the director is to be con- 
gratulated on h is sympathetic handling of a production which leaves 
with the spectator a feeling of contentment. Family . — Selected 
Motion Pictures 

Activity 13 — Photoplay Reviews 

I. Clip from newspapers and magazines and paste in your notebook 
two or more motion-picture reviews. Underline the important 
points made by the reviewer. How much space is devoted to 
plot? To characterization? To direction? To technicalities? 
What is the general estimate of the picture? Does the reviewer 
use meaningless stock phrases? Circle them. Do his criticisms 
seem just? What additional topics should be covered in a good 
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review? Does the review make you want to see (or to avoid) 
the film? 

2. Prepare an oral review of a recent motion picture. Keep in 
mind the elements of a good film discussed earlier in this unit. 
Use an attractive introductory sentence that will catch the 
interest of the class and indicate clearly your estimate of the 
picture. Illustrate your points. Use specific words; avoid 
interesting, nice, pretty, terrible, good. Speak distinctly and pro- 
nounce every word correctly (Handbook, pages 634--64E), 

3. You probably have seen a motion picture recently that you would 
like to recommend to your classmates (or perhaps to advise them 
to avoid). Write a concise, readable review. List at the be- 
ginning the producer, the author, the director, and the principal 
actors. Build efficient sentences (Handbook, pages 540-566). 
The corrected reviews may be filed in a spring binder for the 
use of the class when they choose their motion pictures. 

Does It Pass the Screen Test? 

Whether you attend motion pictures regularly or only occa- 
sionally, it’s fun to keep a record of the films you see and your 
estimate of them. At the end of the year you can check your 
ability as a critic against the decisions of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences. Copy the chart on pages 114-115 
into your notebook and score every picture you see. How many 
of your screen purchases pass this screen test with flying colors? 

Activity 14 — Motion-Picture Magazines 

Bring to class and report on a popular motion-picture magazine. 
What are the special features included? What is the purpose of 
the biographies and photographs of stars? Is the information re- 
liable? Are the reviews candid, unbiased? Compare this magazine 
with the Hollywood Spectator or the National Board of Review Magazine. 
Consider the type and the im.portance of features and the reliability 
,of the information. ' Then rate the .magazine as worthless, un- 
reliable, generally reliable, or authoritative. 

Activity 15 — Bulletin Board 

Let groups of three, serving in turn as a Bulletin Board committee, 
post the latest : reviews of outstanding pictures, clippings about 
coming photoplay events, advertisements .of films, stills of good cur- 
rent films, and the best reviews and reports by members of the class. 
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Direction 

+3 Strikingly imaginative 
+2 Umisuai, convincing 
+1 Smooth, good 

0 Irregular, spotty 
-I Dull, weak 

Multiply Score by Weight 
to Get Weighted Score 

Score 

Weight. 1 

Weighted 

Score 


10 


Acting (speech and characterization included) 

+3 Sincere, convincing, intelligent by all members of cast 
+2 All acting adequate, some exceptional 

4-1 Poor acting by one or two 
, o Whole cast below standard 
-I Poor, ham acting by all 
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PH0T0GI1.4PHY AND LIGHTING 

-f 3 Distinguished; high artistic merit; helps interpret story 
+2 Exceptionally good 

4-1 Good but not unusual 

0 Ordinary 
™ I Poor 


5 


Settings, Costumes, Make-ut, Properties 
- i-3 Noteworthy for beauty, authenticity 

4-2 Appropriate 

4-1 Acceptable 
o Inappropriate, inaccurate 

-I Crude, hackneyed, ugly, gaudy, overdone I 


5 


Dialog, Sound and Musical Efeects | 

4-3 Natural; true to situation; music (if any) well repro- 
duced 

4-2 Satisfying; or good as comedy effects 
-fi Adeciuate 
o Distracting effects 
-I Unnatural, false 


5 


Casting . 

-f- 3 Every^ actor admirably suited to the character he is sup- 
posed to interpret 

4-1 One or two characters miscast 
o Alajority miscast 


5 


Name (Title) of Picture 

4-3 Appropriate and attention-getting 
+2 Appropriate 

4-1 Commonplace 

o Misleading . . 

- 1 No connection with the picture whatever, or sensational 
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. . - . , - — ^ 


Total weiguleu score ■ 

f Divide Total Weighted Score by 1 
1 ^ to Get Percentage Score. j 

‘ Percentage Score 



^ ^ Reprinted by permission of Schohstk from Sarah MacLean Mdien’s 'Em k 
M.otion Pictures. 




UNIT EIGHT 


City, School, and Glass Newspaper 

THE CITY NEWSPAPER 

Functions 

’ave you ever watched people reading newspapers in a train 
' bus? Perhaps a boy chuckles over the ‘Tunnies/’ a business- 
an scans the financial pages or the editorials, a housewife 
udies the women’s page or glances at the society news. Each 
ids what he is looking for, whether amusement or informa- 
in. 

The businessman may find in the editorial columns an argu- 
ent to help him form an opinion on an important question. 

■ enough persons make up their minds in this fashion, public 
union may force a dishonest politician to resign or the legis- 
ture to pass a new law. Newspapers inform and amuse but 
so point out undesirable conditions which should be remedied. 


Judging a Newspaper 

There are many newspapers published daily. How shall we 
lect? Which one shall we choose? When one picks up at 
indom a paper on a newsstand, he may buy news or scandal; 
e may select matter intended for intelligent readers or for 
eople who can read only monosyllables. The best way to 
ecide upon a worth-while newspaper is to secure copies of 
sweral and examine them carefully. The following questions 
dll show you what to look for in each. 

' I. Is it a tabloid or a standard-sized paper? (The size of a 
abloid forces editors to omit or shorten important stories.) 

2. How many pages are devoted to news? “Funnies” and 
muzzles? Columns and reviews? Advertisements? (The great- 
ist number of pages, of course, should be devoted to news. 
Furthermore, the paper should not be top-heavy with adver- 
Ti . xiS ■ 
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tisements.) Are the articles on books, music, art, motion, pic- 
tures, and the drama interesting and informing? 

3. Are the advertisements in good taste? Do they make 
extravagant claims? (No reliable paper accepts an advertise- 
ment which is intended to defraud the public.) 

4. Is enough space devoted to foreign and national news? 
(It is very important to know what is going on outside our ow.ii 
town.) 

5. Are spaces between stories or at the ends of columns 
filled with statistics and other odd bits of information such as 
might be found in an almanac? (This is called “boilerplate."’ 
It is kept on hand to fill up space when news is lacking.) 

6. Does the main .headline run across the entire front page? 
Is it in large, startling type? (Most conservative new'spapers 
save these “streamer” or “banner” headlines and large type 
for events that are of world-wide importance. ) 

7. Do the headlines summarize the story accurately or are 
they misleading? (Since many persons depend solely upon 
headlines for their information, the headlines must not be 
biased or inaccurate.) 

8. Does the newspaper “play up” (emphasize) crime, scan- 
dal, and sensations — for example, murders and divorces? Are 
the pictures interesting and informing or are they put in to 
attract the sensation-seeking reader? Does the paper report 
fully inventions and scientific discoveries? (Some newspapers 
appeal to the emotions rather than to the intelligence of 
readers.) 

9. Is the English clear, correct, concise, dignified, or coa.rse 
and sensational? Are there mistakes in spelling, punctuation, 
gTam,m,ar, position of words? (These show care,l.ess or hasty 
revision or proofreading.) 

10. Are the news stories based on facts or on rumors? Have 
the reporters got the facts, got all the facts, and got the facts 
straight? (“It was learned on highest authority” and “It is be- 
lieved that” are signs that the reporter is dealing in rirmo,rs») 

I I . Do the .news stories show favoritism, or hostility towarcl 
any group? (Although the editorials of most newspapers sup- 
port a ' particular political party, reliable papers try in their 
mews columns to be fair to all. If an important story about a 
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specific group is “played down’’ [dismissed in a few para- 
graphs], it is a sign of bias or prejudice.) 

12. Do you find any story which appears to have been pub- 
lished because someone insisted upon it or to have been written 
to further someone’s selfish interests? (Occasionally, for ex- 
ample, a critic writes a review praising a poor book because 
the paper is carrying a large advertisement of it. In this case 
the editor, who should be impartial, is allowing himself to be 
swayed by the business manager, whose responsibility it is to 
see that the paper makes money.) 

Activity i 

1. Dr. Clyde Miller, director of the Institute of Propaganda Analv- 
sis, said recently, ‘‘The New York Times, the New York Herald 
Tribune, the Chicago Daily News, and the Christian Science Monitor 
are the finest newspapers in the world.” 

Borrow one of these papers from the library and examine it to 
check Dr. Miller’s statement. Base your analysis upon the pre- 
ceding questions. 

2. Examine critically your favorite local paper and answer the 
twelve questions about it. How will your increased understand- 
ing of the paper affect your attitude while reading it? 

3. Using the twelve questions, compare two newspapers published 
in your city or community. 

4. Is it desirable to read conservative, liberal, and radical news- 
papers? Democratic, Republican, and independent? Wliy? 

Reading the Newspaper Intelligently 

Two persons are reading the same issue of a newspaper. 
“Nothing here at all,” yawns one. “Listen to this yam!” 
exclaims another enthusiastically. After he has read it aloud, 
his companion remarks in a bewildered tone, “Funny, I didn’t 
see that.” Much depends upon the ability to read a newspaper 
intelligently. 

Assuming then that we have bought a reliable paper, let 
us see how we can get the most information and enjoyment for 
our. money and time. No one reads a newspaper from first 
page to last, as he reads a novel. 
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‘'’MustnH bother Daddy until he finishes his morning paper.” 


News Stories 

Instead of turning immediately to the comic strips, let’s 
pause at the front page, which carries the latest and most 
important news. The headline of the ‘^‘lead story” (always 
placed in the upper right-hand column) catches our eye. We 
read the ^lead” (first paragraph) and the "‘subheads” (a long 
story is broken up by titles between sections). Not being 
particularly interested in the details, we glance at other stories 
on the page, read all the headlines, a few of the leads, and one 
or two of the stories on topics in which we are interested. 

If there is on the front page an index to the paper, we con- 
sult this, maldng mental notes to watch for the stories we wish 
to read. We then turn to pages two and three. 

An ordinary reader skips some pages and skims others. Al- 
though he usually spends no more than a split second deciding 
whether or not to read a story, subconsciously he has considered 
several things: Are the facts as condensed in the headline 
interesting? Is the event one he should be informed about? 
Does the story appear under the name of a well-known re- 
porter or correspondent? Does the date line (i.e., “Shanghai, 
March 6 — ”) include the name of a war-torn city or a far-ofl^ 
romantic town which promises excitement or atmosphere? 
Does the story throw new light on an old subject? 
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Departments 

Finally we come to the departments: sports, society, finance, 
theater, screen, radio, books, art, music, women’s news, edu- 
cation, shipping, crops, police, weather, army, navy, real es- 
tate, obituaries. We may pause here to read thoroughly a few 
reviews or articles or go hurrying on. Of course, we shall not 
overlook such a special feature as an entertaining cartoon or 
humor column, the signed article of our favorite news com- 
mentator, or the day’s chapter of a good book the newspaper 
is printing. 


Editorials 

Arthur Brisbane said, ‘^‘^An editorial can do four important 
things: teach, attack, defend, praise.” He added that teaching 
is the most important, attacking is the easiest, and defending 
and praising are often neglected. 

When we arrive at the editorial page our attitude will change. 
Most of the news stories we have skipped or skimmed. Now 
we shall decide what editorials are worth reading and then 
read them carefully and thoughtfully. 

The editorial writer aims to guide public opinion by a skillful 
use of persuasion. Therefore he must put himself in the reader’s 
place and look at the matter from the reader’s angle. His 
topic is usually taken from the day’s news. 

In tone, editorials vary from the serious or impassioned to 
the humorous, whimsical, or lightly satirical. Like Addison 
and Steele, who believed that they could eflFect reforms by 
making vice ridiculous, many editorial writers use humor and 
good-natured banter to achieve their purposes. The editorial 
writer should always be courteous, fair, and fearless. 

Activity 2 

In your examination of a paper have you come across any 
columns or reviews which you would enjoy reading regularly? 
Bring the list to class and be prepared to “sell” each one to fellow 
pupils., 
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Activity 3 

1. What is the purpose of the following editorial? Is the purpose 
expressed? If so, is it repeated in succeeding paragraphs? 

2. Is the subject important enough to justify the amount of space 
devoted to it? Why or why not? 

3. List the arguments or examples used by the writer to prove his 
point. Are they convincing? 

4. What topic is discussed in each paragraph? 

5. How would you describe the tone of the editorial? Is it ap- 
propriate? 

My Country ’tis of Thee . 

In this land of ours, this America, the man, we choose as leiidfT 
dons at no time uniform or insignia to denote his constilutioiial 
position as commander-in-chief of armed forces. No membrn' of 
liis cabinet, no civil subordinate, ever attires himself in. garments 
significant of luilitary power. 

In this land of ours, this Am,erica, the average citizen sees so little 
of the army that he has not learned to distinguish between a major 
and a lieutenant from his shoulder straps. When the chief executive 
addresses his fellow countrymen they gather about him witliin hand- 
clasp distance. Goosestepping regiments are not paraded before 
him. When he speaks to the civilian population it is not over rank 
upon rank of helmeted heads. 

In this land of ours, this America, .there is no tramp of m.ilitary 
boots to entertain the visiting statesman. There is no effort to 
affright him with display of mobile camion or of facility for mass 
production of aerial bombers. 

Ill this land of ours, this America, there is no fortification along 
the several thousand miles of the northern border. In the gT(*at 
fresh-water seas that partly separate it from anotiier dominion no 
naval craft plies the waters. Along its southern border there an^ 
no forts, no show of martial strength. 

In this land ,of ours, this America, no youth is conscripted t:o 
labor on devices of defense; military training he may take or .leave 
at: option. There is no armed force consistent with a policy of 
aggression. The navy is built against no menace from, the western 
hemisphere, but wholly for defense against that which may threaten 
from Europe or, Asia. 

.' In this .land, of ours, this America, ■ one third of the population, is, 

, , ' 1 Winner , of the Pulit.ze,r prize for the- best editorial of the, year. 
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foreign bom, or native born of foreign or mixed parentage. Our 
more numerous ‘‘minorities’’ come from fourteen nations. The 
native born, whatever his descent, has ail political and other rights 
possessed by him who traces his ancestry to the founding fathers. 
The foreign bom of races that are assimilable are admitted to all 
these privileges if they want them. We have “minorities” but no 
minority problem. 

In this land of ours, this America, the common citizen may 
criticize without restraint the policies of his government or the aims 
of the chief executive. He may vote as his judgment or his con- 
science advises and not as a ruler dictates. 

In this land of ours, this America, our songs are dedicated to love 
and romance, the blue of the night, sails in the sunset, and not to 
might or to a martyrdom to political cause. Our national anthem 
has martial words and a difficult air. But if you want to hear the 
organ roll give the people its companion — “America ... of theti 
I sing.” In lighter patriotism we are nationally cosmopolitan. 
Unitedly we sing of Dixie or of loway, where the tall corn grows, of 
springtime in the Rockies, or of California, here I come. 

In this land of ours, this America, there is not a bombproof 
shelter, and a gas mask is a curiosity. It is not needed that we teach 
our children where to run when death-hawks darken the sky. 

In this land of ours, this America, our troubles present or pro- 
spective come from within — come from our own mistakes, and 
injure us alone. Our pledges of peace toward our neighbors are 
stronger than ruler’s promise or written treaty. We guarantee 
them by devoting our resources, greater than the resources of any 
other nation, to upbuilding the industries of peace. We strut no 
armed might that could be ours. We cause no nation in our half 
of the world to fear us. None does fear us, nor arm against us. 

In this land of ours, this America, we have illuminated the true 
road to permanent peace. But that is not the sole moral sought 
herein to be drawn. Rather it is that the blessings of liberty and 
equality and peace that have been herein recounted are possessed 
nowhere in the same measure in Europe or Asia and wane or dis- 
appear as one nears or enters a land of dictatorship of whatever 
brand. This liberty, this equality, this peace, are imbedded in the 
American form of government. We shall ever retain them if foreign 
isms that would dig them out and destroy them are barred from 
our shores. If you cherish this liberty, this equality, this peace that 
is peace material and peace spiritual — then defend with all your 
might the American ideal of government. — The Oregonim^ Portland 
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Activity 4 

From several different papers clip and compare editorials on the 
same topic. Which are more readable? What is the purpose of 
each? Which rely upon opinion and which upon facts? Do any 
appeal to your prejudices or emotions? Can you find traces of 
humor, whimsy, satire? Is use made of direct quotations, historical 
facts, references to literature, or statistics? Is the paper conservative, 
liberal, or radical? Republican, Democratic, or independent? 
How did you decide? 

Expressing Your Views 

An English gentleman of leisure, it is said, spent his time 
writing to the editor of the London Times indignant letters pro- 
testing against real and imaginary evils. While few persons 
have the time or desire to imitate him, everyone sooner or 
later wishes to teach, attack, defend, or praise ■— for example, 
to express his pleasure or displeasure at something printed in 
the daily newspaper. Most newspapers provide space for these 
letters to the editor. 

To write a good letter you must have a definite opinion and 
express it clearly, convincingly, and courteously. To make 
yourself clear you should tell why you are writing. To be 
convincing you should include several good reasons to support 
your opinion. And to save the editor the trouble of blue- 
penciling your work, you should be as brief as possible. A 
compact closing sentence clinches your point. Most persons 
sign their full names, but some use initials or such terms as 
“Indignant Taxpayer,’’ “Dog Lover,” “Bewildered.” 

Activity 5 

1 . What is the purpose of the letter on page 1 24? How does tills type 
of letter differ in form from the ordinary business letter? 

2. Clip two letters from your daily paper. Why was each written? 
Is each clear, convincing, courteous? 

3. Write a letter to the editor of the local paper on a subject like 
law enforcement, traffic re.gulation, public manners, cruelty to 
animals, care of trees, man’s summer garb, muzzling dogs, forest, 
fires, better streets, beautifying the community, public play- 
grounds, parks, a better public library, a new high school build- 
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ingj better bus service, sidewalks, street lights, burglaries, parking 
areas, cleaner streets, or a swimming pool. Inform, convince, 
persuade. 


Higher Premium for Smokers 

To the New York Herald Tribune: 

I live in an apartment house which 
provides homes for eighteen families. Last 
November there was a fne in one of the 
apartments, such a dangerous blaze that 
the police ordered all the residents out of 
the house. Now again, this June, in an- 
other apartment, there has been a fire, 
fortunately not so bad. 

Both these fires seem to have been 
caused by cigarette smokers. How many 
other fires in the city in the last year have 
been caused bjr smokers? Smoking a,dds 
to the fire hazards of all of us. Should 
not the smokers pay for this extra hazard? 

I think the insurance companies might w^ell 
charge a higher premium for insurance on 
the homes’ of smokers. In apartment 
houses the landlord could put this extra 
charge into the rent. There should be 
some recognition of the smaller danger of 
fire from noiismokers in cities, as well as 
in forests. 

C. 

New York, June 29, 19 — 

THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 

News Sources 

Stories in a city newspaper come from many sources. In 
addition to correspondents stationed in state and national 
capitals and in important foreign cities, most newspapers sub- 
scribe to at least one news service, such as the Associated Press or 
United Press, which sends them stories from all over the world. 

In some large cities there is a service which ^^covers^’ the im- 
portant local news. Whether or not a paper subscribes to the 
service, its 'own staff reporters' are always stationed at known 
"sources of news. A, reporter's assigned territory is, called his 
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Good News, Northeast Catholic High School, Philadelphia 


“beat.” Beats include the city hall, police headquarters, courts, 
the municipal building, county headquarters, police station 
houses, and the water front. In addition, almost every reporter 
receives at times hints or complete stories from heads of vari- 
ous organizations, from acquaintances, or even from strangers 
who write or telephone to the newspaper. 

The school newspaper usually subscribes to no news service, 
nor does it have a far-flung news-gathering machine. 
covers its own territory thoroughly. Its search lor news is in- 
tensive rather than extensive. 

Sources of school news — happenings of interest to a large 
number of students — include the principal’s office, the office 
of the administrative assistant or dean, offices of heads of de- 
partments, chairmen of faculty comnuttees, individual teachers, 
the schnol librarian, the school nurse or dietitian, the custodian. 
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of teams, student organization and class officers, individual 
pupils, and Parent-Teacher Association and alumni organiza- 
tion officers. ® 

School news may be gleaned from games, club meetings 
taculty meetings, lists of honors and awards, debates, parties 
and entertainments, Parent-Teacher Association meetings 
alumni meetings, and interesting activities of a class. There 
are many possibilities for unusual stories. 


Activity 6 


What news source do you suppose yielded the foUowing storv? 

'■a'" appeared! yo! 


Small Ornithic Family 
Of Peeping Thomases 
Located on Premises 


COME Greenville High School students 
Y may not realize it, but a small family 
or nve is living on the school premises. 

Every day they peep in tlirough the 
windows at the many students in the 
classrooms. Perhaps they are wishing 
tor a chance to get inside and obtain an 
edwation, but they get little attention. 

les, you have probably guessed it. 
ine small roomers” are none other than 
a family of birds! 

Above a \vindow on the west side of the 
school building, where a brick has fallen 
out, our family is sheltered from the icy 
January mnds. ~ Oreenville High News, 
Greenville (South Carolina) High School 


AcTivn'Y 7 


The High School Repoitcr 

newspaper, reporters must be 
n their toes. A reporter who never lets a story escape him 
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and who can one where apparently none existed is 
described as having a ""hiose for news.’’ 

Just as necessary as the ability to find news is a devotion to 
accuracy, brevity, and clearness — the ABC’s of newspaper 
work. Most important of these is accuracy. For example, no 
reporter worthy of the name ever guesses at anyone’s middle 
initial — he verifies it. Nor does he in a story refer to a teacher 
as ‘'Mr. Jones.” He writes ‘‘Mr. Harvey Jones” or “Mr. H. F. 
Jones” (always first name or two initials) and adds, “boys’ 
swimming coach,” or “faculty adviser of the Art Club,” or 
“of the Mathematics Department.” Similarly a school event 
is not merely held “in the school.” It is held “in the girls’ 
gymnasium,” “in the auditorium.,” or “in the library.” A 
good reporter gets all the news, gets it first, and gets it straight. 

Ethics 

While many codes of ethics have been drawn up for reporters, 
they may be summed up in a few words — fairness and con- 
sideration. A reporter who is fair never writes a one-sided 
story — he gets both sides. A considerate reporter never hurts 
feelings or damages reputations just to make a story interesting 
or amusing. He never quotes anyone without first securing 
that person’s permission and, most important of all, never 
violates a confidence. 

Structure of News Story 

If you compare a news story with a magazine article or a 
composition, you will discover that the news story cannot be 
divided into the familiar “introduction,” “body,” and “con- 
clusion.” A newspaper account tells the story two or three 
times and, unlike a short story, has the point or climax at the 
beginning. The headline summarizes the story. The reporter 
crams all important facts into the first paragraph' (the “lead”); 
retells the story, adding important' details in the second para- 
graph, and saves less important details for succeeding para- 
graphs, , which again repeat the story. This technique has two 
advantages: it enables the reader to get the gist of the 'story 
by ' reading only /the ' headline or the first paragraph , and vit 
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enables the editor, when space is limited, to shorten the story 
by cutting paragraphs from the end without running the risk 
of leaving out an important fact. The reader can get an out- 
line of the day’s news by glancing at headlines; a greater 
amount of information by reading headlines and leads, and a 

complete picture of the day’s events by reading the entire 

Stories. 

- The Lead 

The first paragraph or “lead” of a news story is usually a con- 
cise summary which answers the questions “Who?” “What?” 
“When?” “Where?” “Why or how?” It plays up one of these 
angles as most important, usually by starting the opening sen- 
tence with it. 

Meeting to choose court staffs and acquaint the new members 
with court procedure (why), the Freshman-Sophomore Court (who) 
held its initial session {what) in Room 300 {where), Friday, Septem- 
er 9 {when). Judge Robert Olsen {who), assuming his office for the 
list Ume, gave a brief talk on his plans for the ensuing semester 

Activity 8 

1 . What questions does each of the following leads answer? 

2. What is featured in each lead? Rewrite each lead, playina up a 

dmerent angle. ■i' / & r 

3. With what grammatical element does each lead begin? In what 

other ways may the lead begin? Clip and bring to class illustra- 

tions. 

1 

RGhearsals are being held daily in prepa- 
ration for the Glee Club’s program, 

Rhapsody in Blue,” to be presented in the 
auditorium, Monday, May 29, at 8:15 p.m. 

This program is composed of modern 
classics. The entire show is student di- 
rected. 


Scoring 868 points out of a possible 
1000, the Lincoln News was rated as All- 
American Pacemaker, one of the 10 best 
high school papers in the country out of 
967 entries, for the fifth time, by the 
Scholastic Press Association’s 
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3 

As Walter Ganibill, president of the 
John Marshall chapter of the National 
Honor Society, announced the names of 
the new members in assembly last Mon- 
day, each candidate was led to the candle- 
lighted stage. 

Activity 9 

Write the leads for three news stories of happenings in your class 

or school. Underscore the words that indicate What is to be 
featured in the story. What questions does each of your leads 

Paragraphs , 

The paragraphs of a news story are always brief, varying in 
length from fifty to one hundred words. Each is a unit in 
itself, and because the story may be cut to fit into a small 
space, is not connected too closely with the preceding or follow- 
P^t'agraphs. The most important idea is always placed at 
the beginning. 

Newspaper Style 

Newspaper English should be crisp, clear, and vivid. Vary 
seiitence length and structure. Bear in mind that the active 
voice is stronger than the passive. Avoid the excessive use of 
the compound sentence; frequently subordinate one of the 
ideas and make the sentence complex. When you have 
finished writing, go back and eliminate all unnecessary words 
and sentences. If you do not, the copyreader’s blue pencil 
will. Make an effort to begin sentences and paragraphs with 
a punch so that readers will be induced to continue. 

In Ci0> Editor, Stanley Walker speaks of “our blunt Saxon 
tongue” and advises the reporter to use verbs that “cut and 
leap and bounce.” The news writer should use short, simple 
words and depend on vivid action verbs rather than upon ad- 
jectives. Avoid pompous, inflated writing known as “jour- 
nalese.” In this type of writing fish are “finny denizens of the 
deep” and birds “our feathered friends.” Search always for 
the exact, picture-making word. Don’t depend upon worn- 
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out, colorless, or vague terms such as nice, fine, thing, person. 
Remember that a boat can be a sleek transatlantic liner, a birch- 
bark canoe, or z. squat tug. 

Activity io 

Turn the following pompous sentences into vivid, concise English. 

1 . Roosevelt s football gladiators will do battle this afternoon with 
Jefferson’s army of pigskin chasers. 

2 . rhe ornate decorations were wonderfiil and reflected to the full 
the remarkable ingenuity of the Senior Class. 

3. The conflagration in the towering edifice was extinguished before 
it damaged the council chamber of the city fathers. 

4. The staff of life had been banished from the festive board by 
more elaborate edibles. 

5. eagetly hastened across the greensward to his parental domi- 
cile. 

Editorializing 

The personal opinion of the reporter should never be re- 
flected in a news story. The inclusion of personal opinion, 
called “editorializing,” is limited to signed review's, highly per- 
sonalized columns, and the editorial page. “An interesting 
speaker,” “delightful informality,” “attractively decorated” are 
out of place in news stories. 


By-Lines 

Most reporters write anonymously. By-lines (“By John 
Cook”) are usually given at the discretion of the editor for 
unusually fine work in uncovering or writing a story. 

Features and Human Interest Stories 

Two important types of stories that cannot be classified as 
regular news items are features and human interest stories. 

The Mw Tork Times defines a feature as “an article especially 
prepared to supplement the news columns as background, in- 
terpretation, or comment on some special event or person in 
the news.” It frequently grows out of a news story. For ex- 
ample, an announcement that a well-known person is to speak 







^uitng Gallotdai 

What feature story does this picture of a boy with his dog 
and lamb suggest? 


Acme Photo 


Shirley Temple being interviewed by the 





in assembly may be followed by a feature giving an account of 
the speaker’s education and achievements. 

human interest story, on the other hand,” says the Mew 
lork. Times, 'Is a news story which has an emotional appeal. 
Heroic dogs, runaway children — these are the stuff' of which 
human interest stories and news oddities are made.” Feature 
stories inform; human interest stories entertain. 

Unlike news stories, features or human interest stories fre- 
quently withhold an important fact till the end of the story to 
arouse curiosity. 

Activity ii 

1. Which of the following is a news story? Which is a feature? 
Which is a human interest story? How did you decide? 

2. Does the news story contain any editorializing? What is stressed 
in the story? 

3. What humor is there in the feature story? What pathos in the 
human interest story? List the unusual or picture-making words 
and phrases in these stories. 

4. Clip from school or city newspapers and bring to class a news 
Story, a feature story, and a human interest story. Be ready to 
prove that you have classified the stories correctly. 

Bill Coleman, Glass Student, to Make Trip 

in Jalopy to New York This Summer 

By A1 Baidoek 

jalopy will survive the trip is de- 
batable, but we wish him a happy 
journey free from ail technical dis- 
turbances. 

. Coleman, who tinkers witli the ear 
on spare afternoons, has coaxed 65 
miles an hour out of it. It managed 
to pass state iu8i>ection and carries a 
bright sticker on the .windshield 
proof. 

■ Backing this car out of his drive- 
w^ay, Bill usually pauses at intervals 
to let the smoke- clear aw'ay. ' Amid 
frequent explosions he lurches .into, 
the street and takes his jubilan.t load 
of passengers to: school each moriiiiig. 
— The High Times, E. C, Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, Virginia 


In days of kerosene lamps the 
ambition of every American youth 
was to become President, Now% how- 
ever, youth dreams of becoming a 
jalopy owner. Bill Coleman realized 
this dream wdien he bought an an- 
cient Model T Ford touring car. He 
traded an older jalopy and $20 for 
this marvel of engineering. 

After spending $50 for tires and 
accessories, he made a trial Eight. 
Everything was satisfactory, wind- 
burned face and sundry bruises not- 
withstanding. 

Bill has taken many short trips in 
his car, but the crowming achievement 
is to come this summer. He plans to 
drive to New York. Whether the 
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‘Penny’ Guards Body of ‘Fang/ 

Killed by Hit-Run Driver 

By CHARLOTTE GEIER and MARGIE HALL 


Playful Fang, beloved pet of the 
Cunningham children, is dead. While 
Fang was crossing 91st Avenue near 
113th Street, on October 7, a passing 
motorist struck him. Two other cars 
hit the dog before he was discovered 
and carried to a bare spot of ground 
beneath a tree. His boon companion, 
Penny, took watch over the inanimate 
body of his friend, growling when 
others tried to touch the stiffening 
form. 

Mrs. Cunningham, crying, notified 
the Department of Sanitation, because 
she didn’t want her children, who were 
passionately attached to Fang, to see 
him when they returned from school. 

Fang was the pet of the entire 
Cunningham family. He was a little, 
black, long-haired mutt, playful and 
gentle. He and Penny had been 
friends for about six months. Penny 
is a mongrel and is very old for a dog. 
He is owned by Melville Greene, a 
student at Richmond Hill. 

Penny was shivering with cold and 


grief as he lay beside his dead pal’s 
body. When Grandpa Cunningham 
came out and put Fang gently in a box, 
Penny bristled angrily. He knocked 
the box over, and carefully dragged 
the pathetically limp little body out. 
Thereafter, until the men from the 
Department of Sanitation arrived, lie 
allow^ed no one to approach. 

When the men came in a garbage 
wagon to take Fang away, they had 
to fill out a Sanitation Department 
report. “Hit-and-run accidents like 
this are very common in New York,” 
they explained. One of them sympa- 
thized with the Cunninghams. ‘ ^ Gee, 
it’s a shame,” he said. 

Soon after they had left, Penny 
got up and went disconsolately away, i 
He seemed to realize his friend was ! 
gone forever. 

Pang has departed from the land of I 
dogs and men, and has left grief and 
heartache behind him. — Domino^ 
Richmond Hill High School, New 
York City 
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290 Graduate 
Next Thursday 

Climaxing four years at Crane, 290 
students will step across the stage of 
Bartholf Hall to receive their graduation 
diplomas on Thursday, January 26, at 
eight o^dock. 

Tlie guest speaker will be Mr. George 
Halas, president of the Chicago Bear foot- 
ball team. Mr. Grimes, class sponsor, will 
also speak. 

Aaron Kolom, who leads the Big Ten, 
will give the valedictory address. Otlier 
graduates to speak will be Mayor Leonard 
Brody and Mike Lauriente, president of 
the class, who will present the class gift. 

The entire class will sing the class song, 
written by Miss Ann Mulligan, history 
teacher. — Crane Tech Chronicle^ Ci'ane 
Technical High Scliool, Chicago 


Headlines 

Although the headline is the last part of a news story to be 
written, it is especially important, because it both attracts at- 
tention to the article, or advertises the news, and tells the story 
briefly. Headlines save the time of the reader by giving him 
the news in a few w^ords and also by guiding him to the news 
stories in which he is particularly interested. 

Hints on Writing Headlines 

j. In short words tell graphically and specifically the gist of the article. 

(Genera!) Child is lost in city. - 

(Better) Baby explores Bronx till posse finds him. 

2. For past happenings the present tense of a verb is either expressed or 
mderstood in each part of a head. Use the active voice ^ if possible. 
Because a. strong verb is the key to a good kead^ avoid suck weaklings 
^ as is and has. 

;(Weak) Kerris first in contest. 

: ' (Better) ; Kerr wins short story' con^^ 
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For future happenings use the future tense or the infinitive: Dramatic 
Club to Present 'Ruddigore/ 

3. Omit ordinarily the articles a, an, and the verb be, the con- 
junction and, and titles like Mr., Captain, Doctor, and Pro- 
fessor. Avoid other omissions, 

4. Use only recognized abbreviations. Avoid excessive abbreviation. 

5. Don^t divide a word at the end of a line, 

6. Avoid negatives and repetition of words. 

7. Use punctuation marks sparingly. Substitute single quotes for double. 

Counting the Headline 

A newspaper office regularly has a chart which shows all 
the headlines used in that paper. Three such samples follow. 
After selecting a suitable head for the story, find how many 
units long each line is and then write a head that fills or ap- 
proximately fills the measure but does not overrun it. Type 
is metal and cannot be compressed or stretched. 

I . Important news 


Meeting of Sixth Form and Masters, 
Monday Night, Ends Arbitration 
Over Two Week Period 


Pyramid 


NEW CONSTITUTION IN ^NEWS’ 


Crossline 


Bryant, E. Bowe, W. Sharpe, E. Brown 
Selected by Upper Two Forms 
For Honor Committee 


Pyramid 


2. Less important news • 

Pocket-Sized Gardens 

Step4ine • x 1 

(rrowH III Laboratory 

3, Feature story dr news story 

Whirling Metal Victrola Record Recalls 

Vivid Impressions of Last Night’s Dance 
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For headings in capitals count | unit for / and for a comma, 
period, hyphen, apostrophe, or single quotation mark. Count 
I unit for other letters, figures, and punctuation marks and for 
spaces between words. 

For headings in capitals and small letters count ordinarily 
^ unit for small z and / and for a comma, period, hyphen, 
apostrophe, or single quotation mark. Count one unit for 
other punctuation marks, for small letters except i, I, m, and 
w, for figures, for spaces between words, and for capital 1 . 
Count 1 1 units for small m and w and all capitals except I. 

In an inverted pyramid of two or more lines each succeeding 
line is shorter than the one above it. The step-line or drop-line 
is a headline of two or more lines about the same length. The 
first line is flush to the left, each succeeding line is indented to 
the right, and the last line extends to' the right column rule. 


Activity 12 

Count each line in the three preceding headlines. The answer 
for the first line of the first head is 19; for the first line of the second 
head, 2o|. 

Other Forms of Headlines 

The flush-left or no-count headline has lines of unequal length, 
all of which are flush to the left. Notice that the second deck 
is stepped to the right. 

Sophomore Girls 
Top Honor list 
With Forty-Seven 

Senior Girls Run 
A Close Second 
With Forty-One 


«■ 
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The hanging indention has the first line set flush and succeed- 
ing lines indented equally. 

Mel Heiidricksoii Sets New 
Marks im 40- and 100- Yard 
Free Style Dashes 



Activity 13 

L Rewrite the following headlines for greater brevity and vivid- 
ness. Supply necessary details. 

1 . The Senior Dance Was a Great Success 

2. Joe Martin Was Elected President of the Science Gliib 

3. The French Club Will Publish a Magazine instead of a 
Newspaper This Term 

4. 25 New Books Have Been Acquired by the School Library 

5. Graduation Exercises Will Be Held on January 25 The 
Principal of Southviile High Will Speak 

II. Clip and put aside the headlines of three stories in your school 
paper. Write a headline for each story and then compare your 
work with the originals. Which are more efiective? Why? 


Activity 14. — News Story 

Write a news story describing a concert, a play, a talk or lecture, 
an assembly program, a club or class meeting, an outstanding pupil, 
an excursion, a debate, a visitor, a prize winner, a library exhibit, 
a school improvement, a party, an unusual class activity, or another 
school. happening. Write headlines for your story. ^ Use appositivc's 
(Handbook, pages 494-495). Put, subordinate ideas in phrases and 
subordinate clauses. ■ Use noun, adjective, and adverb clauses for 
brevity and variety (Handbook, pages 484-491). 


Activity — Feature Story 

Selecting one of the topics listed in Activity 14, write a feature 
story " and headlines. As you : write and, revise, use the following 
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Hints on Writing 21 Feature Story 

j. Bon^i try to cover too broad a field- Limit yourself to one phase 
of the subject and then gather the necessary facts. 

2. Arrange your material in outline form. Follow the outline when 
writing the story. Each paragraph should cover one topic. 

3. Use specific examples and brief comparisons for vividness. 

4. Use correct^ accurate^ picture-making words {Handbook^ 392- 

61 f). 

3. Apply grammar to the improvement of your sentences {Handbook^ 
pages 4g2-499). 

6. Use active verbs for clarity, conciseness, and force. Use an occa- 
sional passive verb for variety {Handbook, page 438) . 


Sports 

The lead of a story of a game may feature (i) the outcome 
of the game, (2) a brilliant play, (3) improvement in the play 
of one team, (4) the closeness of the game, (5) outstanding 
performance of an individual or individuals, (6) conditions 
under which the contest was held, (7) the records of the teams, 
(8) the number of spectators and their behavior, (9) team- 
work, (10) the fighting spirit and skill of the contestants, 
(ii) beating a team at its own game — for example, forward 
passing. The reporter may always feature the score. 

A good reporter looks at the game with a keen and im- 
partial eye and in his story sets down the facts without bias 
or partisanship. He is as ready to picture the skill, pluck, and 
sportsmanship of the opponents as he is to describe the brilliant 
playing and fine spirit of the members of his schooFs team. 

Although an intelligent and experienced reporter uses in 
his story of a game the vernacular of the sport to make his 
account vivid and forceful, he avoids cheap, meaningless, and 
worn-out slang. He shuns, for example, such trite phrases as 
'‘pigskin chasers,’’ “booted the pigskin,” “cinder path artists,” 
and “walloped the horsehide.” 

In your story of a game write facts, not your opinions Do 
not under any circumstances criticize players or officials. 
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For the form of the summary at the end of the story con- 
sult the sports page of any well-edited metropolitan daily 
paper. 


SCHURZ SPLITS WITH LAKE VIEW 


By Dick Wessell 

Ftust and furious action , plus 
spectacular shooting featured two 
exciting games of north section 
basketball competition as Schiirz 
broke even with Lake View at the 
latter's gym Friday, January 13. 

The Schurz juniors immediately 
juinped to a lead, whieli gave them, a 
9 to 6 advantage at the first quarter 
and a 16 to 10 lead at half time. 
Chris Walters, replacing Sherman at 
left forward, connected with three 
baskets and a free throw to lead his 
team with 7 points. 

Tlie Scliurz seniors found it hard 


going, as they biinifK^d up against aj 
tougli J^ake View outfit only to go| 
down in defeat by a 34 to 31 count. ' 
Led by Ax Betlejewski, who scoreil a' 
total of 11 points to lead both fetims, 
the Purple and Gold time and time 
again came within grasping distance 
of the ever-changing lead. 

Twice in the last period S<‘hurz: 
tied the score on spectacular shots 
by Walters and Farr, but was never 
able to go ahead. Jones and Hogan, 
Lake View forwards, led their team 
by scoring 9 points apiece, most of 
these shots being made from far out, 
— Schurz Tinm, Carl Schurz High 
School, Chicago 


HUMAN NATURE 



YE SENIOR • THOU JUNIOR • THOSE 50IW.TKEM FROSH 

Crane Clironlfle, Gtme TecWml CUeam 
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Activity i6 

Write a report of your school’s recent game, swimming meet, 
or track meet. What will your lead stress? Find picture-making 
details and specific words (Handbook, pages 592-595). Vary the 
sentence structure (Handbook, pages 492-499) . 

Write a news story about the first practice session of a school 
team. What should you include? 

Write an “advance” story of the next game your school team will 
play. 

i Interview 

The first step in preparing to interview a person is to find 
it all you can about his life, achievements, and interests, 
len write out a set of definite questions to ask. These will 
event the conversation from rambling. Knowing when to 
: the celebrity talk freely and when to bring him back to 
e original point by means of a tactful question comes with 
actice. Never attempt to write down everything the person 
ys. Train your memory to retain accurately his replies and 
ke notes only when absolutely necessary. Be observant, for 
stures and facial expressions are often interesting sidelights 
. personality. Write your story immediately after the in- 
•■view when the facts are fresh in your mind. In the lead 
iture one of the following: (i) a direct or indirect quota- 
in, (2) the name and position of the person interviewed, 
f his appearance, (4) his surroundings, (5) the difficulty in 
aching him, (6) his most striking or important opinion, or 
f Ae purpose of the interview. 

i||; Activity 17 

What is stressed in the following interview? What might have 
been featured instead? 

Why is it important to focus an interview on one outstanding 
characteristic? 

Why does the author let Miss Skinner speak for herself? 

Why should the tone of an interview fit the personality of 
the celebrity? Is this interview appropriate in tone and at- 
titude? 
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‘Fm Just a Souvenir Bug/ Says 

Cornelia Skinner, Noted Actress 


By Stella Musto 

'Must a souvenir bug.” 

That is how Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
stage and radio .star, di,rector, play- 
wright, and author, classified herself 
in ,an interview with a Lincoln News 
representative last Tuesday. 

'‘I,” she continued in her well- 
modulated voice, '*’am the type of 
traveler the tourist companies and 
souvenir venders thrive on. I load 
myself down with things I donh. want 
and nobody else does.” 

In Spokane, Indian curios were 
added to her collection, she said, 
and in Vancouver, B. C.,. English 
trophies. Seattle, too, profited by 
her inevitable shopping excursions. 

Miss Skinner will stay in New York 
for the holidays, her manager, Francis 
Robinson, stated. After Christmas 
she will appear in a revival of George 
Bernard Shaw’s "Candida.” 

"I am not giving up the radio work 
I am doing now,” remarked the 
monologist with a motion of her 
expressive hands. "I just want to 


let it be known that I wish to appear 
in plays also — a sort of rotation of 
crops.” 

Her fatlier’s .fame, the stage star 
declared, was a hindrance to her own 
upward climb. No one would give 
Otis Skinner’s daughter a walk-on 
part, and she was too inexperienced 
to warrant anything better, 

"Except for giving me my first 
Job — it was in one of the plays in 
which he starred — my father did 
not smooth the way for me. There- 
fore I had to hew a new trail in drama 
for myself.” This Miss Skinner of- 
fered as an explanation of her novel 
productions. 

The stage, ratlier than rtidio, is 
her preference when acting, she said, 
and she never intends to enter the 
movies. 

Another of her fields of talent bore 
fruit recently when her latest book, 
"Dithers and Jitters,” was released 
November 9, and, her manager says, 
met with wdde acclaim from readers 
all over the country. • — Lincoln High 
News, Tacoma, Washington 


I 


Activity 18 

I. Interview, one of your teachers on his hobby, travels, and .the 
value of his subject to high sc.h.ooi students. Write the interview. 
Try to reveal the speaker’s personality by vivid description and 
direct, .quotation. For economy use appositives (.Handbook, 
pages 494-495) and subject clauses (Handbook, page 484). 
2.. Interview a visitor .to, the school, a , distinguished citizen of your 
town or ■ city, a visitor in your community, or someone who does 
,. . in.teresting work or has had an unusual, experience. Write the 
: : story, of the interview. „., Picture the person clearly. Concentrate 
. ; ■ o,n' one: of his characteristics, achievements, . or opinions. 
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Editomls 

Student editorials are sometimes vague or hackneyed. They 
should be alive, specific, and constructive. Don’t dwell on 
lack of school spirit unless you have a new suggestion to ofler. 
Don’t preach about ‘hhe good old days” unless you have 
something original to say. Why not form an opinion based 
on a news item appearing in the same issue? Then back up 
your opinion logically with specific and forceful reasons. 

Let’s Educate — Ourselves 

‘‘Do you know any easy subjects that I can take next semester — 
some that are really snaps? ” 

To a few Salthawks these words may sound vaguely familiar. They 
want an education but aren’t willing to tvork for it. 

Perhaps they just aren’t smart enough to realize what they are 
doing by giving up this opportunity paid for by parents and guardians. 

You wouldn’t see these persons buy tickets to a basketball game 
and then not go because it vras too much trouble to walk to the gym- 
nasium, Oh, no, that doesn’t happen very often. They paid to see 
the game, and they are going to get their money’s worth. And yet 
these same individuals will try to enroll in courses said to be “easy” 
and think they are smart when in reality they are giving up wdiat their 
parents have paid for — a high school education. 

Soon another semester will begin. Are you getting your money’s 
worth? — /ScAooZ Hutchinson (Kansas) High School 

Activity 19 

1 . What is the purpose of the preceding editorial? List the reasons 
for the opinion expressed. Is the argument logical, convincing? 
Why or why not? 

2. Write an editorial for your school paper on one of the following 
subjects or another topic: clean-up week, school loyalty, student 
government, courtesy, slang, thrift, the New Year, vandalism, 
vulgarity, streetcar rowdyism, manners at games, manners in 
the cafeteria, how to study, a school organization or club, the 
football team (or another team), the assemblies, value of exami- 
nations, a new course of study, a new rule or regulation, leisure 
time, cheating and cheaters, spring fever and studies, gum chew- 
ing, borrowing, budgeting one’s time, choosing a vocation, 
college. Try to find a new argument or point of view. 
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Letters to the Editor 

To the Editor of the Bantam: 

The Student Council appreciates the 
criticism given it in a recent editorial in 
the Bantam. It is the kind of constructive 
criticism that any organization desires. 

But there are certain facts of which the 
student body seems to be unaware. .Al- 
though the Student Council is an organiza- 
tion of the students, hy the students, and 
for the students,” they show' little or no 
interest in it. To be elected as a home- 
room representative to the Student C’oun- 
cil is an empty honor or, at best, an excuse 
to get out of the homeroom period. This 
attitude does no good to any organization. 

If homerooms elect uninterested repre- 
sentatives, the Student Council will ac- 
complish little. 

Why not support your Student Council? 

Elect competent representatives, who are 
willing to w^ork, and inform them of your 
ideas about school affairs. A good, hard- 
working Student Council will be the re- 
sult, and much will be accomplished for 
Charleston High School. 

Interested Student Council Repre- 
sentatives 

Activity 20 

1. Does th^ preceding letter meet the requirements listed on page 
123? 

2. Write a courteous letter to the editor of your school paper, 
commenting on one of the following or offering a suggestion: 
assembly programs, a school play or concert, a new type of field 
day, a school fashion show, the cheering squad, school safety 
■ rules, homework, class parties or dances, school or class elections, 
improving the appearance of the school, cafeteria menus, Open- 
School Day, a new school team, co-operation with teachers, the 
school paper or magazine, attendance, prices at school functions, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, tests and examinations, library 
facilities, 'afterschool use' of the gymnasium, or swim.ming pool, 

■ a new club, what to wear at graduation, school spirit, manners 
^ 'in the corridors,' or €lassroo.ms. 
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Humor 

A capable humor columnist is constantly on the alert for 
amusing incidents in class or in the halls, witty remarks, ex- 
aggeration or understatement, incongruities, laugh-provoking 
similes and metaphors, word play, jingles, or anticlimaxes. 
He never prints anything that would hurt a student or teacher, 
nor does he use material from other sources without giving 
full credit. 

Activity 21 

During the next few days become conscious of the actions and 
remarks of your fellow pupils, and you will find abundant humor 
column material. Write it up. Don’t try to be amusing. Write it 
exactly as it happened or was said. When we try too hard to be 
humorous, the result is usually painful. 

Make-up 

In making a dummy, as the plan of a newspaper page is 
called, it is important to remember a few simple rules. 

I . While balance should be kept in mind, minor variations 
in length of story and size of headline will prevent monotony. 
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2. The expanse of print should be broken up attractively^ 
but not haphazardly, by headlines, pictures, and ‘‘boxed’* 
stories. 

3. The most important parts of the paper, as far as location 
of stories is concerned, are, in order of importance, the upper 
right- and left-hand corners of the front page, the lower half of 
the front page, the back page, and the inside pages. 


Activity 22 

1. Which of the front pages reproduced on pages 130 and 138 
seems to you more attractive? Why? Compare the make-up 
of the front page of your school paper with these make-ups. 
Which do you prefer? Why? 

2. Point by point, compare your school paper with that of another 
school. Illustrate or prove your statements. 

Books for School Journalists 

Garst, R. E. and Bernstein, T. M. : Headlines and Deadlines 
Harrington, H. F.: Typical JVewspaper Stories 
Harrington, H. F. and Harrington, Evaline: The Newspaper Cltih> 
and Writing for Print 

Harrington, H. F. and Wolseley, R. E,: The Copyreadefs Workshop 
Huff, Bessie M. : How to Publish a School Paper 
Flyde, Grant M. : Journalistic Writing and Handbook for jYewspaper 
Workers 

Mann, James W. : The Student Editor 

Qtto, William N. and Marye, Mary E. : Journalism for High Schools 
Reddick, De Witt C. : Journalism and the School Paper 
Spears, Harold and Lawske, C. H. : High School Journalism 
Wrimi, Mary J. J,; Elements of Journalism 


About ffewspaper Life 

Davis, Richard Harding: “Gallegher’* 

Gibbs, Sir Philip H, : Adventures in Journalism 
Kuhn, Irene: Assigned to Adventure 
Rogers, Charles E.: Journalistic Vocations 
Rol t- Wheeler, Francis: 

Walker, Stanley: : City Editor 
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HiailESStt 
OWN MOVIE 


i>»r fht lBproir«a«! 

«f tel«ta ««a thought 
Of hr tho pi^iont looi 
»r», Souor and Batu* 
ohooh. 

fhara vora «l«v«o 
oandldotoa altogethor 
fop tho poo Itl 0011. Th«7 
«ro as foliovi! Hur- 
iol Bosch, Bottp Cbl.. 
urollo, Ruth Cock, 
ABtoinotts Crsndottl, 
Janot lovlop, KsthXooa 
Karsholl, Shlrloy 
frlgort, CoTi C*my 
and Robert Roller. 

IhrouBh the opoeehoa 
of those eaodtdates, 
it «aa learned that 
Arista should boTo 
store noetlngs so that 
imabors will be ao» 
iluats|t,od srtth each 
other. They also 
rant to fom an al- 
usml, fom a eounell 
to taka sway some of 
the dutloa rostlng on 
the loaders and latt. 
ly a questloonslro 
so that proersBs ean 
be planned for by 
OTory member. 

Henry Batuehoeb. 
present leader, took 
eharso of the meetlns. 
blmtos for the last 
fa* Boetine* we reed 
by tho proaont Soere* 
tary, Harjorlo Cook. 

Floroneo Rotter 1» 
new n mesiber of the 
Cboerlng Squad and Ed. 
dlngton la an aetiwe 
member of the Bramatie 
plnb. Bs has been'Seea 
An many plays and will 
base a Isadlng part In 
n»rp 


. .... •VAiane* 

- - -tare of this ploy 
are Ralph Bdlngtoa | 
and Rarllyn Oottllob. 1 
this play la a < 

pleasant oonody Ohlch 
deals with the life 
of a iiild.«ostor» 
family. It la a 
real human family, and 
to be with them for 
an awenlngU antartaljy 
[ nent will ba moll 
worth while. 

Included In tho 
east are loator 
I Ulnglna, Doris koody, 
Kenneth tlebman, 
Dolores Pesiber, 

I AWbof-Ranalln and 
I ebalrmaa iarlorla 
Radian. 

Ralidt Hdtnstou, our 
; mala star, la mall- 
knomn for hit acting 
ability. Bs baa 
i starred in meet of 
the plays glrea at 
Rlefamend BIU Blgh 
Setaool sines be be- 
earns a nmtber of 
this aohool. Br. 20. 
Ington moo aloe a 
fine aeter In grassmr 
seheel, and at grad- 
uation bo bad the 
loading part. 

Rartlyn Oottllab 
hat also bean an 
aeeonpllahod aotrosa 
atneo graanar oehool 
days, karllyn, mho 
grsduatod a term 
abaad of Hr. Rdlngton, 
want to the some seboo' 
. as bo. Marilyn pot- 
traymd the naan old 
witch Queen in Snow 
Rhtto, at bar grad- 
nation. 

tba ether aombora 
of tha play ore doli« 

, 

to awke tbls 


Boat, mil: 
drapad with now eur. 
tains. The rooms 
mill ba painted the 
usual eolor of grey 
and cream. Minor 
rapalra in tha aohool 
sill also be made. 

In the halls, tha 
drinking fountains 
hare bson replaeed 
with asm fljcturas 
that glTs aero matar. 
In tha oafeterla, ^ 
praotloally a mboldE ' 
nem wall hat been 
pub In on the boys* 
tide, mhare It mat 
brokan by tho bump- 
ing of trays agalnat 
It. Sha naw mall 
looks Tory strong, 
and as thmigh It mill 
last for a long time. 

Rhen we come baek 
to aehool after the 
sunmer maeatlon V.«o 
mill think that me 
are In a nam build- 

’mRFOOTE. 

TAKES lEWE 

kr. Root*, history 
teaohsr In Rlebmond 
Bill Blgh School, left 
for Annapolis, May 30, 
to hays the pleasure 
of aeelng one at hlg 
SOBS, Jack, graduate. 
Jack, an aatsmua of 
Klehnond Klllr has 
done ua honor. Jack 
lo the second of Mr. 
Roote's sons to grad- 
uato tram the morld’s 
finest nsTal training 

TIm Root homo all 
aehool 


of Rlohaond Hill High 
School. The Bovle osule 
under the direction of 
Klaa Kyra Adana. Eng- 
lish teneher, is a 
splendid cxsople of 
expert osiateur photo- 
graphy. The Bovie maa 
written by an English 
class whose aeobers 
took the part of the 
various dharaoters. 

Tbs fBBlllar fapea 
and objsots projsoted 
upon the Boreen.wero 


Eddlel* or *That*s ay 
tabls in the Chemistry 
Lab.l* were quits oon- 
aon exelaaations utter 
ed by the eudienos. 

After the mystery 
Of the missing pltehor 
wae solved, a very 
oomleal 'thrlller'was 
shown. The villain* 
Black Jed, was a 
dyed-ln-the-uool dog 
kieXer. He wos actual, 
ly mean enough to 
laugh when the hero 
fell off the cliff, 
(Kero was caved by 
ledge.) 

The next picture, 
partly In color, was 
taken by Kies Adams oii 
a trip to Ouataoala, 
Unlike Boat dry travml 
OKues, this one mat 
livened by humorous 
trailers before each 
scene. The color part 
waa a beautiful repro- 
duction of the bright- 
ly colored blankets 
worn by the natives. 
Heabers of the party 
were shown trading m 
the aarket-plaee and 
reviewing ancient tenp 
lea. On the whole, tb# 
ploturi wac splendidly 
arranged and an exoel- 
lent pieoe or work. 


promptly at eight 
o' clock with a salute 
to the flag and the 
singing of •The Star 
Soangled Banner." Mr. 
Stevenson, the head of 
the faculty at Anne* 
90, read a passage 
from the Bible, and 
then in all sincerity 
everyona song, •Holy, 
Holy. Holy." Kr. 
Stevenson then- turned 
tne progroa over to 
Prances Turner, chair- 
nan and announcer, wnt 
Introduced the differ- 
ent selections.. 

Kiss Tomer ncinted 
out to the audience 
that ,the first etep' ir. 
acting is the pantomir 
in which the stitdent 
acts out a esrtaln alt 
ustlon with body aove- 
nent and facial «x- 
preesion, without the 
use of words or prop- 
erty. This study of 
pantonine was done by 
Karjorlo Wolfhart and 
Karlen Hoeffer. Misa 
Wolfhart <0 psntcmlae 
waa entitled "Upon 
Rialng," Which pictur- 
ed a young girl gett- 
ing up in the Boming 
to do her dally exer- 
Oise In tl>e to the 
radio. After doing 
only a few of the ex- 
ereieas, she retires 
to her bed, entirely 
exhausted. Miss 
Hoeffer* s panloiaine 
concerned a young girl 
reading a mystery 
In the bouse 
on a atomy 
She Imagine a 
irts of horrible 
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THE CLASS PAPER 

Form 


A class paper is similar in form to a school newspaper. 
Copies may be run off on the mimeograph. Instead, the paper 
may be typed or written in longhand, read aloud in class by 
the authors of the articles, and then posted on the bulletin 
board or filed in the library. If you type your articles or write 
them by hand on strips of paper about three inches wide — add- 
ing machine paper, for example — letter headlines by hand, 
arrange the articles for a page like a page of a newspaper, and 
then paste them on strong Bristol board, your completed paper 
will look like those reproduced on pages 148 and 150. Secure 
either a sheet of Bristol board twice the size of a newspaper 
page and fold it or fasten two smaller sheets together with tape 
hinges. 

Contents 

Frequently a class paper acts also as a class magazine by 
including poetry, fiction, and essays. These may be confined 
to a single page or may be expanded into a four-page “literary^ 
supplement.” Some suggestions for contents are: cartoons; 
drawings; photographs; reviews of books, plays, and photo- 
plays; letters to the editor; humor; poetry; stories; essays; 
personals or gossip; alumni notes; interviews; advertisements; 
the inquiring reporter; who’s who; etiquette problems; health 
column; travel; unusual experiences; oddities; styles; radio; 
library highlights; “meet the folks” (lively biographies of 
pupils). 

Activity 23 

1. What columns, articles, or departments would you like to have 
included in your class paper? Be ready to “sell” your ideas to 
the class. 

2. Bring to class two names for the paper. Is each appropriate? 

3. The Mw York Times slogan is “All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 
Think of one for your class paper. 
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Staff 

The class may be divided into three staffs to publish three 
issues of the paper. If the whole class works as a single staff, the 
editors should serve for only one issue. Every qualified pupil 
should have the experience of acting as an editor. 

Staff members should include: 

1. The editor-in-chief, who writes editorials, is responsible 
for the features, and works with the managing editor; 

2. The managing editor, who writes the headlines, makes 
up the pages, and has general charge of the paper; 

3. The news editor, who assigms stories to reporters, sees 
that all stories come in on time, helps gather news, and selects 
the best stories for puBlication; 

4. The copy editor or editors, who read and revise or re- 
write stories, correcting the grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling and improving the word choice and the organization 
of the material; 

5. The business manager, who collects the money and 
purchases any necessary materials such as Bristol board, 
paste, and India ink, distributes the typing or mimeographing 
among his assistants, and manages and supervises this work; 

6. Special editors, who are responsible for columns, reviews, 
and illustrations — humor, art, books, sports, fashions, stories, 
poetry; 

7. Reporters, who gather and write the news; 

8. Artists, who submit to the art editor illustrations, cartoons, 
and lettering. 

Planning the Pages 

While the managing editor' is responsible for the make-up of 
the paper, he will find his task of deciding the relative im- 
portance of the stories less difficult if he consults the entire 
staff as to the arrangement of material. Every story to be 
covered, every column to be included, should be listed ac- 
cording to its importance. , Its tentative location should then 
be marked on' the dummy, large sheets of pasteboard or' heavy 
paper which correspond to the . pages of the newspaper-to-be. 
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A good last-minute story, of course, may cause a slight revision 
of the dummy. Usually a story which can be spared is then 
cut out. Stories and articles should fill the space allotted to 
them. 

Getting the News 

The news editor posts all assignments on the bulletin board, 
wiiting the name of a reporter next to each. Each reporter in 
addition watches for '‘spot news” or unexpected happenings. 
As each story is submitted, the news editor checks it off on his 
posted assignment sheet. 


PROOFREADING 

a 

Almost everyone at some time has printing done — the 
school paper, a program, a booklet, an article or a story, or a 
window card. The manuscript sent to the printer is called 
"copy.” The proof, a first printing, is sent to the writer for 
corrections. 

In reading proof, the copyholder reads the manuscript, 
telling the punctuation, capitalization, and paragraphing; 
the proofreader places in the margin a set of symbols to indi- 
cate the corrections to be made. He also indicates where in 
the line the error is. For example, he draws a diagonal line 
through a wrong letter or punctuation mark or underscores it, 
and puts a caret where something is to be inserted. Suc- 
cessive proof marks are arranged in the order of the errors and 
separated by diagonal lines: o/tr/#. Other directions to 
the printer are circled or marked To the printer. 

Proofreaders Marks 

Delete. Omit. 

^ P^^ space between words. 

Equalize the spacing of the line. 

O Close up^ 

w.f. Wrong font. Type of wrong style has been used. 

If a paragraph here. 

no % Don^t begin a paragraph. 
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□ 

c 

D 


X 


tf 

9 


or s.c, 
Lc. 
rom 


V 


Indent. 

Move to the left. 

Move to the right. 

Raise. 

Lower. 

Broken letter or bad type. 

A lead spacer shows between words. 
Straighten the line. 

Straighten the margin. 

Transpose the letters or words as indicated. 
Letter upside down. 


or stet 
out — 
see copy 


Don’t make the correction indicated. The proof is correct. 


or caps 


Words have been omitted from the copy. 
Use capitals. 


Use small capitals. 


Lower case. Use small letters. 
Use roman type. 

or itai Use italic type. 


Use boldface type. 
Use lightface type. 
Insert. 

Insert a hyphen. 
Insert a comma. 


Insert a period. 

Insert an apostrophe. 

Insert quotation marks. 

Insert space between lines. 

Take out lead. 

Place in the center of the page. 

Put items on the same line without a break. 

These marks are used by the printer to ask the wi iun 
whether his date, fact, punctuation, or spelling is convct. 


Activity 24 


1. Explain the printer’s symbols in the corrected proof on pag<^ 154. 

2. Copy the ; sports story on page 154, making every correction 
indicated. 


i 
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Brooklyn Tech Holds 

Football Team to Tie 

Captains Hofer and Desmond Star 
in Game 

The gridiron teams of Brooklyn 
Tech and Richmond hill clashed at 
Dexter Park on Saturday, Oct0:>er ^ 
13. The Red and Gray representa- ^ 
tives had jbo^ satisfied with a score- 
less tie, which in Reality was a moral S 
victory for Tech, as the game was the 
visitors, first of the season. 


Capjain Hofer 's cohorts /no ^couldj /ih ^ 
show supremacy till the closing min- ' 
utes of the final quarter, and then a 
penalty materially aided in the iky 
^ vention of a touchdown. 

^2^17 A drive had been started from the 
home team’s 35^ yard line, and by 
means of line plunges by 
Fuchs, and Brenner and a 30-yard 
forward from Brenner to Mobius, the 
.ball was advanced to Tech’s 15-yard 
white strij^ q 

□ As there were only about tw^o min- 
utes of play left, the Richmond root- 
[ers cheered for^ touchdowm. The ^ 
threat was averted by Tech, however, 
for, aided by a 5-yard penalty - mote ^ 
the Hillies^ Captain Desmond’s 
teammates successfully held for 
downs. 

In addition to thi^riefjexcitement, 
the other features of the contest were^ 

?he brilliant punting of Fuchs^and 
Maas, with Fifiis having a sleight C//^ 
edge, the all-around playing of the ^ 
opposing capons, Hofer and Bes- i?u 
mond, and^ beautiful catches of 
forward passes, one by Mobius and 
^ thither by Dougherty. Cooper also 
played w^ell for Richmond Hill, but ^ 
he was forced to leave the game 


to/. 


in the first quarter ^uo -tO" an 


© to his nose, 


UNIT NINE 


Social Letters 

Social letters range in type from, the informal, newsy, 
chatty letter to a friend or relative to the formal note of invi- 
tation to a social function. 


Headings SsliitBtion^ Complnnentary Close 

I. If you prefer the block form or close punctuation (comma 
or period at the end of each line), use it but be consistent. Use 
the same style in the letter and on the envelope. Don't mix 
the block form and the slant form or open punctuation and 
close punctuation. 

Slant Form 


4500 Elkitis /henue 
Na^Onfille, Tennessee 
May 10 f 19 — 

Dear Matilda, 


Affectionately yours, 
Anne 


. 2. Don't omit the date. Never omit your address unless 

you, are sure that the person to whom you are writing knows 
it. -In any case write your name and address in the upper 
left corner of the envelope or on the flap to, insure the return of 
the letter if it does not reach its, destination. 

■ ■ , 3* Use a, comma , or a , colon after .the salutation. , 
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Block Form 


Dear Fred, 


Route 2, Box 89 
ManiHique, Michigan 
March 18, 19— 


Your pal, 
Jerry Simpson 


Cotea 

Dear Hal, Dearest Mother, 

Dear Aunt Margaret, My dear little June, 

Dear Mrs. Foster, Dear Father, 

5- The following are examples of complimentary closings 

Sincerely yours. Cordially yours, 

IZf T? 

Affectionately yours. Affectionately your mother, 

capitdiS ' “ u “'"PlMary closing should b. 

is limlst a stance ^ h< 

letter the end of 

Body 

I . Avoid beginning a letter with such a hackneyed expression 

r.e..er”'':“?Sf "■ ' wotdt?ie y™ 

o T r thought of writing to you but — ” 

thiim spirit. a“ en- 

w that you value your friends by writing lively, 
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^ 57 , 

original, entertaining letters. A clear, natural, conversational 
style is better than an affected, bookish one. K€e}:3 your 
troubles ' to yourself unless there is a good reason for telling 
them. 

3. Never write in anger. If you write an important letter 
late at night, reread it in the morning before sending it. When 
you are in doubt about the tone or contents, tear the letter up. 

Paper, Margin, Indention 

White stationery is always in. good taste. Although colored 
stationery is now widely used, vivid shades of pink, green, a.!id 
violet suggest barbaric taste. Pale shades of gray, tan, or blue 
are attractive. Gilt-edged, ruled, or highly scented, paper is, 
of course, taboo. Use black or blue-black ink. In a letter of 
more than two pages write the pages of the double sheet in 
the order i, 2, 3, 4. A letter of only two pages should be 
written on pages i and 3. Leave a margin of at least a half 
inch on the left. Indent each paragraph a half inch or more. 

S7J4 95th Street 

JF'oodhaeen, New York 
June 6, 19 — 

Dear Jtlarger^, 

If s so hard to pass through (he portals oj mg dear Rlctumnd 
HilL High School these wonderful mornings. Eoergihing is so Jresh 
that I suppose you dont mind your three-mile trip to school at all 
except Jor your destination. Then if s twice as had to tackle cosines 
and cosecants in trigonometry . 

I don t helieoe I told you in my last letter that we are haoing three 
issues of a class newspaper, ''The Pioneer Pressf* in English, and 
that I am, or rather, was, the editor of the second issue. Fm so 
glad that my issue came out last Thursday because, eoen though I 
had two associate editors, the paper was hard work Jor all oJ us. 
Several afternoons we stayed until nearly six o'clock to get it finished 
on time. You see, as the first step, the students tell the editors what 
they want to do Jor the issue, and the editors make the assignments. 
.Then when the articles are written, the editors correct and .hand 
them back to be typewritten in a column three inches wide. Then 
ike editors haoe to arrange and paste these articles on a large sheet 
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oj paper, about the size oj an ordinary newspaper, to form a pre- 
sentable four-paye paper. 

Unfortunately, the last day we were Jeoerishly working in the 
same room with a riml paper. You can imagine how strained 
relations became when I tell you that there was only one pair oj 
scissors, one jar oj paste, one brush, one pencil, one ruler, and so 
on; and it became worse when my English teacher went home. 
JFhile we were in the oery midst oj the paper, the custodian in- 
formed as that since the teacher wasnt there, we d haoe to leaoe. 
This was a terrible calamity, and we had visions oj oursebes in 
English the next day with no newspaper. But the editor oj the 
other paper rushed down to Mr. Morgan s office and came back 
with the news that we could finish our papers there. 

My physiography class often touches my sense oj humor. Or 
should I say my sense oj silliness? Today we were talking about 
the mineraLf we get from the sea, and salt and iodine were men- 
tioned. Then one brilliant individual sweetly said that we get gold 
from sunken ships. The other day a boy didnt know in which 
direction Columbus sailed to reach America. 

Last Sunday I went swimming down at the end of my grand- 
mothers block in Freeport. June 3 is rather early for me to go 
into the water, and I was pleasantly disappointed to find that, 
probably because the air was cool, the water felt much warmer than 
I had anticipated. Perhaps my chief reason for going swimming 
was that I wanted to persuade my dog, Shandy, to go in also. But 
several waves from passing boats happened to wash upon the shore 
and Shandy was terribly frightened. What a brave animal! But 
he is normally small, and since we*ve had him plucked, he looks 
like a postage stamp. 

Well, I suppose well be starting on our vacation in another 
month; and as we ll probably spend a night at your house again, 
r It see you soon. 

Yours affectionately, 

Doris Ribeit 

ActiviTY I 

I . Write a chatty, newsy, entertaining letter to a cousin or a friend. 
Before mailing this letter make a copy of it to hand to your 
English teacher. 
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2. Write to an old friend who is attending a new school and tell 
him about your classmates, a club to which you' belong, and 
other matters of interest to him. 

3. Write a cheerful, tactful, amusing letter to a friend who is 
away from home for the first time and is homesick and lonely. 

4. Write a letter to a friend urging him to spend his vacation at 
camp with you instead of going to the seashore. Give several 
reasons why he should change his plans. 

5. Write a letter to a friend asking if he will join you in a project 
(printing personal cards, selling magazines, washing w'indows, 
delivering farm products) for making money after school. Give 
details and explain the advantages. 

6. Invite a friend for a walk in the country, fishing trip, picnic, 
theater party, school or church entertainment, weck-caid pai’ty, 
or an automobile trip. Write also- a note of acceptance and 
one of regret. 

7. Write to a friend about the best book you have read this year, 
k A friend wants ideas for entertaining. Tell her about a unique 

party you have just given or attended. 

9. Ask advice about joining a society or club, electing or dis- 
continuing a school subject, working after school or on Saturday, 
or trying for a school team. Or ask for information for an essay 
or debate. 

10. To a friend who is sailing for Europe next week write a steamer 
letter. He will have time to read a long letter and will enjoy 
an amusing one. 

11. To a school chum who is quarantined at home, write a chatty, 
entertaining letter containing school news and news of mutual 
friends and telling of amusing happenings at home. 

Letters to Pupils in Other Schools or Countries 

Do you enjoy writing letters to people whom you’ve never 
met? Sometimes teachers arrange for their students to write 
to pupils in other schools or countries. The Junior Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C., encourages correspondence between classes 
in American schools and classes of like grade in foreign coun- 
tries. Sorne newspapers and magazines — Touth Today, for 
example — take a lively interest in correspondence between 
young people here and abroad and print from time to time a 
list of names and addresses of those who welcome letters. 
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In a letter to a young person whom you’ve never met vou 
may descnbe your family, your friends, your school, your 
community, your pets, your hobbies, your amusements, your 
ambitions. Remember that what is commonplace to you Lay 
be novel and exciting to a girl or boy from another state or 
country. Be cordial, informal, entertaining. Express a warm 
interest in your correspondent. 

Activity 2 

1. About what subjects does Barbara write to an unknown New 

2. Is Barbara’s letter friendly and entertaining? Give examples. 

247 Garfield Street 
Enid, Oklahoma 

Dear Pen Pal, October 28. 19— 

Many people think thai Oklahoma U a wild place with Indian? 
running around scalping eoeryone and cowboys galloping by, chas- 
ing wild horses, bid really we are quite cioilized. There aren’t anu 
Indians around Enid, where I Iwe. The only cowboys I eoer see 
are in a rodeo, mone, or circus, and they are just as likely to be 

Jrom New York as Jrom Oklahoma. 

thfriiifhn'' has a population of 

thirty thousand We haoe one swimming pool, fioe motion- picture 

heaters, two skating rinks, seoen grade schools, two junior highs 
one high sclwol, one university, the largest flour mill and grain 
elevator in the ^te large oil refineries, a modern municipal air- 
port, three railroad stations, and a jew tall buildings. I suppose 
this sounds like a country town compared to New York City. 

My jamily is rather small— just Mother, Dad. Jack, Scrappy, 
an I. Jack IS my brother. At the age oj eight he is a red-haired 
imp with a muUiphcity oj jreckles and a paucity oj upper teeth. 
Snce he hi^. however, a warm heart and an obliging nature, we 
try to overlook his obvious jaults. among which is a pronounced 
a^ennon to ^oap and water. 

That peculiarity, I suspect. Jack caught jrom Scrappy. Scrappy 
IS our dog, a rather small animal that looks at jirst glance like d 
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Wire- hat red ierner. On closer inspection, however, there are ahaui 
Scrappy some characteristics suppestwe oj the Airedale and,, a Jew 
ins dors ham claimed, of the Boston bulL The kindest thing to say 
about Scrappy is that he is a mixture. Like Jack, he has hisjmdis 
but is essentially lombk. 

Since we ham to be in school by 8:30, 1 get up emry morning at 
sewen o'clock. In pleasant weather I walk to school, which is about 
a mile away. This term Fm studying English, French, Latin, and 
chemistry. 

Some days ajter school I play basketball in the schoot gymnasium 
or practice swimming and dioing in the pool. If you were to wander 
into our school auditorium during orchestra practice from three to 
four o'clock on Wednesday and Thursday, you'd see me turning 
pages for the pianist Or perhaps you d hear a terrific discord and 
see Mr, Blake, our music teacher, gaze reproachfully in ike direc- 
tion of the piano. In that case Td he playing. When our school 
presented The Chimes of Normandy" last month, I played Act /. 

Please write and tell me about yourself and New York City, 
Foe always wanted to tioe in New York, so I'll wekome a full 
account of its wonders. If your curiosity is aroused, you're prob- 
ably wondering what I look like. If you write, I'll not only answer 
your letter but send my picture. 

An unseen friend, 
Barbara Nester 

Activity 3 

1. To a prospective pen pai, a boy or girl in another school or 
country, write an entertaining letter telling about your home, 
family, friends, school, community, or activities. 

2. Girls may reply to Barbara Nester’s letter. Pretend that she is 
asking for information about your city, town, or community. 

Letter to a Teacher 

A letter to a teacher should be friendly, entertaining, 
courteous. , 

Activity 4 

, : In the following letter what d^oes- Olga Schutay write about to 
her teacher? Ts her letter entertaining? Why? 
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6445 74 Apenue 
Glendale, New York 
May 10, 19~ 

Dear 31Us Webster, 

Haoe you eoer wondered what your pupils do when they are out 
of your reach and out of school? F m sure you d be surprised in 
many cases. My hobby is gardening — I lope to dig. At present 
I have the usual spring task of reconverting the back yard into a 
garden. It isnt the most dignified of pastimes {Fve watched other 
back-yarders**) but it really is fun. /Ind aside from that, / sense 
a real experience. Have you ever watched for seeds to come up? 
I have, from the very first cracking of the soil until the seedlings 
come through, fust as Frost says, with arched backs 7^ Ifs in-^ 
teresting, too, to study how each seedling develops into a plant 
Fve aL'O used my garden as a basis for experiments. And such 
experiments! — growing cuttings, starting seedboxes, and extermi- 
nating insects by several methods. / shall not go into detail with 
the last. 

Doni think my garden is always a success; Fve had many dis- 
appointments and even failures. But one becomes steeled to them, 
and the good results are worth all the trouble. 

In telling you of my garden, I must not forget Rebecca. Rebecca 
happens to be a turtle possessing both a charming personality and 
a coat of many colors. The former she had when my brother found 
her last summer; the latter an artist gave her to use left-over paints. 
Rebecca dominates the garden, having her own pool, promenading 
grounds, and raw beef almost every day. About two weeks ago I 
dug her out of a hole in which she had been hibernating. Though 
covered with dirt and seeming a little thinner, she was otherwise in 
perfect health. 

Thais part of the story of my garden. If you ask my friends, 
you It find it doesnt end at a page or two. 

Sincerely yours, 

Olga Schuiay 

Activity 5 

I. After reading Olga Schutay’s letter, write to your English teacher 
about your hobby, your favorite school subject, your part-time 
job, plays, movies, sports, school iEun and tasks, your vacation 



M, Armstrong liubi'ri 

An amateur gardener setting out pansies. Pictures in a seed cata 
log furnish ideas for the decorative scheme of her flower border. 
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plans, your choice of a vocation or thoughts about vocations, 
next year, college, or other topics. 

2. Write to your teacher an entertaining and illuminating letter 
about a book you have read recently or a motion picture or play 
you have seen. 

Letter to an Older Friend or Relative 

A letter to an older friend or relative should be lively and 
entertaining. The language should be informal but not 
slangy. 

Activity 6 

Would Aunt Grace and Uncle Ted enjoy PauFs letter? Why? 

Route i, Box 48 
Washington, New Jersey 
July 6, 19— 

Dear Aunt Grace and Uncle Ted, 

School shut up for the summer on J une 15. Jly last examination 
was English. Setting to work with enthusiasm, I scribbled away 
blissfully until the bell interrupted me. I looked up with a dazed 
air to discover that all my classmates had evidently long since 
finished and stolen away and that my English teacher, a young 
woman, was regarding me with an amused grin. *Alope you have 
a wonderful vacation/* she remarked as I handed in my numerous 
papers. 

Don t you think Fm lucky to have a job for the summer? Fm 
caretaker of Mr. JFhites camp and have been painting, shellacking, 
scrubbing, sweeping, and dusting to get it ready for the family, who 
will arrive next Monday. 

F ve been three weeks in the open and haven t a real complaint 
Ralph has been with me for a week, and we ve been having a great 
time. Handling the eight hunting dogs keeps us busy for a while 
in the evening. They certainly raise a howl when they see supper 
coming. We give them bran meal mixed with water, so the prepa- 
ration isnt hard. Then feeding Ralph, not to mention myself, 
lakes some time. 

We have abundant water, a little oil stove, and ample provisions, 
which are replenished any time we send an order to town. We 
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now haim a gasoline lanteni that Dad brought ooer and etijog reading 
in the evening, IJ I can find an old battery radio, I think it will 
be mighty enjoyable here, so Fm keeping my eyes openjor a bargain. 

Doubtless there are some wild animals running around, but 
haoent seen any except rabbits, squirreLr, and chipmunks. Ralph 
says he saw an owl the other night; hut as he had me locked in at 
the time, all I can say is that it might /tape been a. couple oj lighining 
bugs. Otherwise our nature study has been con fined to birds and 
flowers. I ran across a beautiful woodland orchid the other day. 

It was standing alopc, a lord in its own right. Its called a fringed 
gentian. 

Jly reading so jar has been mainly old magazines. I had hoped 
to get into history by this lime, hut hape been loo busy working, eating, 
and. sleeping. Yoiid approoe my sleeping hours. 

Dad and Mother were aoer on Dad's birthday, and. we had. a , l, 

picnic — loads of fun. Since then Mother has banged her ankle p 

again. I guess Fit haoe lo get her steel shingiiards. | 

I hope you are both well and are not baking, broiling, or scorch- | 

ing this summer. If you haoe a little hot water to spare, please mail 
me one fullsize hot shower bath. il 

Afleclionately yours, jl 

Paul 

I 
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In a lively, entertaining letter to an uncle, aunt, or older friend 
tell about happenings at home or in school, social activities, 
vacation plans or experiences, entertairiiiig books or movies, pets 
or hobbies. Before mailing this letter make a copy of it to hand 
your English teacher. 

Write to an uncle or an old family friend and ask liim about the 
relative merits of radio and aviation (or two other fields of work) 
as vocations for you. Tell him your ideas on the subject. 

Ask an older friend or relative about the choice of a college. Tell 
him/ what' colleges you are considering and what lifework you 
.are prepari,ng for.. 

You wish to beco,me an architect, a dietitian, an accountant, an 
.aeronautic engineer, a nurse, or another professional w.orker.. 
Write to a fa.mily friend who is already established in that field, 
asking him. about training schools, expenses, and opportunities. 
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Favors 

When it is necessary to ask a favor of a friend, be courteous 
and specific. Make clear what you desire. Avoid unreasonable 
requests. 

In turn you will, of course, be glad to comply, whenever 
possible, with a reasonable request. In a letter granting a 
favor express your pleasure at being able to help your friend. 
When circumstances make it impossible to comply with a re- 
quest, explain your refusal and express a hope to be of service 
at another time. 

Activity 8 

1 . In a letter to a friend request a favor. 

2. For the friend write a letter granting the favor. 

3. For the friend write a letter refusing the favor. 

Introduction 

Because the purpose of a letter of introduction is to establish 
a friendship between two people, the letter should make clear 
what the two have in common — for example, a love of travel, 
literature, music, or adventure. It should also explain why 
the bearer of the letter happens to be in the city of address. 

Near the center of the envelope write the name of the person 
addressed; and in the lower left corner, Introducing Milton 
Austin, Hand Milton the letter, unsealed and unstamped. 

265 Foothill Boulevard 
Oakland^ California 
May 12, 19 — 

Dear Larry, 

When you open thu letter, Mi lion Austin, president of the Avia- 
tion Club to which I belong, will be standing before you. Although 
Milton is a trifle reserved upon first acquaintance, you ll find him 
a friendly sort of person when you get to know him. .He fnjoys a 
game of golf as much as you do and shoots a hundred, or there-., 
abouis. He also likes to hike and to play handball, tennis, and 
squash. As for swimming and diving — well, wait, till you see 
him in action. 
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Milimi /.f humoroiu and quick-witted and enjqt/j' a hearty laugh. 
He u, I belmfCp the ^wrt of bag you enjoy playing and working with. 

How I wish I could be up there at the lake with you this summer! 
IHriie and tell me about the fun, wont you? 

Your old cab inmate, 
Douglas Macdonald. 

Activity 9 

When, you lived in, Denver (or another city or town), you had one 
real friend. Now one of your pais is moving to Denver, Write the 
letter of introduction. 

Letters of Courtesy 

Thoughtful, sympathetic people write many letters of 
courtesy; young, selfish, ignorant, and lazy ones frequently 
neglect these opportunities to make, others happy and to in- 
crease their circle of friends. People like to feel that their 
goings and comings, their joys and sorrows, are of real interest 
to their friends. Letters of courtesy, which include letters of 
thanks, congratulation, apology, sympathy, and condolence, 
must be written promptly. If a month after a visit you thank 
your hostess or months after a death you write a note of sym- 
pathy, the letter is of little value. 

Letters of courtesy are not lengthy literary efforts but 
sincere, direct, genuine expressions of feeling. To express 
simply what is in one’s heart is much better than to search for 
lofty, meaningless phrases. 

Thanks 

In a note of thanks for a gift express your ap])reciation simply 
and sincerely. , Tell specifically why the gift pleased you and 
mention, if possible, that you have used or enjoyed it. 

428 California Street 
Gainesidlle, Texas 
May 25,19— 

Dear Aunt Thelma, 

The tennis racket you sent me for my birthday is the pride . of 
my '■'.heart and ike enoy of eoery other hoy and girl In Gainesoille, 
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IF eren t t/ou a bit extramgant in your selection? OJ course you 
were, but I appreciate your wanting me to haoe the best Already 
the racket has brought me a great deal oJ pleasure^ not to mention 
the Jun Dad has with it — he is always sneaking off with it when 
my back is turned. 

Gioe Grandfather and Uncle James my looe and tell them that 
Fm looking forward to oisiting the farm this summer. 

Your looing nepheWp 
Robert 

Bread-and-Butter Letter 

When you return from a visit, courtesy demands that you 
write at once to thank your hostess. In your letter mention 
specifically some of the things that gave you pleasure. If you 
like, you may tell something about the trip home and report 
the family news. Write an entertaining letter, long enough to 
show real appreciation of your hostess’ kindness to you. 

155 East Mill Street 
Akrom Ohio 
November 20, 19 — 

Dear Mrs. Johns, 

Thank you very much for one of the most delightful week ends I 
have ever enjoyed. May I say that I think you are the perfect 
hostess and that Ratty is following in her mother s footsteps? 

As soon as I reached home^ I cornered the family and told them 
all the detaib of my visit. Everything went well until I began in 
my amateurish, untechnical way to describe the football game we 
saw. Ted, who was listening with great interest to my glowing 
recital, became thoroughly exasperated when I put the players on 
the wrong teams and called a field goal a touchdown. Finally he 
stalked out the door, exclaiming bitterly, ** Isnt that like a girlF' 
I think he was Just Jealous. 

Once again r m saying ** Thank yoF^ for your hospitality. 
Jloiher says she knows I enjoyed my visit, for I ' haven t stopped 
talking about it since I came home. 

Gratefully yours, 

Jeannette Tucker 
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Congratulation 

In congratulating a friend write him an entertaining note 
showing your joy in his success. When you receive a letter 
of congratulation, remember that it should be answered. 

8403 /I born Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 
December 14, 19 - — 

Dear JanCf 

May your big brother add his voice to the chorus of praise that 
is being sung in your honor? White your success may amaze 
some people, the only surprise to me is that the world, has been so 
slow in realizing the obvious fact that your poems are the best ever 
written. 

Here at home we are all basking in reflected glory and. are ** sinful 
proud'* of our titile sister. 

May your next book he better {if possible) than this one and the 
next better than that ad infinitum. 

Lots of love to the girl who made good! 

Ed 

Apology 

When you have unintentionally hurt a friend or been rude, 
write a note of apology. Frankly admit that you have been 
wrong. Use clear, simple language and be brief and sincere. 

4708 Wall Sired 
Spokane, Waskingion 
April 20, 19— 

Dear Jeanne, 

Pm writing tkis note to apologize for my rudeness yesterday 
when you were chosen for the leading role in the spring play. As 
soon as I thought the matter over, I realized that my saying I was 
better suited to the pari than you was prompted by my disappoint- 
meni and chagrin at not being chosen. Deep in my heart, Jeanne, 
I knew all ike time that Mrs, Weems chose wisely. 

Please forgive my hasty words and consider me still your friend,. 

Sincerely, 

Margaret Snedecker ' 


llli 
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To a Sick Friend 

Nothing gives more pleasure to a convalescent or to the 
person who is the victim of a long illness than a cheerful, 
amusing letter from a friend. 

4300 East Central iFenae 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
May 10, IB- 

Dear Ruth, 

r m glad, to hear that you are improving after your recent opera- 
tion, JT e re all looking forward to your return to school, because, 
you see, we haoe a surprise waiting for you. Shall I tell you what 
it is? Yes, ril haoe to — I can t resist breaking the news. At 
the class election yesterday you were chosen president. Congratula- 
tionsl Everybody thought you deserved the position. 

Since tomorrow is your birthday, Sheila and Doris are coming 
to see you as representatioes from our home room. Ask them to 
tell you the funny thing that happened in English class the other 
day! Please get well in a hurry and come back to school. 


Condolence 

In a letter of condolence show simply and directly that you 
sympathize with your sorrowing friend. 


2300 Baronne Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
June S, 19 — 

Dear Betty, 

Haoing fust heard of the death of your mother, I wish to express 
my deepest sympathy for you. My own life has been made better 
by my friendship with her, and you were especially fortunate to en- 
joy her close companionship for so many years, Try^ to let this 
thought comfort you. 

If there is anything I can do to help, please call on me. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Beatrice 
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Activity 10 

1. Your friend in a distant city wrote a letter of introduction for 

to a chum in the town to which you have just moved. 
Thank your friend for his kindness and write an entertaining 
account of your first meeting with his chum. 

2 . Thank a friend or relative for a gift on- your birthday, at Ghrist- 
mas or graduation^ or on another occasion. 

3. Send birthday or anniversary greetings to a friend or relative. 

4. To a friend who is recovering from a serious illness write a 
cheery, entertaining letter. 

5. Congratulate a man who has just been married^ or wish a girl 
happiness who has just announced her engagement. 

6. Vv^rite a letter of condolence to a friend who has lost a mother, 
a father, or another near relative. 

7. In. a letter to a school rival who has just won an }io,n,or or an 
awaid for which you both have been striving, express your 
pleasure at his success. 

8. To^ a fiiend^with whom you have had some misunderstanding, 
write a straightforward letter explaining and setting right "the 
difficulty. 

9. You have been mean, cranky, unreasonable, rude, untruthful, or 
disagreeable. Apologize to a friend who has been a victim, 

10. In a letter explain why you were unable to keep an appoint" 
ment or a promise. 

11. Seize the next opprtunity to write an actual letter of courtesy. 
Show it to your English teacher before mailing it. 

12. Thank a hostess for a delightful week-end visit. 

Fouml Notes 

I ormal notes are sent as. invitations to 'weddings, receptions, 
and dinner parties. The answer, written on letter paper or a 
.correspondence card, should be similar in wording to the 
original note. 

Invitation 

Mr, and Mr^, Horatio JFindow 
reque^d the pkasure of 

Mr,and3Ir^,JFalkerWardBrookfiet£s 

company at dinner 
on Thursday the tenth oj October 
at seoen d clock 
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Acceptance 

Mr, and Mrs. Walker Ward Brookfield 
accept with pleasure 
Air. and Airs. Horatio Winslow s 
kind imitation /or dinner 
on Thursday the tenth of October 
at seoen d clock 

Regret 

JBr. and Airs. W alker Ward Brookfield 
regret extremely that a previous engagement 
presents their accepting 
Air. and Mrs. Horatio W^insloids 
kind invitation for dinner 
on Thursday the tenth of October 

Notice that — 

1. The note and the replies are in the third person. 

2. Formal notes lack heading, salutation, complimentary 
close, and signature. 

3. The present tense is used in the answer. 

4. No abbreviations except Mr. and Mrs. are used. 

5. Numbers are written in words. 

6. The acceptance mentions the day and the hour of the 
dinner. 

7. In a regret the hour may be omitted. 

A formal invitation need not be engraved but may be 
written by hand on the first page of a sheet of good note paper. 
Follow the arrangement and the spacing of the model on page 
1 7 1 . Also arrange your pen- written reply like the acceptance 
or the regret shown. Above everything else, answer an in- 
vitation promptly. 

Visiting-Card Invitations 

The hostessVcard with the time and kind of entertainment 
on it is commonly used in inviting to an informal dance, 
a musicale, a picnic, or a tea to meet a guest, or for bridge. 
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The answer to an invitation on a calling card is exactly 
the same as the reply to a formal penned or engraved invi- 
tation. To a close friend a calling card with ''With pleasure! 
Friday at 4” written on it is also correct. 



Activity i i t | 

1. Write both an acceptance of Mrs. Proudfoofs invitation and a ; 

I'egret. 

2. Write a correct formal note to Dr. and Mrs. Conrad Stokes re- ' | 

questing the pleasure of their company at dinner on Friday, 

October 22, at eight o’clock. For Dr. and Mrs. Stokes write an 
acceptance and a regret. 

3. Mr, and Mrs. James Howland Wilson have invited you to be pres- l| 

eiit at the marriage of their daughter Hester to Mr. James Fergii- ^ 

son at four o’clock on June 6 at their home, 4 West 187 Street.. 

Write both an acceptance and a regret. 

Activity 12 

Find in the library a collection of entertaining letters and read 
to the class one letter you particularly enjoyed. 
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Enjoying the Radio and Broadcasting 

Radio Listening 

“Palos, Spain: Three ships commanded by the Genoese 
navigator, Christopher Columbus, sailed today to find a route 
to the Indies by way of the Western Ocean. Daily reports of 
their progress will be made from this station/’ 

No such message shot through the ether on August 3, 1492. 
It was more than seven months before King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella had any news of the explorer whose expedition 
they had financed. 

Today news from the remotest parts of the earth, enter- 
tainment by the world’s finest artists, the voices of the men 
who guide the destinies of nations may be heard in the homes 
of over twenty-seven million American families. 

Are we making the most of our advantages? Are we getting 
from our radio listening as many kinds of pleasure as possible? 
Are we using the radio to develop our power of thinking? Is 
our use of the radio making our lives more vital and worth 
while? 

To What Do We Listen? 

In some homes the radio is tuned in on one station for long 
periods of time, regardless of what is being broadcast. In 
others, vafious members of the family have established the 
habit of listening to certain favorite programs and no others. 
Do you know what programs are listening-habits with your 
classmates and other people in your community? 

Activity i 

1. List in your notebook the programs to which you usually listen. 

2. Interview two children, two recent high school graduates, and 
two older persons about their listening-habits to discover which 
types of program and which specific programs they hear. 
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3. Working in groups of three or four, combine the results of your 
interviews and your own list into a report from, the group. Have 
the class secretary summarize the group’s records and give the 
final report to the class. 

4. Ill an article on '‘^Listening in Our Community” discuss the 
most popular programs. Draw conclusions about why programs 
appeal widely. 

What Is OH the Air? 

Although nation-wide surveys indicate that the radio is 
turned on four to five hours a day in the average American 
home, many listeners do not know what is on the air. Planned 
liste,iiing — that is, finding out in advance wlmt one wishes 
to hear and adjusting one’s activities accordingly — takes more 
effort than indiscriminate dial-twisting, but it is effort well 
repaid. 

Activity 2 

Have members of the class report what may be learned about 
future broadcasts from different sources. Reserve a portion of 
the class bulletin board for a “^Coming Events on the Radio” fea- 
ture, and have the teacher appoint weekly committees to keep the 
class posted. Some reliable program guides are: 

Radio Guide^ a ten-ceiit magazine found at most newsstands and 
in libraries, listing programs for a week from all stations. 

The Sunday edition of newspapers like the J^ew York Times and the 
.N'ew York Herald Tribune^ which list the programs for a week* 
NBC Presents^ a monthly leaflet of “Programs in the Public In- 
terest,” which is sent free by the National Broadcasting Company, 
Radio City, New York, to schools requesting it. 

For the Student a weekly list of educational and cultural programs, 
sent free from the Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison 
Avenue, .New York, 

.The weekly news magazines, Time and Newsweek^ which carry a 
regular, column of radio comment. 

Stage, School Management Magazine^ American Girl, and other m,onthly 
magazines. , 

American School of the Air, a guide to a: year’s programs of, the, 
Columbia, Broadcasting System. 
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Selecting Piogmms 

What are the best radio programs? This question cannot 
be answered without limiting it. A radio forum on an im- 
portant national problem would not be “best’’ for a sixth- 
grade child, nor would a program by the liveliest dance band 
be “best” for a lover of classical music. We must evaluate 
programs according to their purpose. 

On the other hand, a person is lacking in discrimination if 
all programs of one type appeal equally to him. Tastes differ, 
but the intelligent person makes choices and exercises judgmen t 
on the basis of certain standards. 

Guides for Judging All Programs 

j. Is the advertising excessive or objectionable? 

2. Does the program present false ideas about life? 
j. Does the program include propaganda? 

4. Do the speakers make unsupported statements? 

5. Is the speaking clear and entertaining? 

6. Does the program assume the audience has at least average intelligence? 

7. Are the performers outstanding in their field? 

8. Is good craftsmanship evident in choice of words^ speech^ plan^ 
music, acting, timing? 

g. Does the program encourage respect for law, clean living, fair play, 
honorable behavior, or tolerance? 

In addition to the preceding general guides we need specific 
standards for each type of program. 


News Reporters and Commentators 

Is the reporting of the news accurate and impartial? 

Is there a plan evident — a grouping of items or a planned alternation 
of types of news — or does the reporter speak in haphazard fashion? 
Is his voice intentionally emotional and sensational? 

Does he spend too much time on trivialities in the news? 

When he gives his opinion, does he make clear that he is commenting. 


/. 
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Activity 3 

Take notes on the topics included by two news reporters or two 
news commentators broadcasting during one morning, afternoon, 
or evening. Compare the number of items of local, national, and 
international news. Did either omit anything of importance 
covered by the other? Did they report straight news or include 
“human interest” items? Was there a difference in the amount of 
d<‘tail given? Was each announcer’s manner personal or imper- 
sonal? Dramatic or rnatter-of-fact? If you heard commentators, 
how much personal opinion was expre.ssed? How much interpreta- 
tion was given? In preparing your report keep in mind the pre- 
ceding standards. 

The Radio Play 

/. Are there few characters? Are they clearly differentiated? 

2. Are the characters individuals or types — for example, the sweet 
young thing, the brawny hero, the fussy old mm? 

3. Is each character consistent throughout the play with the personality 
presented at first? 

4. Are the voices suitable for the roles? 

5. Can you picture the scenes and the characters? 

6. Are realistic and appropriate sound effects used? 

7. Is the play of suitable length and compactness to be presented in the 
time allotted, or is it so drastically cut as to seem a mere skeleton? 

Activity 4 

Listen to a radio play or a program of dramatized facts. Find 
answers to the preceding questions. 

The Radio Comedian 

Everyone enjoys a laugh but not everyone laughs at the 
same things. A child will laugh at misused words or farcical 
actions which will not amuse a person overfamiliar with them 
through repetition. 

r. Is the corrwdian’s humor trite or fresh? Does he rely chiefly on old gags? 

2. Is his humor identifiable with himself, or is he obviously an imitator? 

3. Is his humor without malice? 

4. Does the program flow smoothly without awkward breaks? 
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Activity 5 

Listen to two radio comedians, taking notes to illustrate the types 
of humor used: mispronunciation, slang, misuse of words, puns, 
exaggerated statements, gags, making fun of ignorance or national- 
ity, embarrassment of someone, references to current events, com- 
mon foibles of human nature, realistic situations. In preparing 
your report keep in mind the preceding standards. 

Personality in the Voice 

As we try to improve our own speaking, we naturally look 
for models. If we study people to whom we talk, speakers at 
public meetings, or actors on the stage or screen, our impres- 
sions of their speech are influenced^ by their facial expression 
and action. The radio, however, reproduces only the voice. 
Hence over the radio we can study a speaker’s voice, pitch, 
emphasis, inflection, rate, enunciation, and pronunciation 
without having our attention distracted by his gestures, 
grimaces, or costume. 

Radio announcers and others who broadcast regularly are 
extremely careful to use words correctly, to enunciate clearly, 
to produce a pleasing tone quality, and to project a distinctive 
personality through the voice. 

Activity 6 

Compare two speakers. Include in your rating scale such points 
as purpose, quality of voice, pitch, inflection, use of pause, fluency, 
pronunciation, enunciation, word choice, beginning, definite plan, 
use of examples, ending (see pages 11-37 and 634-648). 

I. Two news announcers. 2. Two actors in a radio play. 
3. Two masters of ceremony for variety programs. 4. Two come- 
dians. 5. An announcer and an impromptu speaker, such as a 
participant in a quiz program or a sidewalk interview. 6. Two 
speakers in a forum discussion. 7. Two political speakers. 

Activity 7 

Listen to a speech on the radio, noting: 

I . Speaker’s voice — monotonous, alive, dramatic. 2. His man- 
ner — reserved, impersonal, friendly, jovial. 3. His use of words — 
commonplace, effective. 4. His sentences — varied, short, in- 
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volved. 5. Use^of a definite plan with main topics clearly brought 
out. 6. Use of illustrative details and examples. 

List his points of excellence and his weaknesses, giving examples 
or explanatory notes. 

Activity 8 

Listen to a radio forum. In your comparison of the speakers 
include these topics: effective speaking, convincing material, evi- 
dence of an impartial or of a prejudiced point of view, feirness and 
courtesy to those whose opinions differ from the speaker’s. 

How to Secure Good Progrmns 

In many European countries the radio is a government 
monopoly. Every program is selected by a government com- 
mission or a staff strictly supervised by a government official. 
Program-making, therefore, is far less affected by listener-re- 
action than in the United States, where the success of' a pro- 
gram or series is gauged by the number of people who listen, 
(as estimated by telephone or interview surveys) and by the 
letters from listeners. 

If you consider the number of radio contests and offers of 
souvenirs made by radio advertisers, as well as the requests to 
''‘Drop us a card,’’ you will see how anxious advertisers are 
to know that their programs are heard. The many excellent 
sustaining programs, which are put on the air by the broad- 
casting companies themselves, are also m.aintained or discon- 
tinued largely as a result of listeners’ written comments. 

The program director of one large broadcasting station 
says: “Sometimes a single letter is so well reasoned that our 
whole policy on that type of program is changed.” Un- 
fortunately such letters are rare. In a year two per cent of the 
letters received by the National Broadcasting Company criti- 
cized programs, but only one third. of the critics included 
constructive suggestions. 

Activity 9 

Write to the sponsor a letter in which you mention in , detail 
the aspects of a radio program which you enjoy: a series of fact- 
dramatizations; a forum; a series of talks; a variety program; a 
musical program. 
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124T BroEd Str©©t 
Stamford^ Connecticut 
March 24, 19 — 

Greenbelt Tea, Incorporated 
c/o Station WTIC 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Gentlemen: 

J should like to express my hearty aoDrovai 
of the series known as The Brown Family and^at th^e 
same time to suggest an impro?iiiitT^^ 

series^® program is rare in the annals of radio 
senes. It runs true to life and reflects a ni r- 
ure that is neither melodramatic and far-fetched 
nor commonplace and uninviting. We should anir.ir ' 
knowing the characters in real Thefr af"^ 

ralnels® tha? program is its natu- 

ralness, that is what endears it to its audianra. 

Our enjoyment of this excellent serial LweSe^ 

fonf I heightened if it were not preceded and 

Tea This^attemot^^^ skits praising Greenbelt 
attempt to disguise advertising annovs 
listeners and in many cases retards, rather S 
increases, the sale of the product 

Oo you recall the serial Babs and Betfv 

inrcum® Thr^^^ years ago by FFiihqiiinT^ew- 
ing iium? The simple and strictly limited advor 
tising on that show helped to bolste^a weaf 
program into a national favorite. Won't vmi d,-. 
your fine program justice by decreasing tl« 

time devoted to advertising and bJ preleSLw 

your publicity as straight advertising? ^ 


Sincerely yours, 
Gilbert Sullimn 
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Activity io 


1. What standards does the writer set up for this type of program? 

2. What method of advertising was apparently used? What are the 
writer’s objections to the method? 

3. Is the criticism constructive or destructive? 

4. Do you think objections have any effect on advertisers? 


Activity n 


To the sponsor write a letter pointing out some details of a pro- 
gram which you feel are not in keeping with the program 'as a 
whole. Give suggestions for improvement. 


Thinking about Radio 


Many criticisms have been directed at radio practices, some 
of which have been justified, some unfair or uninformed, and 
some partially justified. 


AcTivm* 12 


Use the following statements as a basis for group discussion, 

debate, or panel discussion: 


1 . Tlie habit of radio listening keeps children in the house when 
they should be getting outdoor exercise. 

2. Radio dramatizations, even when not of the horror type, are too 
exciting for the imaginative child. 

3. The speech of radio comedians and characters in plays creates 
undesirable speech habits in children and young people. 

4. Because young people often, have the radio turned on in the 
room where they are without listening to what is being broad- 
cast, they form a “not-listening” habit, which results in in- 
attentiveness in the classroom. 

5. Listening to the radio is destroying interest in reading. 

6 . Many people are becoming satisfied with the brief, superficial 
news broadcasts and fail to . understand underlying causes and 
possible consequences of national and international situations. 

7. To reach all the people, radio programs in general are directed 
to minds at the thirteen-year-old level. 

8. : To . please all .sorts of people, .sponsors try to include too many 
■ types, of entertainment, in . one- program. 
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9. American radio would be improved if its suDoort f 
tax on radio receivers, as is the case in England rather 
from commercial advertisers. ° 

10. The American radio should be used tr, ..1 • 

WRITING AND BROADCASTING RADIO PROGRAMS 

LVon® “ ^ sm4k for puWic 

Why Learn to Write for the Radio^ 

=iiS==&i£S'.t 

enjoyable way to learn to write is by writil fornnblLT 
in pnnt or over the air. The United i, publication 

hundred fifty radio stations To learn to write rid"" 
to discover a possible means of livXood ^ 1 0 '° 'T 
associated with broadcasting. occupations 


JLfiudUVHSl 
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WAat Kind of Program Shall We Wrife? 

tryytuTperhips'&fs”mpI™^^ 

musical interludes AnDt^^nt strmght news program with 
select two more ^ assE T editor, 

of .port, reporter, bocrr’e^i^^r Sv“"f f '■ *' 

stuns. As rSid So frT f'';- f'ioks and 

ducussion by faculty memh'^''^ acuity interviews or serious 
quizzes, orchestral and vocal Stressing games and 

Who " and a;sLl“1tS^Td^"^-.^fe “ I'™"* 

Writing the*4oTS“s''b“en'Se“’ ““Wf Production. 

How to Present the Program 

After your copy has been carefully written edited cr,d 

yum program. There are two possibilities, 
a study ^hall^^roup ^ l^oadcast before your class, 
selected the members of vour^rr™ ^ gathering. You have 
voices arLigS; 

o" isiraS^T “ 

rty minute broadcast; you have prepared an expository 
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paragraph to be given, by one of your members at the start of 
the broadcast, informing the public of your plans and inten- 
tions, and are ready for the on-the-air signal. At a definite 
minute you should begin with a snatch of theme song, follow 
with your expositor, introduce your master of ceremonies — and 
you are broadcasting. 


Making a Real Broadcast 


But doubtless you would like the real, nerve-tingling sen- 
sation of a true broadcast over a live microphone and through 
the medium of your local station. Because of the exacting 
natiire of radio young broadcasters are careful about such 
Vital matters as: 

I. S/Mo deportment. Certain stations insist on absolute 
quiet. Others permit applause and laughter but insist that it 
be controlled. Some are generous about allowing students to 
monopolize their studios, their time, and their staff. Be sure 
that you know just what your station demands of you. It mav 
save some embarrassment later. ^ 

_ 2. Routine. You should establish a routine (if the program 
IS to be broadcast on regularly scheduled hours) and require 
your editors to rneet the deadline with 100 per cent faithfulness 
Dont assume that you can do this in the spare-time, after- 
school hodgepodge of the average school day and continue to 
develop a good program. 

3. Responsibility This is a student project, not a faculty 
responsibility. Have it clearly understood that the students 
are to write the shows with faculty supervision, and that the 
students are to produce the shows in a definite, capable manner. 
Failure to appear on the program, failure to have the copy 
ready before the deadline, failure to interview individuals — 
any fai ure on the part of one of the staff members may cause 
a breakdown m presentation which will reflect unfavorably 
on your pre^ram and school. Promise yourself to do your 
best m making your part of the program a success. Radio 
cimey^ taskmaster, condemns inaccuracy and ineffi- 
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Broadcasting Do's and Donts 

j. Don t rustle paper when near a microphone, 

2. Don't speak in a whisper, 

5. Don't shout, 

4. DonH get exated. Remember that you are a group merely carrying 

on a lively conversation, 

5. Don^t hurry. Keep the same speed {tempo) you used in rehearsal. 

6. Don t force your humor, jokes, or effects. Tour audience will enjoy 
them even if you cannot hear their applause. 

7. Don t move about the studio. Remain seated until your time 
comes to appear on the program. 

8. Watch the signal light. Many a radio amateur has spoken aloud, 
only to discover his words have gone out over the air when he 
hadn’t planned them for broadcasting. 

9. Alternate music and speaking for relief effect. Consecutive musical 
numbers or continuous talking often causes the listener to dial off. 

10. Practice with an audience for experience in speaking in public. 

11. Plan the program to the exact minute [with reasonable respect to 
music at “open” and “close” to lengthen or shorten the program). 

12. Change the content, but not necessarily the plan, of your program 
at each broadcast. Beware of monotony. 

13. Announce yourselves clearly and completely so that the audience 
may know the name of the school providing the program, the num- 
bers, and the pupils participating. 

Two Final Suggestions 

1. Observe, read about radio, practice. Listen thought- 
iuily to radio programs. Become familiar with sound eiffects, 
timing, rehearsal, radio dialog, music, monolog, speech, com- 
edy, and studio deportment, 

2. Remember that any material that is slightly off-color, 
hypercritical, or too gossipy will reflect unpleasantly upon you* 
your teacher, and your school. Follow the rules of your school 
paper and refuse any material that appears to be in the slightest 

degree an offense against good taste. 
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Sound Effects 

Pauline Gibson says, '"Sound effects are the backdrops, props, 
spotlight, and very often the action of the radio play.” The 
following are seven simple sound effects: 

Crashes — Break berry boxes. To give the effect of shattered 
glass, drop a heavy iron bar into a box of broken glass. 

Fight — Whack a rubber sponge. 

Fire — Crinkle cellophane. 

Motors — Hold a folded piece of paper against the blades of a fan. 
Rain — Roll cellophane between the palms. 

Snow — Pinch cornstarch close to the microphone. 

Surf — Roil dried peas on a drum head. 

Glossary of Radio Terms 

Every industry has its own language to fit its own needs. 
Radio is no exception. The Educational Radio Project made 
a list of words peculiar to radio. A few appear below. 

audition^ studio test of talent before broadcasting, to determine 
whether a person should broadcast 
bit^ small part in a cast 

dean it up, rehearse until defects are eliminated 
commercial, program paid for completely by the advertiser 
continuity, text to be read by the announcer — introductions of 
music, speakers, commercial announcements 
cue, signal 

cushion, use of theme melody to fill in time when a program is too 
short 

dead spot, a period of silence when the program is supposed to be 
on the air 

dress, a program rehearsed for the last time before broadcasting 

drooling, padding a program with talk 

gag, joke, bit of comedy 

in the mud, dull, uninteresting delivery 

light and shade, variations in tenseness and loudness 

M, C,, Master of Ceremonies 

on the head, a program concluded on the exact second 

on the nose, a program that appears to be going exactly on schedule 

pace, speed of delivery 





Courtesy WHA, Wisconsin State Station 

Student technicians add reality to a prosfram bv 
furnishing sound effects. ® ^ 


Courtesy Ba^io Isfews 


Students of Central High School, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, broadcasting 
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read-y^ speech that sounds like reading rather than talking 
the text of the play 

sneak it in^ a command to begin the sound effect or music quietly 
and gradually increase the volume 
stand hy^ a command to be ready to go on within a few seconds 
theme^ music, sound, or talk used regularly to open a program 
lights a program which in rehearsal is a bit too long and must be 
cut or played rapidly if the material permits 
transition^ shifting from one scene to another 

Sample Program 

The following program was presented over the radio by 
school students: 

Open: Piano — school theme song 

Introduction: Master of Ceremonies 

The Strolling Reporter: Odds and ends of school life 

The Principal Says: Short editorial 

Musical Interviews: A solo or duet by members of vocal de- 
partment 

Number, Pieeze: Telephone girl monolog 
News of the Day; Three students reading news items; two read 
alternately; one reads headlines. Use contrasting voices; two girls 
and boy or two boys and girl. 

Faculty Interview: A department head explains home economics 
Musical Novelty: Instrumental trio 

Personalities in the News: Outstanding students and what they 
are doing 

Dog Days: Three-minute student skit 

Good Old Central: We point with pride at recent honors 

What’s Next: Calendar of coming events 

Close: Piano — school theme song 

Activity 13 

Basing your work on activities in your own school, construct the 
outline of a program for broadcasting. 

Dramatizations and Original Plans 

After experience with news and variety programs a group 
will enjoy the adventure of broadcasting an original play or a 
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dramatization based on a novel, play, biography, poem, or 
the life of an author — for example, A Tale of Two Cities, 
Elizabeth the Queen, She Stoops to Conquer, The Rime of the Ancient 
Manner, “The Life and Work of Robert Frost.” 

Writing and producing a radio play is obviously more diffi- 
cult than preparing a news or variety program. Remember 
to tell all the action in the play. Your audience can’t see 
what happens. Perhaps you had better omit sound effects at 
first. For hints on writing a play see “The One-Act Play ” 
pages 433-440. 

In the following excerpt from a student-written play, notice 
the importance of the announcer in setting the stage. 


Father Knickerbocker 


Announcer. The scene is laid in a typical New York home in the year 
1797- William Irving, a pious, strait-laced merchant of Scottish descent, 
IS stretched comfortably before the fire, solemnly smoking a huge pipe. His 
wife, Hannah, a cheerful, homey sort of person, is seated near him, knitting. 

N11.1.IAU [clearing throat]. Ugh Hannah! [Louder.] Hannah! 

Hannah. Oh — uh — yes, dear. 

William. When is Washington coming home? Does it take him 
two hours to go to the grocery store? 

H.\nnah. I declare, William, I don’t know what I’m going to 
do with that boy. Every time I send him on an errand he dallies 
on the way and takes so long that I might as well have gone myself. 
I w'onder what can be keeping him this time. 

William. It’s my belief he’s on the docks again, watching the 

boats unload. I can’t understand [Knock on the door.] I’ll 

answer, Hannah. [Pause.] Why, good evening, Miss Endicott. 
Hannah, here is Washington’s teacher, come to pay us a visit. 
Hannah. And how are you. Miss Endicott? You’re looking fine. 

Miss Endicott [crossly]. Well, I’m not feeling so fine, thank 
you, Mrs. Irving. I’ve come to talk to you about that son of yours. 

William. Washington? Why why, what’s he done now? 

Miss Endicott He’s impossible ! Never in all my 

foi ty-six years as a teacher have I seen such a thick-skulled dunce. 

Hannah [soothingly] . Yes, yes, we know. Miss Endicott. All he 
does is dream. He’s a problem at home, too. — Pupil, Grand 
Forks (North Dakota) High School 
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Choral Speaking 

The Speaking Choir 

From earliest days man has taken part in community get- 
togethers. Sometimes these meetings were religious in nature- 
sometimes, purely social. Concert speaking arose as a com- 
munity activity to satisfy man’s desire to share his experiences 
with others. The Greek drama and parts of the Bible are ex- 
tensions of this. In the former, which originated in religious 
worship,^ the chorus (our word choir comes from this) com- 
mented in unison on the events taking place. 

In the Middle Ages the minstrel sang ballads, to which his 
listeners recited the refrain. At present Negro spirituals, sea- 
man chanties, mountaineer and cowboy ballads, and Indian 
chants help man to express himself and share his experience 
with others. 

The use of the speaking choir for the interpretation of poetry 
in schools, colleges, and clubs is therefore a return to a basic 
activity of man. Since poetry is written primarily for the ear 

not for the eye, it becomes, through vocal interpretation, vivid 
and alive. 


The Values of Choral Reading 

By participating in this old way of interpreting poetry, pupils 
learn, in a friendly group relationship, crisp enunciation, pre- 
cise articulation, and natural placing of voice. In the spirit 
of co-operation they learn to vary their speech, to control the 
breath, and to use flexible tones. Furthermore, choral reading 
provides an outlet for those who have not had the courage to 
face an audience alone and also develops poise and confidence. 
Last but not least, through choral reading is born or reborn 
a genuine love of poetry. The best way to enjoy and appre- 
ciate poetry is by reading it aloud. 
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Aiiangemmt of Voices and Other Techniques 

Voices are classified in four groups: high or light girls 
(sopranos); low girls (contraltos) ; high or light boys (tenors) ; 
and low boys (basses). This classification is not exact because 
fundamentally the determination of the spoken voice, unlike 
that of the singing voice, is made according to resonance or 
voice timbre rather than according to musical pitch. This 
general classification, however, is both understandable and 
practicable. A simple rule to follow is that there should be 
approximately the same number in each section. It is essen- 
tial that there be a balance between high and low voices. 

The group should not be unwieldy. A choir of more than 
thii ty is likely to present a blurred and heavy interpretation 
of a poem. Fifteen to twenty is an ideal group. 

The arrangement of voices is in a straight line: low boys 
on the extreme left, high boys, low girls, and high girls on the 
extreme right. 

Low Boys I High Boys [ Low Girls [ High Girls 


For variety other formations such as a V or W are used. 

The speaking choir must have a leader who has a real feeling 
for poetry, a sensitive ear for its music, and an unerring sense 
of its rhythms. It is his responsibility to start the group off 
together and to maintain a uniform rate of utterance. In 
practice he can best establish the rhythm by beating the time 
with his hand. In a performance before an audience he must 
be invisible to all except his choir. Consequently he should, 
if possible, conduct in the orchestra pit. 


The Interpretation of the Poem 

The group must understand not only the rhythm and music 
of the poem, but also its meaning. Though some leaders prefer 
to let the choir try to interpret the poem first as a unit, other 
leaders first read the poem themselves to suggest a possible 
interpretation. After the first reading, differences of opinion 
should be discussed and the proper rendition decided upon. 
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One or two of the best readers may read sections to insure 
that the entire group has grasped all the implications of the 
poem. 

Lefs Begin 

Now the group is ready to try out the selection in earnest. 
Each member reads the poem as though he were the only one 
speaking, but he speaks no louder than his neighbor. The first 
reading will probably be interrupted from time to time for 
further discussion. At the start the group effort will be awk- 
ward and hesitating. The timing will be irregular. Some 
will speak with upward inflections; others, with downward. 
Consequently there must be group drills of various sorts to de- 
velop breath control and an easy flow of speech; there must 
be conscientious and intelligent work on enunciation and pro- 
nunciation. But suddenly all will fit into place; the reading 
will be smooth, and the speaking choir will be ready for an 
audience. 

Activity i 

i Read aloud the following selections at home. In class read the 
selections in unison. The objective is sustained breath control. 
Suard against breathiness and forcing the tone. Determine first 
;he breath stops. 

L It is a far, far better thing that I do, than I have ever done; 

it is a far, far better rest that I go to, than I have ever known. 

^ — Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities, (Discuss in class the time beat 
of each comma and semicolon, and the value of the pauses in 
expressing the thought and the feeling.) 

. The one absolute, unselfish friend that man can have in this 
selfish world, the one that never deserts him, the one that never 
proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog. — George Vest 
. You blocks, you stones! You worse than senseless things! 

; O you hard hearts! You cruel men of Rome! — Shakespeare 
I ' TCliqu, sail on, O Ship of State ! 

I Sail oii, O Union, strong and great! — Longfellow 
I'- -en !]^ou see a man in woe, 

I Walk right up and say ‘‘Hullo!” — Foss 
I jTtee was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
‘ i Qf merry crowds JustHng at pitching and Kustling; 
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Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering. 

Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 

And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scattering, 

Out came the children running. — Browning 

Activity 2 

Tiy the following selection in group response. The low boys 
take lines indicated by lb; the high boys, hb; the low girls, lg; 
the high girls, hg. Interpret the speeches in a rollicking mood. 

From The Mikado 

HB See how the Fates their gifts allot, 

For A is happy — B is not. 

LG Yet B is worthy, I dare say, 

Of more prosperity than A! 

HG Is B more worthy? 

LB I should say 

He's worth a great deal more than A. 

HB Yet A is happy! 

HG Oh so happy! 

HB Laughing, Hal ha! 

HG Chaffing, Ha! ha! 

LB Nectar quaffing, Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

LG ■ Ever joyous, ever gay. 

Happy, undeserving A!' 

HB If I were fortune which I'm not — 

B' should enjoy A’s happy lot. 

And A should die in miserie, 

That is, assuming I am B. 

HG But A perish? 

HB That should he . 

(Of course assuming that I am B.) 

HG B should be happy! 

Oh so happy! 

HB . Laughing, Ha! ha!, 

HG , , Chaffing, Hal ha! 

LB Nectar quaffing, Ha Iha! ha! ha! . 

■ LG : ■ But condemned to die is he, 

■ Wretched, meritorious B ! Gilbert and Sullivan ' 



are now 


-riGTiviTY 3 — iLmnciattou 

exe^S^S'ySd .^34-640. Then prepare the following 
you did those in Activity i . 

The Fell, 

But thif T ^ tell, 

I . f ^ full well 

1 do not love thee. Doctor Fell. - Brown 

of Nineveh from distant Ophi 
Witlf a in sunny Palestine, 

With a cargo of ivory. 

And apes and peacocks, 

bandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white 
„ tr . — John Masefie 

whirls. 

And th^^ ^^0 surly village churls, 

Pao cloaks of market girls, 

onward from Shalott. — Tennyson 

f^“^^^«dwise; 

’Tic \ 11 honest and true; 

Before ^ 

you are on with the new. — Maturin 

Thv^snortc^'^^ vUlage, loveliest of the lawn 
Amid^ th\ charms withdra 

A^d hand is seen 

And desolation saddens all thy green. 

- Oliver Goldsmith, “The De 

Anri oil world’s a sta^e, 

Thev hcixr women merely players 

And ^ entrances 

- -v par. 
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Is — boots — boots — movin’ up an’ down again! 

boys, after a short pause, follow with, 
lischarge in the war!” 


bggin’ over Africa 

’ over Africa — 

lovin’ up an’ down again!) 


s — boots - 
.0 discharg* 


line-an’-twenty mile today — 
irty-two the day before — 

— movin’ up an’ down again!) 


uon’t — look at what’s in front of you, 
- boots — movin’ up an’ down again) ; 
n — men go mad with watchin’ ’em, 
•ge in the war! 


y — to think o’ something different — 

:eep — me from goin’ lunatic! 

ts — boots — movin’ up an’ down again!) 

urge in the war! 


count — the bullets in the bandoliers. 
- they will get atop o’ you! 
boots — movin’ up an’ down again!) 
1 the war! 


— out — unger, thirst, an weariness, 

~ not — not the chronic sight of ’em — 
lots — boots — movin’ up an’ down again, 
discharge in the war! 


trays the effect of incessantly marching feet upon an English 
soldier so weary that he is at the breaking point. 

Let the class select one boy with a resonant and flexible 
bass voice to impersonate the exhausted Tommy. He stands 
several f front of the other boys, who mark time in the 
slow rh ' beat of the poem. The low boys say — 
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One or two of the best readers may read sections to insure 
that the entire group has grasped all the implications of the 
poem. 

Let's Begin 

Now the group is ready to try out the selection in earnest. 
Each member reads the poem as though he were the only one 
speaking, but he speaks no louder than his neighbor. The first 
reading will probably be interrupted from time to time for 
further discussion. At the start the group effort will be awk- 
ward and hesitating. The timing will be irregular. Some 
will speak with upward inflections; others, with downward. 
Consequently there must be group drills of various sorts to de- 
velop breath control and an easy flow of speech; there must 
be conscientious and intelligent work on enunciation and pro- 
nunciation. But suddenly all will fit into place; the reading 
will be smooth, and the speaking choir will be ready for an 
audience. 

Activity i 

Read aloud the following selections at home. In class read the 
selections in unison. The objective is sustained breath control. 
Guard against breathiness and forcing the tone. Determine first 
the breath stops. 

1. It is a far, far better thing that I do, than I have ever done; 
it is a far, far better rest that I go to, than I have ever known. 

Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities, (Discuss in class the time beat 
of each comma and semicolon, and the value of the pauses in 
expressing the thought and the feeling.) 

2. The one absolute, unselfish friend that man can have in this 
selfish world, the one that never deserts him, the one that never 
proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog, — George Vest 

3. You blocks, you stones! You worse than senseless things! 

O you hard hearts! You cruel men of Rome! — Shakespeare 

4. Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! — Longfellow 

5. W’en you see a man in woe, 

Walk right up and say ‘"Hullo!’’ — Foss 

6. There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and Bustling; 
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Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering. 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering. 

And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scattering, 
Out came the children running. — Browning 


Activity 2 

Try the foUowing selection in group response. The low boys 
take lines indicated by lb; the high boys, hb; the low girls, lg; 
the high girls, HG. Interpret the speeches in a rollicking mood. 

From The Mikado 

HB See how the Fates their gifts allot, 

For A is happy — B is not. 

LG Yet B is worthy, I dare say, 

Of more prosperity than A! 

HG Is B more worthy? 

LB I should say 

He’s worth a great deal more than A. 

HB Yet A is happy! 

HG Oh so happy! 

HB Laughing, Ha! ha! 

HG Chaffing, Ha! ha! 

LB Nectar quaffing, Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

LG Ever joyous, ever gay. 

Happy, undeserving A! 

HB If I were fortune — which I’m not 

B should enjoy A’s happy lot, 

And A should die in miserie, 

That is, assuming I am B. 

HG But should A perish? 

HB That should he 

(Of course assuming that I am B.) 

HG B should be happy! 

Oh so happy! 

hb ^ Laughing, Ha! ha! 

HG Chaffing, Ha! ha! 

LB Nectar quaffing, Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

LG But condemned to die is he, 

: Wretched, meritorious Bl — Gilbert and Sullivan 
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Activity 3 — Enunciation 

Carefully study pages 634-640. Then prepare the following 
exercises as you did those in Activity i . 

1. I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell, 

But this alone I know full well 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell. — Brown 

2. Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 

Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 

With a cargo of ivory. 

And apes and peacocks. 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 

— John Masefield, ‘^Cargoes’* ^ 

3. There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village churls, 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 

Pass onward from Shalott. — Tennyson 

4. ’Tis well to be merry and wise; 

’Tis well to be honest and true; 

’Tis well to be off with the old love 

Before you are on with the new. — Maturin 

5. Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green. 

— Oliver Goldsmith, “The Deserted Village” 

6. Ail the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players: 

They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. — Shakespeare, As Tou Like It 


Speaking Poems 

We are now ready to interpret longer poems. There will 
be mistakes, some ludicrous, but if everyone enters into the 
spirit of the game, is enthusiastic, and works conscientiously, 
there will also be victories. 

To whet our appetite for choral reading, let us take the 
familiar “Boots” by Rudyard Kipling. It dramatically por- 

‘ By pcrmisaion of the pubKsher, The Macmillan Company. 
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trays the effect of incessantly marching feet upon an English 
soldier so weary that he is at the breaking point. 

Let the class select one boy with a resonant and flexible 
bass voice to impersonate the exhausted Tommy. He stands 
several feet in front of the other boys, who mark time in the 
slow rhythmic beat of the poem. The low boys say — 

“Boots — boots — boots — boots — movin’ up an’ down again!” 

while the high boys, after a short pause, follow with, 

“There’s no discharge in the war!” 


Boots 

We’re foot — slog — - slog — slog — sloggin’ over Africa 
Foot — foot ■ — foot — foot — sloggin’ over Africa — 

(Boots — boots — boots — boots — movin’ up an’ down again H 
There’s no discharge in the war! 

Seven six eleven — five — nine-an’-twenty mile today — 5 

Four •— eleven -- seventeen thirty-two the day before — 

(Boots boots — boots — boots ~ movin’ up an’ down again!) 
There’s no discharge in the war! 

Don t don t don t don’t — look at what’s in front of you. 
(Boots boots boots boots — movin’ up an’ down again) ; lo 
Men men — men — men — men go mad with watchin’ ’em. 

An’ there’s no discharge in the war! 

Try try try - try — to think o’ something different — 

Oh — my — God — keep — me from goin’ lunatic! 

(Boots — boots boots — boots — movin’ up an’ down again!) 15 
There’s no discharge in the war! 

Count count — - count count — the bullets in the bandoliers. 

If — your — eyes — drop — they will get atop o’ you! 

(Boots — boots — boots — boots ■ — movin’ up an’ down again!) 
There’s no discharge in the war! 20 

We — can — stick — out — ’unger, thirst, an’ weariness, 

But > not not — not — - not the chronic sight of ’em — 

Boots— boots —• boots ~ boots — movin’ up an’ down again. 

An’ there’s no discharge in the war! 


t?, 
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’Tain’t — so — bad — by — day because o’ company, 2= 

But — night — brings — long — strings — o’ forty thousand 
million 

Boots boots — boots — boots — movin’ up an’ down again. 
There’s no discharge in the war! 

I — ’ave marched ~ six — weeks in ’ell and certify 
It -is not — fire — devils, dark, or anything, oq 

But boop boots — boots — boots — movin’ up an’ down again, 
An’ there’s no discharge in the war! --- Rudyard Kipling’^ 

The Listeners 

From the powerful rhythm of ^‘Boots’’ to the subtle, haunting 
tones of The Listeners” is a long step. The suggestion of ■ 
silence, broken only by the voice of the Traveller, must be 
conveyed to the audience. There can be no slurring of words. 
Occasional brief pauses ~ for example, after the Traveller 
speaks will help to create the illusion of the phantom lis- 
teners. 

From the choir choose a boy whose voice is deep and resonant 
to play the Traveller. Discuss how the lonely voice outside 
the house should sound. Try your Traveller. Does he strike 
the proper note? 

In lines 5-6 and 13-20 the low boys must transmit the 
mystery to the audience by speaking low and deep. When 
the Test of the choir comes in at line 21, all continue softlv 
until the Traveller breaks in brusquely with his final word. 

The ending is on the same low key, suggesting finally the 
echoing hoof beats as the Traveller leaves the ‘listeners” to 
their dusty silence. 


(lb I means soloist of the low boys.) 

LB I ‘Ts Acre anybody there?” said the Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door; 

ALL Ai^ his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Gf the forest’s ferny floor: 

LB And a bird flew up out of the turret, 

Above the Traveller’s head; 

LB I And he smote upon the door again a second time : 

Is there anybody there?” he said, 

^ ^ ^^^^ J‘heFmMtiom,hy RudyaYdKiplmg,copynght igm^ iq^i ReDrint« 

by permission of the publisher. Doubleday, Doran, and Company, inJ 



Courtesy of Owen A, Roberts, Director 

Utica Free Academy speaking choir interpreting 
Hilaire Belloc’s “Tarantella” 


<^^rtest/ofOwen A.Rdbem^mreck^ 

Utica Free Academy speaking choir interpreting 
Alfred Noyes’s ‘‘The Highwayman” 
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ALL But no one descended to the Traveller; 

No head from the leaf-fringed sill 
Leaned over and looked into his grey eyes. 

Where he stood perplexed and still. 

LB But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men: 

St^d thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark stair 
That goes down to the empty hall, ^ 

Harkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveller’s call. 2 

ALL And he felt in his heart their strangeness, 

Their stillness answering his cry, 

While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf 
’Neath the starred and leafy sky: ' 

For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head: — 

LB I Tell them I came, and no one answered. 

That I kept my word,” he said. ’ 

ALL Never the least stir made the listeners, 

Though every word he spake 
Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the still house 
from the one man left awake: 

Ay, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 

And the sound of iron on stone, 

And how the silence surged softly backward, 

When the plunging hoofs were gone. 

— Walter de la Mare^ 

Strictly Germ-Proof 

HG The Antiseptic Baby and the Prophylactic Pup 

Were playing in the garden when the Bunny gamboled up; 

LG They looked upon the Creature with a loathinff undis- 
guised; — 

HG It wasn’t Disinfected and it wasn’t Sterilized. 

HB They said it was a Microbe and a Hotbed ofDisease; 

LG They steamed it in a vapor of a thousand-odd degrees; 

LB They froze It m a freezer that was cold as Banished Hope 

HG And washed it in permanganate with carbolated soap. 

^ By pernxission of the publisher, Henry Holt md GoTOpany . 





l its wiggly ears; 
a pair of hard-boiled 


WORDS WITHOUT MUSIC 

Boots 

Cataract of Lodore 
Skipper Ireson’s Ride 
Sir Patrick Spens 
The Ghosts of the Buffaloes 
The Congo 

Wynken, Biynken, and Nod 
Dance Folio 
Jazz Fantasia 
Saturday Night 
Homesick Blues 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band 
St. Louis Blues 
Little Brown Baby 
Three Little Fishes 


Sandburg 

Hughes 

Hughes 

Berlin 

Handy 

Dunbar 

Dowell 


By permission of the publisher, Harper and Brothers. 
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Several other examples of poems suitable for choral inter- 
pretation are — 

Beils^’ and ‘‘The Raven” by Edgar Allan Poe 
“The Man with the Hoe” by Edwin Markham 
“The Spires of Oxford” by Winifred Letts 
“In Flanders Fields” by John McCrae 
“Little Orphant Annie” by James Whitcomb Riley 
“The Sands of Dee” by Charles Kingsley 
“Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind” by William Shakespeare 
“The IBarrel Organ” by Alfred Noyes 
“A Man’s a Man for A’ That” by Robert Burns 
“Barter” by Sara Teasdale 

“Ring Out, Wild Bells” and “Sweet and Low” by Alfred Tennyson 

“The Owl and the Pussycat” by Edward Lear 

“The Song of the Shirt” by Thomas Hood 

“A Consecration,” “Sea Fever,” and “Cargoes” by John Masefield 

“Scum o’ the Earth” by Robert Haven Schauffier 

“Recessional” by Rudyard Kipling 

“Grass” and “Jazz Fantasia” by Carl Sandburg 

“The Forsaken Merman” by Matthew Arnold 

Activity 4 

1 . Let each pupil select a poem which lends itself to group reading, 
arrange the distribution of voices, and tell the class why his 
choice is suitable. The class committee can then make a compi- 
lation of poems and, after class discussion, select a program to be 
presented in assembly. Matters of interpretation, voice arrange- 
ments, and the selection of soloists should be decided by class 
discussion, 

2. Arrange a program of Old Testament selections, chiefly from 
“Psalms.” Select a commentator, who will preface the choral 
reading by a short discussion of the nature and the purpose of 
each selection. Then arrange the selections for oral presentation 
and as a class activity offer to read or recite these selections at 
some church service. 


UNIT TWELVE 


Personality and Human Relations 

What Is Personality? 

Have you ever tried to explain why Lillian or Anne or another 
of your friends is the most popular girl you know? If you 
have, you’ve probably concluded by saying, “She has a good 
personality,” and then beamed triumphantly as though that 
remark clarified everything and required no further explana- 
tion. .-k good personality isn’t a tangible possession — some- 
thing you can see and touch, like blond hair or brown eyes 
or pretty clothes. Well, then — just what is personality? 

Dr. Henry C. Link, a famous psychologist who has advised 
thousands of people in their struggle for successful and happy 
lives, defines personality as “the extent to which the individual 
has learned to convert his energies into habits or actions which 
successfully influence other people.” In other words, if you 
can sing or amuse children or converse entertainingly, you 
have a better personality than the boy or girl who possesses 
none of these skills. Furthermore the young person who feels 
a lively interest in the problems and achievements of others 
creates a more favorable impression than the one who is con- 
cerned only with himself. 

Personalities Differ 

In your classes at school, in your circle of friends outside 
of school, and in your home, you have found that people differ 
widely. No two members of your English class are exactly 
alike. Perhaps the girls range from Helen, conscientious and 
dependable, to Vivian, irresponsible and flighty. A student 
like Reid, prompt, efficient, and painstaking, may be a bosom 
pal of a boy like Joe, easygoing, with a hail-fellow-well-met 
attitude. 

Studying people — noting their differences and peculiarities 
— is a fascinating hobby. We must, however, be charitable 
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m our attitude toward others, guard against “typing” them 
or arbitrarily labeling them “snob,” “teacher’s pet,” or ‘Wind” 
without taking account of all the qualities that make them the 
individuals they are. ^ 

Are English and Personality Related? 

“What in the world,” perhaps you are asking yourself “is a 
discussion of personality doing in an English textbook? ’ Does 
my personality influence my speaking and writing?” 

Indeed it does. Your speaking and writing are, as a matter 
ol fact, aspects of your personality and reveal accurately iust 
how cultured and gracious you are. Every phrase you utter 
and every sentence you write tells something about you — that’s 

a disturbing thought, isn’t it? 

It needn t be, however. The decision lies with you. There’s 
one sure way to learn to speak and write like a cultured re- 
fined, gracious boy or girl -and that is to become such a 
person. 

Activity i 

Write a unified, emphatic paragraph on the topic, “What the 
Wrmng (or speaking) of HamHn Garland (or someone else) Reveab 
^ paragraph on an autobiography 

r"" ^ speech you have listened to 

over the radio. Prove your statements. If you wish illustrate 

your pomts by brief direct quotations. Use wLd bridges to show 
connections in thought. s » =>uow 

Attractive Young People 

Now let’s place Lillian or Anne or another popular mrl 

W examine 

we’ll In L job completely, 

Ts h!s Ste"^ 

We don’t need a microscope to see that Lillian and her 
wm attractive young people. Although neither 

fr^rw * a beauty contest — LiUian’s nose is 

frankly pug, and BiU has more than his fair share of chin — 

both have smooth hair and clean faces, hands, and fingernails. 
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Their clothes are freshly pressed and suitable to the occasion 
and their years. Whether they are sitting, standing, or walking, 

Bill and Lillian maintain good posture without apparent ef- 

fort. Because they have a keen sense of humor and have 
trained themselves to look on the bright side, their expres- 
sions^ are animated and happy. Obviously they’re getting a 
lot of fun out of life. / o o 

Now they’re beginning to talk, and we’U listen to their 
voices and speech. They converse well, don’t they? Both 
have clear, low-pitched voices, enunciate distinctly, and pro- 
nounce their words correctly. Evidently they have well-stocked 
vocabularies, for they use words that express their ideas accu- 
rately and vividly. Their grammar is one hundred per cent 
correct. 

What a variety of subjects Bill and Lillian are able to talk 
about! Their interests range from Benny Goodman to Bach, 
froni Bette Davis to Madame Curie, and from tropical fish to 
the Supreme Court. From their conversation we can tell that 
both have read widely in worth-while newspapers, magazines, 
and books. 

As Bill and Lillian talk, however, it becomes evident that 
they don’t spend all their leisure time reading. Lillian belongs 
to the Dramatic Club, is on the basketball team, plays the 

piano, and teaches a Sunday School class. As for Bill he’s 

secretary of the Student Council, a reporter for the school 
paper, and a member of the track team. 

What other facts can we discover to help us explain why 
Lillian and Bill are popular? Well, let’s examine their attitude 
toward each other. Being normal and intelligent, both Bill 
and Lillian have opinions and are anxious to express them. 

ach is willing, however, to listen attentively and courteously 
to the ideas of the other. Although Lillian does not agree 
with many of Bill’s political and economic beliefs, she acknowl- 
edges with tolerance and self-control that Bill has a right to 
his own opinions — even if they’re misguided. In their cour- 
tesy, their appreciation of each other’s ideas and achievements, 
their loyalty to each other, their poise, and self-control we find 
evidence that Bill and Lillian are gracious, cultured young 
people.^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ® 



sense of hi 
simplicity 


versatility 

vigor 


honesty 


patriotism 
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Peisomlity Patterns 

Personality patterns are made up of many elements just as 
a suit or coat is made up of many threads. The following 

descriptive words are suggested to help you examine and dis- 
cuss your own personality pattern and those of your class- 
mates and friends. 

Activity 2 

On your paper write the names of five people you know well and 
under each name a list of words which characterize each person 
Choose words from the following lists but add others. Use your 
dictionary; look for synonyms and antonyms. 


Desirable 


affectionate - orderly 
alert original 

appreciative painstaking 
brave poised 

conscientious reasonable 

courteous respectful 

dependable sensible 

enthusiastic skillful 

frank sociable 

generous ^ tactful 

good-looking thoughtful 

indus^trious tolerant 

intelligent understand 

loyal unselfish 

modest versatile 


Undesirable 

awkward inconsiderate 


sensible 

skillful 

sociable 

tactful 

thoughtful 

tolerant 

understanding 

unselfish 

versatile 


boastful 

careless 

catty 

cowardly 

deceitful 

discourteous 

dishonest 

domineering 

egotistic 

flippant 

harum-scarum 

haughty 

impudent 

incompetent 


irritable 

jealous 

namby-pamby 

pig-headed 

resentful 

sarcastic 

self-centered 

slovenly 

stingy 

stupid • 

superficial 

unfair 

untrustworthy 

vacillating 


Activity 3 

Although all personalities are mixtures of many traits, in some 

people one trait is dominant and is the keynote of the personality, 
Ambition, for example; overshadowed all the other traits in Na- 
poleon’s personality. Select one of the following and describe one 
pereon in public life or among your circle of friends in whom the 
trait you select is dominant. By what the person says or does show 
that the trait selected is his outstanding characteristic. 

courage initiative perseverance unselfishness 
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Example 

In our home “Mother” and “cheerfulness” are synonyms. Break- 
fast m her hands IS a bright, hearty affair, from the bowl of jonquils 
on the table to the warm good-by directed toward backs hurrying 

through the front door. ^ ° 

“An open fire on a cold winter evening pays dividends,” she 
maintains and smiles at Jimmy when he insists upon sprawling full 
length before it and at Mary, who forgets her Latin in the fascina- 

tion 01 nrelight daydreams. 

“Of course, they are lots of work but I enjoy them so much,” 
she murmurs a bit wistfully when Father shows signs of rebellion at 
planting and weeding the flowers. A few months later she main- 
tains a discreet silence when he displays with undue pride borders 

of candytuft, pansies, and iris. 

Mother never says “Cheer up.” Instead, she moves a magazine 
ffom here to there,” turns on a soft-shaded lamp, relates an amus- 
mg incident she has read, or bakes a batch of gingerbread cookies 

.nli the house with a tantalizing fragrance, and somehow 

I cannot explain it the world is altogether right again. — Pupil 

Now Turn to Yourself 

Thinking about the traits of the people you know and have 
read about makes you eager to appraise your own charac- 
teristics, doesn t it? You’re interested, of course, in developing 
a pleasing personality that will smooth your path through the 
business, professional, and social worlds by reflecting fully how 
charrning, gracious, and cultured a young person you are. 

^ Let s proceed the way your doctor does when you pay him a 
visit or ask him to call. First of all he examines you thoroughly 
to discover your present condition and determine exactly what 
IS wrong with you. Then, when he has finished his diagnosis, he 
outlmes a treatment for effecting a cure ~ medicine, diet, and 
the like., . 

Activity 4 

On unsigned sheets have your classmates or others rate and 
analyze you. Request them to be honest in their judgments. Each 
rater will copy the following items, place i (markedly inferior), 

2 ( elow average), 3 (average), 4 (above average), or 5 (outstanding), 

and. then give you suggestions for improving yourself. 



or r the following personal questions by placing I'h 

or No on your paper after the number of the questio/ Tes counts 

wf’°- Pl-yfeir. Ifyouhave?oubkans™l 

mg some of the questions, ask the advice of your parents or Sends. 

Appearance 

' ' ieShtrS'S" ■“ ”>■ 

2 . Is my posture erect but easy? 

3- Are my face, hands, and fingernails clean? 

4- Is my hair clean and neat? 

/£vS my make-up, if any, becoming and lightly applied? 
(Boys) Is my face clean-shaven? “ppuea. 

6. Are my teeth brushed at least twice daily^ 

appropriate to the 

8. Is my expression cheerful and animated? 

9- Are my shoes appropriate and well cared for? 

10. Are mv eves clear anrl c-not v'lrK .rv.0 
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17. 

.18. 

19. 

20. 

Range of Interests 

21. Do I attend church? 

22. Am I a member of at least one school club? 

23. Have I a hobby? 

24. Am I proficient in at least one sport? 

25. Do I read at least one newspaper every day and at least one 
worth-while magazine and book a month? 

26. Do I see at least one worth-while movie or play a month? 

27. Do I select discriminatingly the radio programs I listen to? 

Attitude toward Others 

28. Am I tactful — that is, do I avoid hurting people unnecessarily 
in what I say and do? 

29. Am I courteous? 

30. Am I loyal to my family, my friends, my school, my com- 
munity, and my country? 

3 1 . Do I sincerely like people? 

32. Am I interested in other people’s problems and achievements? 

33. Am I a helper at home, in school, and in clubs? 

34 * Am I tolerant of the beliefs of others? 

35. Do I work well with others? 

-36. Am I appreciative of kindnesses shown me by others? 

37. Do I avoid criticizing my family and friends in public? 

38. Am i poised and at ease in a group of friends? 

39 ' Am I at ease with people I have just met? 

Other Traits 

40. Have I a sense of humor? 

41 . Have I trained myself to look on the bright side? 

42. Have I self-confidence? 

43. Do I accept criticism good-naturedly? 


Conversational Skill 

, Am^ I aWe to talk intelligently and entertainingly on a wide 
variety of subjects? 

Have I a large vocabulary for one of my years? 

Do I listen courteously and appreciatively to the ideas of 
others? 

H rny grammar approximately one hundred per cent correct^ 
Do 1 avoid malicious gossip? 
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44* Do I avoid jealousy? 

45. Am I truthfbl? 

46. Do I control my temper? 

47. Do I keep my promises? 

48. Do I form my own opinions? 

49. Am I persevering? 

50. Have I formed the habit of concentration? 

Ways of Improving One's Personality 

First of all you must really want to improve and be deter- 
mined to do so. Tackling the job in a halfhearted^ today-I- 
will-tomorrow-I-won’t-bother spirit will get you nowhere. 
Think back on the struggle you had^ when you were younger, 
to learn to swim, ride, ice skate, or master some other skill 
You may have been hopeless when you started, but you took 
the bruises and the spills and stuck at it. Soon your awkward- 
ness began to disappear, and you felt the thrill of an expert. 
What led you to start training? What was your attitude to- 
ward the activity — dislike or eagerness? What were the first 
steps in your training? How much and how often did you 
practice? Did you become more enthusiastic about the ac- 
tivity as you acquired skill? Did you gain satisfaction from 
your progress? Were there times when you seemed to make no 
progress? 

Now you have a new skill to learn — you want to be popular, 
to make and hold friends, to get over that feeling of embar- 
rassment in social gatherings, to talk fluently and entertainingly 
when the crowd gets together or you are invited out. Why 
not use the same approach to this new problem — face it 
squarely and keep at it? Polishing a personality, like editing 
a paper, cooking a dinner, or learning a new dance, is no job 
for a lazy person. 

You are sincerely anxious to improve and you’ll stick to 
your task, you say? That’s fine! Let’s begin with your ap- 
pearance. If your weight is several pounds under or over the 
normal for your age, height, and build, consult the family 
doctor or your Health education teacher. He will tell you 
how you can safely increase or reduce your weight. Here’s 
a word of warning — don’t make a guinea pig of yourself by 



Gendreau 

A school band affords friendships and an outlet for enthusiasms. 


if. ATmmowQ liobem 


The fun of sharing rnusical accomplishments 
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experimenting with unusual diets or patent medicines. Plav 

safe^ with your health, your happiness, and your life. 

Your doctor or your health education teacher will also be 
glad to advise you about improving your posture. Then as 
you sit or walk, form the habit of keeping your spine strait 
and your chest high. Since there’s no reason why your h«id 
should arrive before the rest of you, pull back your neck Be- 
come posture-conscious. Stand before a full-length mirror at 
least twice a day and check up on yourself. 

Since America is renowned for the number of bathtubs in 
the country, and soap, nail files, toothbrushes, and combs can 
all be purchased in the “five-and-ten,” there isn’t much excuse 
tor lack of personal cleanliness and neatness. Because there is 
no reason for a back-to-the-Chinese movement, it’s a good idea 
girls, to file your nails as well as to clean them. Another point 
— it you want to see how a bull reacts to a red flag, iust flash 
CTirnson fingernails in front of your father, your brother, or 
the boy next door. Men hate bright red nail polish. 

As for make-up, girls, be modern but sensible. The func- 
tion of make-up is to flatter your face, not to conceal it. Powder 
your nose, by all means, but avoid an I-fell-in-the-flour-barrel 
ett^t. Since you’re much more charming as Lucille or Edna 
or Grace, aged seventeen, don’t try to make yourself into a poor 
carbon copy of your favorite movie actress, aged twenty-five 
Zr-T 7 u should be applied and hair combed, 

Jh^SsroIm!'' "ot at the dinner table or in 

Now that_ you’re charming to look at, you’re ready to 
make new foends. ‘‘Oh, I can’t,” you protest. “I’m so self- 
conscious when I meet people for the first time.” Perhaps 
you are shy and self-conscious, but do you know why? The 
ruth may hurt, but here it is — you’re all wrapped up in 
y urse . ou re so busy thinking about your problems, your 
i desires, your achievements, you for- 

get that Eddie and Norman and Marion also have problems, 
disappointments, desires, and achievements. 

_ le way to overcome self-consciousness is to cultivate de- 

mterest in others. When you meet someone for 
the first time and you feel a tidal wave of shyness engulfing 



you, say to yourself sternly, “Now, hold on a moment! For 
all I know, this person is just as uncomfortable as I am Maybe 
he doesn’t know what to say, either. How can I put him at 
his ease? In other words, shift the emphasis from me to you. 

Meet as many people as you can. Join a school club the 
Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., or a church organization - or better 
yet, all three. When you join, don’t be satisfied just to pay 
your dues. Get something for your money. Play and work 
with your new friends. Help them solve their problems. Praise 
their achievements. Sympathize with them in their disap- 
pointments. The first thing you know you’ll be so busy you 
won’t have time to think about yourself 

To increase your confidence and poise become expert in at 
least one sport. If you like tennis, don’t be satisfied just to 
bat a ball around the court in a lazy, halfhearted way; prac- 
tice until you play a smashing game. Learn to dance reallv 
well. Good dancers are always popular. 

Since conversation can make or break friendships, take the 
trouble to become an entertaining talker. Because the boy or 
girl with a hobby always has at least one subject on which he 
can speak with authority and enthusiasm, become interested 
m photography, boatbuilding, gardening, radio, stamps, coins, 
aviation, marionettes, dramatics, singing, chemistry, birds, or 
insects. To do full justice to your ideas, join the A-New-Word- 
a-Day brigade. For other hints on becoming a pleasing con- 
versationalist turn to pages 276-292. 

Since most of the things we worry about never happen, 
train yourself to look on the bright side. When you feel 
gloomy, play tennis or go to the movies or read an amusing 
book. Don’t be a Calamity Jane; shut the door of your mind 
to gloomy thoughts. 

No one but a baby can freely express all his emotions with- 
out being ridiculous. The person who sulks when he is dis- 
appointed or screeches when he is angry advertises the fact 
that, emotionally at least, he has never grown up. As a good 
g«t>rt, you, of course, accept disappointment with a smile. 
Have you also trained yourself to smile serenely when you’re 
furiously angry, or do thoughtless, biting words pop out of 
your mouth? 
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Activity 6 

Choose five of the following and be ready to express a worth- 
while opinion on each. You may secure information in the follow 
mg books or others of your own choice. 

Allen, Betty and Briggs, Michael. Behave Yourself! Pp. 

Brockman, Mary. What Is She Like? Pp. 46-160 

Clark, Mary and Quigley, Margery. Etiquette Jr. Pp. 79-gi, 

Cravrford,Cooley,andTriUingham. £iwK^ roar Pp. io6-ia2 

Hathaway, Helen. Manners. Pp. 44-58, 270-278 

Hunter, Lucretia. The Girl Today - The Woman Tomorrow. Pp. 7- 

Pierce, Beatrice. It's More Fun When You Know the Rules, Pp. nc;- 

144 -u * 0 

Post, Emily. _ Pp. 50-68, 577-596 

Stevens, William. The Correct Thing. Pp. 5-10, 24-25 

A boy?' costume for a girl to wear to school? 

How can a boy or girl lose weight? Gain weight? 

What are three good exercises to correct a hollow back? 

What are three exercises to strengthen the muscles of the feet 
and prevent the arches from dropping? 

5. How should one choose a pair of shoes? 

6. How should shoes be cared for? 

What is the proper care of the eyes? 

How should the skin be cared for? 

How should the teeth be cared for^ 

"■ WetS‘°ToTrS;»dt'‘'' “ 

To what extent should slang be used in conversation^* 

^WeCan one -break a bad habit -envying others, for ex- 

How can one become more tolerant? 

How can one control a hasty temper? 


I. 


2. 

3 - 

4. 


7 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 


12 


13 

14 

15 


Ib. In what ways can a high school boy or girl help others? 
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^ uic imc iviy rersonaiity Program/’ write a unified, clear 
report. On the basis of your personality diagnosis mention your 

strong and weak points. Describe fuUy how you plan to attack Lch 
defect m your personality and to develop desired qualities or skills 
to play tennis, to skate, or to control your temper, for example 
Is your life well balanced? Or do you overemphasize one phase or 
activity and neglect other matters of importance? For suggestions 
consult Bennett and Hand’s Desigm for Personality. 

The Game of Life— for Me 

The rules of the game of life apply to everyone. Each of us 
has a job to do and a niche to fill in the world. Can you 
imagine what would happen if one bright morning your father 
decided that his work was of no importance and that he was 
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Thinking, Discussing, and Debating 

THINKING 

The California English syllabus says, “The growing use of 
free speech in America and the dangers to our ideas and institu- 
tions which come from an inability to discriminate between 
sound and unsound reasoning make definite training in argu- 
ment a necessity for every student.” ° 


How We Think 

When in your physics or chemistry laboratory you carry 
out an experiment, you follow step by step the method out- 
lined m your laboratory manual. Thinking is a definite proc- 
ess, too, although thoughts pass so swiftly through the mind 
that we are unconscious of following any logical order. Here 
are the steps in what John Dewey calls “a complete act of 
thought”: 

_ I. Feeling a difficulty. You discover an army of shiny, green- 
ish bronze beetles eating your roses, ivy, marigolds, and grape- 

2. Recognizing and defining the dijfficulty. After picking and 
killmg dozens and still finding beetles everywhere, you decide 
It is impossible to get rid of the pests by this method. 

3. Examining possible solutions of the problem. From a neighbor 
you learn the name “Japanese beetle.” He suggests that you 
either put up beetle traps or use some kind of spray. Traps 
may attract the beetles of the neighborhood to your garden. 
A spray may kill tender flowers. 

4. Searching for additional facts. You go to your general store 
and inquire. The clerk shows you beetle traps, Japellent, 

mack, Japtox, and oleate-coated arsenate of lead, and tells 
you something about each. It isn’t sensible, he thinks, to eat 
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grapes which have been sprayed with poison. He has used 
oleate-coated arsenate of lead and found it effective. 

5. Choosing and testing the best solution. You buy a half pound 
of oleate-coated arsenate of lead, apply it on two successive 
days according to instructions on the can, and watch results 
Thus you complete "‘an act of thought.” 


Induction md Deduction 

Thinking falls into two -general types. In inductive reasoning 
we gather many facts, observe a variety of cases, try experi- 
ments, and from our accumulated information reach a conclu- 
sion or generalization. This is the method often followed by 
scientists. When Sir Isaac Newton had observed and tested 
many instances of the earth’s attractive force for objects on it, 
he drew a conclusion which he called the law of gravitation. 

In deductive reasoning we apply a generalization or rule to 
some specific case. Suppose your science teacher tells you that 
necessary to the process of oxidation or burning. 
Sometime later a lighted cigarette, dropped on a rug in your 
home, starts a blaze. When you smother the flames in sofa 
pillows, thus cutting off the supply of oxygen, you are reason- 
ing deductively. 

Activity i 

1. From a news magazine or from the financial section of your 
newspaper clip a graph, a table, or a map. Then write briefly 
but clearly the conclusion you draw or the generalizations you 
make from the facts presented. 

IL Here are some general principles. Choose one and describe 
briefly how you could apply it to solve some problem or under- 
stand some situation in daily life. 

1. Friction is resistance encountered when moving one surface 
over another. 

2. Sound travels about 1090 feet a second in air. 

3. To thrive bacteria must have food, warmth, and moisture, 
and must be away from too strong light. 

4. Alcohol draws the water from foods and hardens protein 

: '. foods. ■ 
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5. A cubic foot of hot air weighs less than an equal volume 
of cold air; therefore hot air rises, since it is lighter than 
the surrounding air. 

6. Hard water contains minerals in solution, especially lime- 
stone. 

7. Roots of trees hold soil firmly in place. 

8. Plants need carbon dioxide; animals, when active, give off 
carbon dioxide. 

Rationalization 

By inventing plausible reasons to explain his behavior to 
himself and others, a person often tries to disguise his real 
motives. This is rationalization — an offense against con- 
structive thinking. A boy who has a bad report card to show 
his parents may change some of the marks to avoid unpleasant 
consequences. He assures himself, however, that he is only 
trying to save his parents anxiety over his failure. He is sub- 
stituting for his real feeling of guilt and fear of punishment a 
virtuous consideration for others. Before long he may so com- 
pletely deceive himself as to believe he has done the only right 
thing possible under the circumstances. In Mind in the Making 
James Harvey Robinson says, “Most of our so-called reasoning 
consists in finding arguments for going on believing as we do.” 

Suspending Judgment 

The true scientist or the effective thinker always suspends 
judgment until he has considered impartially all available evi- 
dence. Even after he has formed an opinion or accepted a 
befief, he keeps an open mind. He will not exclude new evi- 
dence from consideration, even though it may overthrow a 
principle he has come to accept 
A young man once asked Benjamin Franklin how he man- 
aged to make such sound decisions. Franklin replied that he 
didn’t make decisions at all, that he simply let the facts decide 
for him. When confronted with two courses of action/Vhe 
pplained, “I jot down on a piece of paper all the arguments 
in favor of each one; then on the opposite side I write the 
arguments against each one; by weighing the arguments pro 
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and con and canceling them out, one against the other I 
take the course indicated by what remains.” ^ 

Fallacies 

Fallacies, which are errors in the reasoning process, lead to 
unsound conclusions. Education should develop the critical- 
mindedness necessary to detect fallacies. 

Nas0/ Generalization 

When after observing individual trees one reaches the con- 
clusion that maple trees shed their leaves in the fall, the 
generalization is sound. On the contrary, the generalization 
that the youngest child of a family is always spoiled is unsound. 
When Cecil Lighthead says, “Howard and Harold White are 
excellent students j therefore their three brothers will un- 
doubtedly be excellent students,” he is jumping at a conclu- 
sion. To refute Cecil’s statement one might point out that the 
generalization was based on only two examples and that often 
the members of a family vary widely as students. 

False Analogy 

An argurnent from analogy is an inference that two objects 
which are ahke in some respects are alike in another particular 
When we argue that because the squirrel buries nuts for the 
winter, we should prepare for old age; that because a puppy 
learns by eating soap and biting the ears of big dogs, a boy 
should look out for himself; or that because Washington High 
bchool publishes a weekly newspaper, Hamilton High School 
should have one, we are using analogies. The argument is 
^ points of similarity outweigh the points 

of difference and (2) there is no essential difference. If, for 
sample, Washington High has ten times as many students as 
Hamilton, this one essential difference destroys the value of 
the analogy. 

Mistaking the Cause 

Every happening has both a cause and an effect. An im- 
portant part of argument is finding causes or effects. When 
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a person testifies, ‘‘Your Nervine has cured me. After taking 
two bottles I can sleep and work again/’ one wonders what 
really caused the cure. Perhaps it was nature or freedom from 
worry. Medicine may be the sole cause of a cure, the major 
cause, a minor cause, or no cause at all. 

Ignoring the Question 

Ignoring the question is evading or missing the real point 
at issue. If on the question ''Resolved, That pupils should re- 
ceive credit for participation in athletics” an affirmative speaker 
spends all his time proving that sports are valuable to boys 
and girls, he is ignoring the question, for swimming during 
the summer, cutting the grass, tending the furnace, making a 
dress, repairing the automobile, caring for younger brothers 
and sisters, and many other activities are valuable but do not 
receive school credit. 

Macaulay attacks this fallacy of arguing beside the point 
when he says, 'The advocates of Charles, like the advocates 
of other malefactors against whom overwhelming evidence is 
produced, generally decline all controversy about the facts, 
and content themselves with calling testimony to character. 
He had so many private virtues! . . . A good father! A 
good husband! Ample apologies indeed for fifteen years of 
persecution, tyranny, and falsehood!” Cracking jokes instead 
of presenting proof and appealing to tradition and prejudice 
are common ways of ignoring the question. 

Begging the Question 

Begging the question is assuming the truth or falsity of what 
one is trying to prove. When a person argues that Robert 
Frost is not a great poet because there are no great living 
American poets, he is assuming the truth of a larger statement 
which includes the one he started out to prove and hence is 
begging the question. When a debater states his question "Re- 
solved, ThzX the brutal game of football should be abolished,” 
he is assuming that football is brutal instead of proving the 
game brutal, and therefore is begging the question. 
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“Figures do not lie, but liars do figure” is an old and a true 
saying. Careless, stupid, and dishonest people often use sta- 
tistics to prove what the figures do not prove at all, because 
the units are not comparable, or because the figures cover an 
abnormal period or do not cover a long enough period of time. 
If child laborers in one state include boys and girls who do 
housework and farm work and in another state exclude these 
classes, the totals are not comparable. In discussing wages, 
prices, streetcar fares, and deposits in savings banks, one must 
remember that in the past thirty years the dollar has fluc- 
tuated widely in purchasing power. The earnings of coal 
miners illustrate the fact that the figures must cover a suffi- 
ciently long period. Because miners are often without work, 
annual earnings mean more than daily earnings. 

Activity 2 

1. Does the relative number of ships show the comparative strength 
of the navies of the world? Why? 

2. Does the number of arrests for drunkenness show the compara- 
tive amount of drunkenness in various cities? Why? 

3. Does the average wealth of the people of a community show 
whether there is need of charity? Why? 

Activity 3 

■ In most of the following the reasoning is faulty. In each case of 
unsound or unconvincing reasoning, name the fallacy or defect 
and show clearly that the argument is not convincing. 

I . Our school will have a championship baseball team because 
our new coach had a tryout with the Yankees. 

2. He must be a gentleman because his manners are impeccable. 

3. You wouldn’t eat green grapes. America’s Best ginger ale is 
aged for six months. 

4. Pupils fail because they are nervous when they take their 
examinations. 


5. Fred went to college and came back a bigger fool than he was 
before. Don’t go to college. 
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6. Two of my friends who were graduated from Miss Peelers 
Business School two months ago haven’t secured positions. 
They should have gone to another school. 

7. Lady Celia Fubbs, a popular ^ young Englishwoman, uses 
Swansdown face powder exclusively. You too can achieve 
glamour and popularity by using this powder. 

8. In the past two years the average attendance at our annual 
school play has been seven hundred. We can count, therefore, 
on selling at least seven hundred tickets this year. 

9. High school students shouldn’t have outside assignments. If 
we had good teachers, we’d cover ail the work in class without 
homework. 

10. I offered a beggar a job mowing my lawn, and he refused it. 
The unemployed don’t want work. 

1 1. Sweet peas don’t grow well on Long Island. I planted some in 
my garden in Flushing and they didn’t grow. 

12. George Washington was a poor speller. Therefore spelling is 
not important. 

13. The honor system will work in our high school, for it is suc- 
cessful in Blank College. 

14. Mrs. Brewer is an excellent housekeeper; therefore, if elected 
governor, she would manage the state housekeeping well. 

15. I’m not superstitious, but I’ll never again start anything on 
Friday the thirteenth of the month. We started for Chicago on 
Friday the thirteenth and had two blowouts on the way. 

16. I should have been given the job rather than Miss Hersey, for 
I have been working for the firm much longer than she. 

17. Since there is much dishonesty in politics, I shall not vote. 

18. In recent football games Princeton defeated Vermont by a score 
of 50 to o, and Columbia defeated Vermont by a score of 30 
to o. Therefore Princeton will defeat Columbia. 

19. It is unnecessary for us to include meat among our provisions. 
Alfred McCann, a food expert, says that many vegetables cheaper 
than meat possess the same food value. 

20. This year we wish to cut down the expenses of our company. 
Because advertising is a big expense item, we shall start by 
eliminating it. 

21. My father is a Republican (or a Democrat). Therefore I 
should regularly vote for Republican (or Democratic) candi- 
'dates., ■■■ ■ 

22. Harry’s umbrella is still in the office; therefore he hasn’t gone 
home. 
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A city treasurer invested in two years $50,000. His salary was 
$10,000 a year. He had no other income. Therefore he should 
be tried for misappropriation of public funds. 

Since taking your health restorer I have become well and 
strong. I recommend it heartily to all who suffer. 

In a newspaper advertisement Harry Slugger, the champion 
home-run hitter, recommends Throatease cigarettes. There- 
fore boys should smoke cigarettes. 


Activity 4 

Bring to class five examples of faulty reasoning found in news- 
papers or magazines — in advertisements, for example. What is 
the fallacy in each? 

Examples 

‘‘Crisp Crust Bread will give you steady nerves.’’ 

‘Tm the most popular girl in town since I began to use Angel- 
foam Soap.” 

De&iing Terms 

Do you use words exactly? How many technical and po- 
litical terms that you hear and glibly use can you define 
sharply? To some the term conservative implies steadiness, com- 
mon sense, solidity, and safety; to others it implies an old- 
fashioned, stubborn, unprogressive attitude. Don’t be lulled 
into lazy, crooked thinking by words that are difficult to define. 
Avoid also the use of ambiguous, vague words. General terms 
(sometimes called “omnibus” words) should be exposed to the 
bright light of reason. If a satisfactory definition cannot be 
found or thought out, the word should be rejected in favor of 
some more concrete term. 


Activity 5 

For how many of the following terms can you give a clear, con- 
cise definition? Pool your ideas with your classmates in formulating 
a working definition. When in doubt, use an unabridged dic- 
tionary. ' 

1. exploitation 4 * tolerance 

2. social maladjuTment 5. social and economic progress 

3. pressure group 6. public policy 
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7. sound legislation 

8. un-American 

9. control by predatory inter- 
ests 

10. demagog 

11. plutocrat 

12. antisocial conduct 

13. monopolist 

14. free speech 

15. liberalism 

16. economic security 

17. idealist 

18. privileged classes 

19. free enterprise 


20. militarist 

21. agitator 

22. sabotage 

23. scab 

24. Marxism 

25. entangling alliance 

26. ideology 

27. aggressor 

28. jingoes 

29. public servant 

30. big business 

3 1 . absolutism 

32. bigot 

33. a complex 


PROPAGANDA 

Man’s ingenuity has bridged the miles that separate nations. 
Through the newspaper, the radio, the telephone, and the 
telegraph we can learn quickly of happenings all over the world. 
By radio the voice and words of a speaker are carried across 
national borders and oceans. 

This modern system of communications, which makes pos- 
sible a sympathetic and friendly sharing of ideas and culture 
among nations, can be a powerful agent for world under- 
yanding and harmony. Unfortunately, however, the means of 
disseminating friendly ideas is often utilized by unprincipled 
individuals and governments to spread distorted gospels of 
prejudice, hate, and violence. Consequently there wages today 
on the air and in print a conflict between truth and falsehood 
nght and wrong, blind emotionalism and reasonable judgment’ 
The ultimate fate of civilization will depend upon our ability 

L.Tr iT the rational from the irra- 

tional, the good from the bad. 

The word propaganda in itself was once a respectable term, 
meanmg the projection of ideas. Like many other words that 
have Men into evil company, however, it is now in bad re- 
pute, tor It has become associated with insidious and often 
^bversive means of moving a person to predetermined ends. 
The word is defined by the Institute of Propaganda Analysis 
expression of opimon or action by individuals or groups 
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deliberately designed to influence opinions or actions of other 
individuals or groups with reference to predetermined ends."'* 
This definition explains the essential difference between the 
scientist and the propagandist. The former seeks the truth; 
the latter, his own ends. 

Since we live in a democracy which guarantees free speech 
and a free press, the propagandist can work unhampered by 
government restrictions. The intelligent citizens must, there- 
fore, learn to consider critically the claims of political parties, 
advertisers, and business, social, and religious organizations. 
Through the analysis of propaganda you can learn to recognize 
the common propaganda devices. When you learn how to thinks 
you will not let the propagandist tell you what to think. 

Common Propaganda Devices 

The Institute of Propaganda Analysis has listed the follow- 
ing seven common propaganda devices: 

1. JVame callings applying a currently unpopular name to a 
man or a movement, leads us to condemn without examining 
the evidence. During the American Revolution, for example, 
^‘Tory’’ (one who favored the British) became a term of abuse 
implying treachery and dishonesty and was used, often un- 
justly, to rouse the colonists to violence against innocent per- 
sons thus branded. To avoid being duped by a propagandist’s 
calling a person good or bad names we must ask ourselves: 
(i) What does this name mean? . (2) Has the speaker or writer 
proved that the name applies to the person? 

Activity 6 

1 . List commonly applied words or expressions which have a bad 
connotation — ‘‘dictator,” “die-hard,” “trimmer,” “commu- 
nist,” “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “^ind,” for example. 

2. In news stories, editorials, feature articles, letters to the editor, 
or columns of newspapers or magazines find examples of name 
calling. Copy in your notebook the expressions used. 

2. Glittering generalities^ the use of ‘Virtue words’V like 
spirit, justice^ hope, prosperity, security, eternal truths, glorious 
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birthright, lead us to favor and applaud a person or cause with 
out critically examining the proof. A reformer may for Z 
ample, secure support for an otherwise unacceptable proa-ram 
h^h-sounding terms like economic security as a lure and 
a blind. This sugar-coating technique is especially effective 
because it sonorously lulls us into a state of complacent ac- 
ccpt 3 ,ncc. 

3- Transfer secures our allegiance to a program endorsed bv 
agencies we venerate — church or nation, for example. Herl 
the cartoon is the favorite instrument of the propagandS 
When we see Uncle Sam closing the door on the foreio-n- 
dlliance salesman, we identify ourselves with Uncle Sam and 
close our minds to the idea of foreign alliances. 

’^ost widely used in advertising 
although nonprofit organizations also employ it. “If mv fa- 
TOrite football star (screen actress, radio commentator) endLses 
this^soup, says Mr. Average Citizen, “it’s good enough for 

Activity 7 

tk class five examples of advertising propaganda based on 

the testimonial device. To what instinct in human nature is thp 
appeal directed? What is the logical relationship of a celebrated 
name to the merits of the article advertised? Does social fame 
necessarily mean sound judgment and good taste? 

_ 5 . The propagandist who pretends to be just like us — ioin- 

r T"? cooking, ,!app°l 

M on 4e back, mquinng about our families — is using^hf 

device, yie seldom distrust ourselves; we do^t 
therefore distrust those who claim to be like us. “I was bonj 
m a small town myself announces the political camp^gne? 

a c£„c. to Si™ ™ 

a chance to be a good neighbor to you.” The “olain” folK 

give him their confidence - and their votes. ^ 

6 . Card stacking IS the device hardest to detect. By omitting 
and d«„g fimts the propagandist wins our suppo” He 

’■““'“■‘S '0 Mention from the 
y opponent accuses me of dishonesty*’’ he savs 

scorn to answer such an accusation. Let the voters took at 
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my long record of public service, my sacrifice of two sons in 
the World War. I am not ashamed to look any man in the 
eye.” This device is hardest to combat because the propagandist 
is telling half-truths which cannot be denied. 

7. The band wagon device appeals to our desire to be “in 
the swim.” Mr. Average Citizen doesn’t want to “throw away 
his vote” and therefore votes for the candidate he thinks will 
win, reads the best sellers, smokes the leading brand of ciga- 
rettes, brushes his teeth with the most widely used toothpaste, 
and drives the best-selling car in its class. The advertiser and 
propagandist understand this trait of human nature and, when 
possible, stress the theme “Everybody’s doing it.” 


Activity 8 


Keep a propaganda analysis loose-leaf notebook. In it paste or 
copy at least one illustration of each of six or seven propaganda 
devices. Underline the most obvious propaganda in each and 
note in the margin the device used. News stories, syndicated 
columns, magazine articles, political party literature, and ad- 
vertisements are some sources of such material. 

Select one of the examples of propaganda in your notebook, and 
write a good paragraph describing with scientific clarity and 
impartiality the claim that can reasonably be made for the prod- 
uct or cause, shorn of all its propaganda. 

Sometimes there is subtle propaganda in movies. In a strike 
scene, for example, labor may be shown in an unfavorable 
light — destroying machinery or food. Think of some picture 
you consider an attempt to prejudice an audience. Tell the 
class how this was done. 

In your notebook paste a cartoon from a current newspaper or 
magazine. On the page opposite write a concise interpretation 
of it. Is the idea it conveys based on fact or opinion? Has a 
propaganda device been used? If so, which? Do you consider 
it good or harmful propaganda? Why? 

Select a play or novel and show that it contains valuable propa- 
ganda. For example, Dickens in David Copperfield exposed un- 
satisfactory conditions in debtors’ prisons and in some schools. 


Activity 9 

Select by class vote one radio or public address on a controvef sial 
question to which you will all listen. Elect a chairman who will 


Jf 
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lead the class the next day in a discussion of the speech. Use the 
following questions (or others) as guides in listening and discussing 

1. What was the purpose of the speech? Did the speaker announce 

It, allow It to become apparent as the address progressed, or trv 
defimtely to disguise it? uy 

2. What were the important points made? 

^ ^5? defined? Were any “omnibus” words 

4- Were there any fallacies in reasoning? 

speaker quote statistics or facts to prove his points or 
did he appeal to the emotions? Give specific instances. 

0. Were any propaganda devices used? What were they? 

7- Did the speaker confirm any of your beliefs or destroy any? 
How did he accomplish this? 

8. Were you favorably or unfavorably impressed? Analyze your 
impressions to see whether they were formed or influenced by 
prejudice. ' 

Activity io 

1. From three newspapers of different party belief clip a leading 

editorial. Underhne any phrases or statements that reveal 
party bias. 

Discuss m class the question of influence exercised over a paper 
publishers and (2) its advertisers. 

- V * ^ propaganda, but a monopoly of it.” 

New York Times. Discuss this statement with relation to 


2 . 


Out Attitude toward Propaganda 

What are we to do about propaganda? To assume the atti- 

Irell b hear is 

ly being cymcal. On the contrary, we must believe if 

we are convinced of the accuracy and the sincerity of that 

hich we have read. However powerful subversive propa- 

strafltAh^^"’ safeguard in critical and 

^ raight thinking. To stimulate our thinking we need to read 

newspapers and periodicals which present conflicting points 
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DISCUSSING AND ARGUING 

When Robin Hood and Little John met on a log across a 
stream and neither would give way, they fell to pounding each 
other with quarterstaves. The fact that Little John tossed 
Robin into the brook merely proved that he was the more 
skillful at quarterstaff play, not that he had the better right 
to the ford. 

Hardly a day goes by but there arises between us and others 
a difference of opinion. On the street, in the home, or in the 
classroom there comes an occasion to match our wits, our 
knowledge, and our understanding with another’s. This inter- 
change of ideas is stimulating and instructive and sharpens 
our thinking. 

Preparing for Group Discussion 

Discussion is a valuable form of mental exercise because it 
calls for thinking, reading, speaking, and listening. Before we 
can discuss anything intelligently, we must (i) understand our 
terms, (2) have a thorough knowledge of the subject, and 
(3) look at the subject with a clear, unbiased view. Ask your- 
self what you know and think about the subject. What basis 
have you for your beliefs? Are your opinions founded on fact 
or on prejudice, superstition, or hearsay? Then talk with other 
people and dip into reliable books and magazines, taking notes 
when necessary (see pages 87-88). 

As you read, think out the meaning of any term new to you 
or look it up. Before you draw a conclusion, gather many 
facts on both sides of the question. Distinguish between fact 
and opinion and between honest opinion and propaganda. 
Reject material which is not on the topic. 

Joining in Group Discussion 

1. Contribute your share to the discussion but don’t mo- 
nopolize it. Other pupils have ideas and enjoy expressing 
them. 

2. Think straight to logical conclusions, 

3. Speak clearly and audibly. 
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4. Show self-control and courtesy. Assume that all the 
members are trying, as you are, to arrive at the truth; don’t 
assume a belligerent attitude. 

5. Give facts or the opinions of authorities on the subject 
to support your statements. Learn to cite your authority 
gracefully — for example, “In a recent radio address Senator 
Lodge said that — ” 

6. Stick to the subject. 

7. While you are speaking, watch your audience for signs 
of boredom or inattention. Keep your audience thinking along 
with you. 

8. Listen thoughtfully, with an open mind, to each contri- 
bution. 

9. Relate your remarks to what others have said. 

10. Accept good-naturedly the decision of the group. 


Discussion Leader 

Choose as the leader of a discussion a pupil who (i) is open- 
minded; (2) speaks clearly and pointedly; (3) listens under- 
standingly; (4) is businesslike and efficient but also courteous, 
considerate, and fair. The chairman’s duties are — 

1. To prepare for the discussion by studying the subject. 
If he makes out in advance a list of points worth considering, 
he will be able to guide the discussion and prevent speakers’ 
rambling away from the subject. 

2. To introduce the subject. He may explain the history 
or the importance of the question, define ambiguous terms, 
limit the scope of the discussion, or mention important points 
to be considered. 

3. To keep the discussion on the subject. When a pupil 
wanders away from the subject, the chairman courteously re- 
minds him of the topic under discussion. 

4. To give all a chance to contribute. If a pupil talks too 
long or too often, the chairman reminds him that some pupils 
have not had a chance to speak. 

5. To keep the discussion peaceful. 

6. To stimulate discussion in groups where no one seems 
to have anything to say — sometimes by raising questions. 
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7. To keep the discussion moving toward a goal — sometimes 
the formation of a resolution or the adoption of a plan of ac- 
tion. At any time the chairman may sum up points already 
inade to keep them clear in the minds of the group. At the 
close of a^ discussion he may sum up the conclusions reached 
and mention points which have not been settled, or may call 
on a member for such a summary. 

Example of pupiVs contribution to discussion 

Attitude of Young People toward Religion 

Mr. Chairman, the present attitude of many boys and girls of 
igh school and college age toward religion seems to be one of gen- 
eral laxity and indifference. Many declare that religion was all 
right for their parents to believe in, or for people of a few generations 
past, but that now things are different; people are more broad- 
minded — religion is for people with set standards and narrow 
points of view. As a result of these erroneous beliefs, many of the 
lyounger generation have discarded aU so-called “old-fashioned” 
iprinciples of rehgion with the argument that we of today have a 
iiree right to express ourselves in word and action as we see fit, and 
■not as others see fit. 

To have any well-regulated and happy social order, it is, and 
uways has been, necessary to conform to some higher authority — 
10 ony political authority, but religious authority as well. The 
rery act t a.t crime, general lawlessness, and careless moral be- 
labor have increased these past few years seems to be fairly good 
•wdence that lack of religious belief of some sort has hindered the 

TOrid from achieving a better social order. 

fwe are to look for a more idealistic civilization in the future, 
^e^must subsutute spiritual ambitions for our worldly ambitions, 
bhc laws will never be able to do away entirely with corruption; 

r- must regulate his own moral behavior so as to 

C onform with laws that have been handed down throughout the 
n ^ gions of all kinds — laws made by a higher power than 

Activity i i 

^hoose a discussion leader and prepare to take an active part 
he discussion of a number of the following topics. Use your 
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best voice. Enunciate distinctly and pronounce every word cor- 
rectly (Handbook, pages 634-648). 

1 . Do motion pictures reduce the quantity of reading done by 
young people? . 

2. Is a job as good preparation for success in business as college? 

3. Is travel as stimulating and educational as college? 

4. Should begging and giving money to beggars be prohibited by 
law? 

5. In a year vandalism in parks and playgrounds costs New York 
City about $250,000 in repair bills. How can a city educate its 
citizens to protect their property? 

6 . Should pedestrians be required to obey traffic signals? 

7. Does it pay to be honest? 

8. Is youth today irresponsible? 

g. Do the rigors of country life give young people initiative and 
ambition? ^ 

10, Does further development of machines give us more cause for 
fear than for hope? 

1 1. Henry Ford says, ‘‘I believe America’s educational system is all 
wrong. It turns out millions of high school graduates looking 
for any kind of job and not fitted for any one job in the world, 
unless it might be lecturing.” What do you think? Why? 


12. Gambling 

13. Law enforcement 

14. Drinking 

15. The profitable use of lei- 
sure 

16. Courtesy in school 


1 7. The attitude of young people 
toward religion 

18. Modern advertising 

19. Books published this year 

20. Installment buying 

21. Parole 


Panel Discussion 

In a panel discussion four to six speakers present from a 
number of angles the available, material on a subject like 
‘The Future of Air Transportation.” In conference the mem- 
bers of the panel analyze the subject and decide on the most 
important subtopics. : 

1. Freight transportation by plane in the future 

2. Passenger planes of the future 

3. Private pleasure aircraft of the future 

4. Future 'transoceanic air lines ' , 


r 
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Each member then takes one phase of the subject for study 
and research and prepares to speak as an authority on his 
topic. When all material has been gathered and organized 
the group present their information, opinions, and ideas on 
the topic in a panel discussion during a class period. The 
chairman and the panel members sit at a long table or in a 
semicircle on the platform. The chairman briefly introduces 
the subject and the speakers. After the prepared talks the 
chairman encourages the audience to ask questions, contribute 
information, and join in the discussion. Although speakers 
present different points of view, there is no debate or sharp 
clash of opinions. ^ 

Before asking a question or joining in discussion, rise without 
raising your hand, address the chair, and wait for the chairman 
to recognize you. Don’t rise to speak a second time unless 
everybody has had an opportunity to express his views. There 
pup'ih be no back-and-forth argument between two 

After the discussion the chairman of the panel may sum up 

e important opinions and ideas presented and the conclu- 
sions arrived at. 

Activity 12 

Listen to the radio program “Town Meeting of the Air ” Then 
Activity 13 

Divide your class into committees of four or five and present a 
Stopics-^''”^^ discussions. You may choose from the following list 

— in Nazism, Fascism. 2 . Safety 

2. Grime- nreU'^-^^''*®’^®®’- u” highway, in the air, at sea^ 

4 . Conservation V^^’.B^^fbment, rehabilitation of criminals, 
tah ^ S w/ od, coal, and min- 

SSet4‘ medicines, food fads, 

n?.r?i »’ ^mblmg. 6. Radio. 7. Etiquette for the high school 

m^Aviatiot'^''TcT' “°don pictures of the year. 

2' Outstandini A discoveries). 

cSumS “O'^edsts, essayists, 

coiummsts). 13. Dictatorship versus democracy. 14. Imperialism 
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15. Which way to peace? 16. Social insurance. 17. The Soviet 
experiment. 18. The profitable use of leisure. 19. Problems of 
young people. 20. Superstitions. 21. National defense. 22. Music. 
23. Unemployment. 24. Corruption in public aifairs. 25. Good 
sportsmanship. 26. College. 27. Capital and labor. 28. Philip- 
pine independence. 29. Today’s youth problem. 30. Pulp maga- 
zines. 31. Liberty and license. 32. To drink with the crowd or 
not to drink. 33. Travel in the United States. 34. Hobbies. 
35. Dangerous occupations. 36. Censorship. 37. Intolerance. 
38. Photography. 39. Great engineering projects. 40. Co-opera- 
tives. 

Proof and Assertion 

The most common fault in argument is assertion, mere 
I “say-so,” without proof. Don’t say, “I think,” “I believe,” 

I “It seems to me,” “It is my opinion,” “Statistics prove,” or 

I “Authorities on the subject say,” for these expressions suggest 

i easygoing assertion wdthout proof. Unless you are an expert 

i or authority, the audience are not interested in your opinions 

or beliefs; they want the facts in the case. 

Since political, social, or economic propositions can’t be 
demonstrated with mathematical thoroughness, complete, con- 
; elusive proof of any debatable proposition is extremely difficult, 

j Really to argue at all, however, one must do more than state 

I , and restate the proposition and what he thinks about it. Proof 

is giving (i) facts, (2) examples, (3) quotations from authorities, 
and (4) sound reasoning in support of a statement. 

! Activity 14 

i Speak convincingly on one of these topics. Assertion without 

' proof is worthless. 

I I. W. T. Foster, former president of Reed College, says, “As a rule, 

i the schools do not make necessary the prompt and complete 

performance of duty. They do not cultivate the habit of ‘being 
there. ’ The high school diploma is no guarantee to the employer 
that the graduate has ever been required to do his best at any- 
thing.” Do you agree with him? Present proof. 

2. Dr. J. W. Seaver found that nonsmokers during their course in 
Yale University gained seventy-seven per cent more in lung 
capacity and twenty-four per cent more in height than smokers. 
Many leading statesmen and businessmen don’t smoke. Three 


1 
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successive presidents, Theodore Roosevelt, Wim^^ 

Woodrow Wilson, are examples. Advance further proof that 
boys and girls should not smoke. F i tiiat 

3. What should a high school do with its loafers, who waste thciV 
opportumty and the taxpayers’ money? For example, would 
you favor debarring from the privileges of the school any punil 
who through lack of effort did not in two years complete the wotk 

of a year and a half? Prove that your answer is fair to the 
Student and to the taxpayer. 

Forum Discussion 

As a preliminary to a forum discussion, two assigned speakers 
may present the two major points of view. When both speakers 
have been h^rd, the chairman leads the group in an informal 
discussion. The mam purpose of a forum discussion is to pre- 
sent fairly both sides of a question, not to arrive at a plan of 
"Adoption of a resolution. In a forum discussion 
n the subject Is education by experience as important as 
education by books?” one speaker will defend the value of 
education by experience; the other, education by books. In 
the ensuing general discussion the members of the group will 
present their opinions, but a final decision need not be reached. 

Activity 15 

and a speaker for each side 
Aftei each speaker has presented his argument, a student chairman 
will lead a discussion of the question. Speak distinctly. Pronounce 
every word correctly (Handbook, pages 634-648). 

1. The government should own and operate radio stations. 

2. Our present-day attitude toward criminals is too sentimental 

4. The^United States should adopt compulsory military service, 
lettei'ir V abandoned in favor of semiannual 

process 

6. Too many boys and girls are going to college. 

^ school boy should have a course in carpentry and the 

we and repair of machines in the home, 
o- Pipping should be abolished. 
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Persuading 

In discussion, logical reasoning and substantial proof are 
ordinarily sufficient to convince your audience. Often, how- 
ever, you may find it necessary to carry your audience one 
step farther, so that they will take action. Persuasion, by ap- 
pealing to the emotions (loyalty, pride, fear, admiration, pity), 
transforms conviction into action. 

The Mw York Times each Christmas asks for contributions 
for the hundred neediest cases in New York City. Instead of 
giving statistics and generalities about the needy, it prints on 
successive days word pictures of these poor homes. Here is a 
first principle of persuasion: Pictures and stories are more 
effective than general statements. In the second place, a per- 
suasive speaker puts himself in the place of his hearer. If a 
salesman can look at his automobile through the eyes of the 
purchaser, he is more likely to sell the car. Finally, the per- 
sonality and character of the speaker are important in per- 
suasion. A speaker who is fair, sincere, earnest, enthusiastic, 
straightforward, and open-minded, and has a sense of humor, 
is likely to persuade his hearers, or some of them, to act in 
the desired way. 

The Red Cross- 

Our local Red Cross is starting a drive to provide food and 
clothing for a number of needy families in our neighborhood. To 
you, who are always well fed, comfortable, and warm, it seems very 
far away and unreal when I tell you that there are boys and girls 
of our own age who are literally starving and dying of privation, 
l am sure that when you realize this you will not be able to enjoy 
the comparative luxury of your own life without sharing it, even 
in a small way, with these needy folks. 

Only last winter, in an East Side tenement, a widow and her five 
children were found huddled close together in a bed to keep warm. 
They hadn’t eaten for two days, and before that had lived for 
weeks on the scraps their poor neighbors gave them. This is only 
one example of the need that is so prevalent all over our country 
today, and which the Red Cross is doing its best to relieve. 

When you go home and look in your perhaps not overstocked 
but still comfortable wardrobe, think of those less fortunate than 
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you and bring any of your old clothing that can be spared When 
you sit down to your hot dinner tonight, think of other boys and 
girls in a cold, dingy, dismal tenement with nothing to eat, or 
perhaps a crust of bread to munch on, and make a resolve not to 
go to the movies this week, but to give your motion-picture money 
to the relief fund. You won’t miss either the clothes or the money, 
and they’ll do someone a world of good. — Pupil 

Activity 16 

Persuade your class to act on one of these matters: 

1. Your class has been asked to contribute five dollars to the Red 
Gross, The teacher has asked you to take charge of the collec- 
tion. Talk to the class. 

2. You are the representative of the student-body organization. 
The term dues are twenty-five cents, and every room is expected 
to have one hundred per cent membership. Ten pupils in the 
room haven’t paid their dues. In a speech persuade these ten 
to pay the tWenty-five cents for the support of the activities of 
the school. 

3. Some Americans don’t know ‘^The Star-Spangled Banner” and 

America.” Others don’t understand the proper treatment 
of the flag and respect due to the flag and to our national 
anthem. Probably there are some such in your class. Rouse 
the class to some enthusiasm about the matter. Include some 
clear and definite explanation. 

4. The school yard and streets have been used as wastebaskets. 
Probably some of the careless pupils are in your class. Can 
you persuade them not to litter the yard and streets with paper? 

5. Secure contributions for an unfortunate family of your com- 
munity, 

6. Around school you have seen some examples of bad manners. 
Urge pupils to be courteous and considerate of the rights of 
others. 

7. Persuade your classmates to subscribe for the school publica- 
tions. 

8. Persuade your classmates to sign a petition for the establishment 
of a student court. 

9. Prepare a ^‘pep talk” to persuade every classmate to become a 
member of at least one club or team. 

10. Persuade your classmates to sign up for a new course being 
offered this term (practical chemistry, dramatics, etiquette, 
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, homemaking, business English, radio and public speaking); 
persuade your classmates to petition that such a course be 
added to the curriculum. 

DEBATING ' 

, Debate is formal discussion made into a game with definite 
rules. 

The Question 

For a debate choose an interesting two-sided question, and 
state it clearly, briefly, and definitely. The question should be . 
a timely, vital one that is still unsettled. Avoid a broad or 
complicated question, a proposition which can never be proved 
or disproved, and a proposition which has not in it. State the 
question in a sentence with only one subject and one predicate 
unless a modifying clause is needed. 

Activity 17 

Criticize these questions for debate: 

I . The truck and bus are more useful than the railroad.^ 

2. The pen is mightier than the sword. 

3. Washington was a greater general than Napoleon. 

4. Moral requirements for high school graduation should be as ' 

: high as scholastic requirements. 

5. Law is a better' profession than medicine. 

6. Examinations in high school should -not he abolished. ■ 

Finding Material 

Webster said, ‘T first examine my own mind searchingly 
to find out what I know about the subject, and then 1 read' ■; 
to learn what I don’t know about it' ’ The Header/ Guide,: 
debater’s best friend, is an index of magazine' articles. The 
card catalog (pages 66-72) is a guide- to the books in the li- 
brary. : The clipping file is convenient for. up-to-the-minute ' 
information. In your reading watch for a bibliography or 
references to other books or magazines. On a local question 
ask the people who know the facts; on a school question in- 
terview the principal, superintendent, ■ teachers, pupils, and' 
parents. 
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Other publications which cont; 
debate are: 

Encyclopedia Britamica 
Mew International Encyclopedia 
Mew Internationcd Year Book 
Statesman's Year-book 
The American Year Book 
World Almanac 

Schlichter’s Modern Economic Society 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
Index of the Mew York Times 
The Congressional Record 
Abstract of the Census 
The Public Information Service 
"ne Annals of the American Academy 
The publications of the Foreign Pol 


Main Issues 
The main issues map out the work 
to win. They are the divisions of the 
which must be proved to prove 1 
there is a clash of opinion. Each 
main r ■' ^ . 

In classroom debate 
issues. 

abdrshed^”'^iTe''ffl in high schools should be 

aoolished, the affirmative will maintain that - 

1. Examinations are not fair to the students. 

2 . Fxammations injure the health of pupils 

3- Examinations cause loafing- during tL ., j 

the end. ^ wring the term and cramming at 

4- Examinations do not prepare for hfe. 

5. Examinations encourage 


mat a debater must do 
proposition, the points 
►e, the points on which 
.• , - IS narrower in scope than the 

"-'y cover the whole question 
the two sides frequently agree on the 
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Opinions clash on the value of examinations in (i) measur- 
ing progress, (2) inducing pupils to study their work thoroughly 
and intelligently, and (3) preparing for life. The main issues 
therefore are — 

I . Do examinations aid in the accurate measurement of progress? 

2. Do examinations motivate study? 

3. Do examinations prepare for college and later life? 

The health and honesty arguments will be used by the af- 
firmative as proof of the third issue. 

Don’t select too many issues. Usually two, three, or four 
are better than six or eight. C4ombine minor issues. Be sure, 
however, that the main issues cover the ground, prove the case. 
In a debate on examinations one team used these issues: 

1 . Are examinations injurious to the health of pupils? 

2. Do examinations help teachers to mark accurately? 

3. Do examinations cause cramming? 

These issues do not cover the ground, because one of the 
most important points, the value of examinations as a prepara- 
tion for later life, is omitted. 

Avoid also overlapping issues. One debater decided on 
these issues: 

1. Do examinations result in students’ acquiring greater knowl- 
edge of the subjects they are studying? 

2. Do examinations affect the health of students? 

3. Is anything gained by examinations? 

These are overlapping issues, because the first is just one part 
or phase of the third. 

Introduction, Body of Argument, and Conclusion 

Every debate includes an introduction, body, and conclu- 
sion. The introduction clears the way for the argument; the 
body of the argument is the proof of the issues; and the con- 
clusion is a summary of the proof. 

Introduction 


The history of the question is usually given in the introduc- 
tion but may be omitted if the audience know the origin of the 
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question, its importance, and its relation to them. If any wore 
or expression is not clear to the audience or might be in- 
terpreted in two ways, define it. Supplement the dictionary 
ctehnition by a common-sense analysis of the expression an 
appeal to authorities who have defined it, or a study of the 
history of the question. Exclude irrelevant matter. If points 
are by agreement omitted from the discussion, state these, 
r mally state the main issues. 

The introduction should also win the sympathy of the audi- 

ence. Hence it should be simple, straightforward, modest, and 

tair. Explain.^ Do not argue, overstate, or make assertions 
that need proof. 

Activity i8 

Criticize these statements in introductions; 

1. Examinations have always been a Waterloo for most students. 

2. Ihe question of examinations’ increasing the mental ability of 
a student is irrelevant, because there isn’t anything gained in 
tois way which could not be gained without examinations. 

3. Pupils study so hard for an examination that they get nervous in 
the examination and forget what they know. 

Body of Argument 

•The body of an argument should be a logical and emphatic 
grouping (Afacts, exampUs, authoritative opinion, reasoning to 
prove the main issues. Don’t advance weak arguments. Hit 
hard. One good reason is more convincing than several poor 
ones. An old couplet runs. 

When one’s proofs are aptly chosen. 
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How to Construct a Brief 

1. The introduction should include (i) the history of the 
question (origin, immediate cause for discussion, and impor- 
tance), (2) the definition of terms (if definition is necessary), and 
(3) points at issue expressed in declarative or interrogative 
sentences. If there are admitted facts — points on which the 
two sides have agreed — state them. If your opponents are 

i likely to introduce a point which is off the subject, set it down 

^ as irrelevant matter. As every statement requiring proof is 

excluded, the introduction is the same for the affirmative and 
the negative. 

2. Don’t connect the topics of the introduction by Jbr, 

3. In the brief proper each subtopic is proof of the main 
topic and is connected with it by for. Use a comma before 
for and no punctuation after. 

4. Begin the brief proper with a statement of the question 

i for debate. In a negative brief insert not in the question. 

I 5. In the brief proper the points at issue are the main topics. 

I In the introduction the points at issue are numbered A, C; 

in the brief proper, I, II, III. 

i 6. Use complete sentences. In the brief proper avoid the 

' compound sentence. 

: 7. Number and indent the points or topics as in an outline. 

I 8. Make the conclusion a one-sentence summary of points 

;; proved. 

9. Use the words introduction^ brief proper^ conclusion^ and refu- 
tation^ but don’t number them. 

I 

I Brief for the Negative 

I ■ 

I Resolved, That examinations in high schools should be abolished. 

Introduction 

I. Because examinations have played an important part in our 
secondary educational system ever since its inception, and 
because the abolition of examinations would probably work a 
radical change in our entire school life, this question concerns 
everyone interested in secondary education. 
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II. The question of the abohtion of examinations has always been 
a source of contention. y =- oeen 

A. Students in medieval universities (where examinations oriei- 

nated) questioned the value of examinations. ^ 

B. Many progressive schools have abolished examinations 

. In recent years Johnson, Starch, Elliott, KeUy, Dearborn 
and other educators have investigated the accuracy of 
examination as measuring instruments and have found 
wide variations in the marks which different teachers give 
to tho same answer paper. ® 

III. fy^^^minations is meant full-period tests at the end of a quarter 

1 5 half term, or term. Short quizzes are excluded. 

IV. The points at issue are: 

“remem of 

.8. Do examinations motivate Study? 

C. Do examinations prepare for college and later life? 

Brief Proper 

Examinations in high school should not be abolished, for 

I. Examinations aid in the accurate measurement of progress for 
. xaminations puge for the instructor and student the in- 

B. Examinations indicate the student’s increased abihty to 
apply and adapt to new situations information learned^ 

»“■>' « « equal 

1. All students are given the same questions. 

2. Ah students are given the same length of time. 

n luu ^ ® the class. 

JJ. Although teachers vary somewhat in the marking of an 

shmt-aZe^Sr' marking of a 

II. Examinations motivate study, for 

Sve fo t toward which every student must 

strive in order to pass his work. 

B. They stimulate a spirit of competition. 

. A pupil will study harder and more thoroughly when he 
knows that a day of reckoning is approaching. 
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III. Examinations prepare for college and later life, for 

A. Some colleges require entrants to pass the examinations of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. 

B. To succeed in college a student must be able to pass ex- 
aminations. 

C. Ability to pass examinations helps young people to enter 
professions, secure positions, and win promotions, for 

I. To engage in such a profession as medicine, law, or 
nursing, one must pass a lengthy, difficult state ex- 
amination. 

, 2. Corporations, as a rule, examine job-seekers, 

j 3. To enter the civil service one must pass a competitive 

examination. 

4. In many communities a teacher must pass a competitive 
examination to secure a position. 

5. In civil service, teaching, banking, and other vocations * 

promotion is often dependent on the passing of com- 

I petitive examinations. 

D. Every day a worker passes or fails an examination when he 

j is called on to think quickly in an emergency and to use I 

intelligently his knowledge and skill. ^ 

; E, Passing examinations gives the student confidence in facing I 

a difficult job. 

^ Conclusion | 

I Since examinations in high school aid in the accurate measure- 

; ment of progress, since examinations motivate study, and since 

examinations prepare for college and later life, high school examina- 
tions should not be abolished. 
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Notice that the four main topics in the introduction of the 
prece mg brief are the importance of the question, the history 

and that the three mam headings (I, II, HI) of the brief 
proper are the points at issue. Note also that in the brief 

rSnds.^ under which 

Activity 19 

Criticize these arguments. Note that/or doesn’t always introduce 

proof. What would be proof of each assertion? 

Examinations help teachers to mark accurately, for without ex- 
aminations teachers’ marks would be unfair to many stSLt^ 

= “XiSlZ”*''’' p»p“> 

^^'uk faster than others 

Srrs’o7*?s^‘’' *'>■ “'“"“S' 


I. 


2 . 


Activity 20 

Example of introduction and first affirmative (debate between Kent 

State University and Earlham CoUege) between Kent 

First AflSrmative Speech 

UnS ?? f administered in the 

United States, is detrimental to the best interests of criminal contrd 

Four hundred thousand human beings are released from Ameri- 
can penal institutions everv vear OftK' u , o™ -^meri 

forth on narole T. r ^ f number the majority go 

7q per cent in m number is 66 per cent; in Ohio, 

In one state” q8 out T**’ Indiana, 98 per cent, 

one state 98 out of every 100 persons freed from penal institutions 
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are sent out on parole. The question of parole, therefore, has be- 
come so vast and so vital as to affect the welfare of the 130,000,000 
citizens of the United States. 

In an obscure alley of Chicago, John Dillinger, late Public Enemy 
No. I , lay dead. His death marked the close of a notorious career in 
which he could boast of some thirty killings and some forty robberies. 
Everywhere he went, be it California or the New England states, he 
left a trail of misery, suffering, and death. Bewildered citizens 
asked each other, ‘'Why is this man at large?” And the answer: 
“He is a parolee, under the surveillance of a parole board.” When 
we realize that a majority of prisoners released from prison are 
freed on the same conditions as this man, it is evident that the parole 
system is faulty. Society is taking a tremendous gamble on every 
paroled prisoner. 

The American crime situation is completely out of hand. And 
the citizens? They continue to pay enormous sums for protection 
from criminals, yet they are far from receiving protection. In 
1931, the National Commission of Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment named $30,000,000 as the annual cost of administering one 
hundred federal and state institutions; the cost of investment in 
land and buildings, $100,000,000; and the average per capita cost, 
$350! Three hundred and fifty dollars a year to keep a man in 
prison! 

In spite of this overwhelming sum spent, crime control is so 
poorly administered that accounts of incredible crime shout at us 
from headlines of daily newspapers — crimes too often committed 
by men on parole, or by men after parole, or by men on repeat 
parole. ■ 

This discussion deals with this same parole. The question is 
stated: Resolved, That the parole system, as at present administered 
in the United States, is detrimental to the best interests of criminal 
control. Parole is defined as an act of granting a period of proba- 
tion in which a prisoner may test his ability to stay outside of prison 
walls and to merge again into industrial and social life. 

We of the Affirmative are not advocating a return to the days 
when men were kept in solitary confinement for life or chained for 
days at a time to the wall of a prison cell. Our stand throughout 
this debate is a constructive, not a destructive, one. We are just as 
much interested in the rehabilitation and re-education of a prisoner 
as the opposition. But we do maintain that, under the present 
administration, the parole system is detrimental to the best interests 
of crime control in the United States because — 
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1. It is based on unsound theory. 

2. It has proved impractical in experience. 

w in ^ 

prisoner. Such a system will omr re-educate the 

afternoon. ^ the Affirmative this 

system.” The early cdoSf it cL 

system of parole. But as Amerir?! • needed no 

piex, as prisons became overcrowded 
whereby those criminals whose crimes’did 

ffi“'unkrS^S' wS introdueL" 

iTs' w'f ‘• 

securing prison disciplint ExpcrienceS;Ag’‘^“'i,““- 
Statement, and we of the Affirmative hold?, then has justified this 
tion to the parole system thaut restmiSlv" “"Jt>r objec- 
The parole system as ar nJI ! unsound m theory. 

on three faulty assumptions- Cilth^ih “™®tered is based mainly 
advance; (2) thaHCle boaii -n" determined in 

work of ffil iwo ma^StoS ^3) that the 

heredity and environment— can be character — 

The duty of granting narofe^k ,1 ^ P^^iod of time. 

men in those states employing the^iiTeT'^ 

some states only four men delrrr>- ®t efficient parole system; in 

and in sfll otoTuTy „nt ™ "f" *' f" "''-“i 

Can you not see the utter follv ’ "^tnends or grants paroles, 
determine in advaSe ffie £? 

different personalS ^e^avior of three or four thousand 

three hundred it was a failnrd- w , ®d and for the other 

board has no information on whfoh ^ 

fitness for release - that it merely less^ md k 

many times as it is right. ^ socsses and is wrong about as 

The humorous side is evident 
criminal, having once outsmarted the 

ne law, does so again, this time 
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centering his attention on the parole board. Newton D, Baker, in 
his address before the Institutional Committee in the Ohio Senate 
in the 1 931 sessions, pointed this out when he said, ‘‘When a prisoner 
learns that a parole board exists that has the power to release him 
from prison, every power of his mind is directed to bringing in- 
fluences to bear upon that board to get him out of prison.” He is not 
interested in amending his character; he is interested in making 
the parole board believe that he has amended his character. He 
is not particularly interested in becoming converted to some re- 
I ligion. He is interested in appearing converted so that the chaplain 

I will say to the board that he is converted. The board then, mis- 

' taking the wool over its eyes for a gift of clairvoyance, insists that 

; in the future the man’s behavior will be good, 

i Many people entertain the mistaken idea that parole boards will 

be unbiased. Any government machinery, regardless of the ex- 
perience of its constituency, is as efficient as the members which 
compose that branch. Its members are all human beings with 
; loves and hates just like their neighbors. The machinery which 

; they control is as emotional and as sentimental as they. In many 

I reformatories and prisons the merit and credit system is employed 

I on the basis of parole. Nathaniel Cantor, after devoting his life 

j to the study of crime control, says, “The personal judgment of those 

I judging determines the score.” 

j It is the belief of the parole board under the present administra- 

I tion that in the short period of parole the two main factors in 

f character development - — heredity and environment — can be un- 

j done. They believe that in this short period the advice they 

I have given the inmate has solved the mystery of human conduct, 

i a mystery which has baffled the minds of our scholars and philoso- 

j pliers since time’s earliest records. No board of parole can control 

‘ and guide human conduct, influence and direct human behavior, 

shape and mold human destinies by the hit-and-miss method now 
being used by the parole system. This can only be accomplished 
by a long and carefully studied system of re-education and re- 
, habilitation. 

The environment of a lifetime and the inborn traits of countless 
past generations cannot be wiped out by a board of parole issuing 
regulations and demanding written reports of behavior . 

Under the present administration the parole system, with its 
inadequate finances, its mad administration, its lack of proper 
surveillance, and its total ignorance of the men with whom it deals, 
can never be successful. Eighty-five years of American experience 
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have proved that. Fortunately, the situation is not a hopeless one 
An adequate method of crime control is possible which, with 
co-operation of the states, can replace the now antiquated system 
of parole. This method will be outlined by the third speaker of the 
Affirmative this afternoon. The second speaker will show how the 
present system has proved impractical in experience. ^ — Viola 
Bede, Kent State University 


Activity 21 

Write or speak the introduction of the argument briefed. 


Hints tor Dehateis 

1 . Clearness. Crystal-clear English and the simplest state- 
ment of ideas will make it easy for your audience to think 
along with you. 

2. Accuracj. Say exactly what you mean. Exaggeration 
and inaccuracy destroy the confidence of the audiencL One 

toohsh statement is usually enough to lose a debate. 

3. Unity. Omit everything that doesn’t bear directly on a 
main issue you are proving. 

met o?rr' logical order- (=) announce- 

ment of that order by each speaker; (3) dear transition from 
one point to the next. At the beginning a speaker ordinarily 
explains which issues his side has already proved and what 

®"oh hackneyed transitional phrases 
as now ; my next point is”; “I have just proved to you 

I shall now prove to you-”; “let us now consider”; “let us 
now take up.” ’ 

important ideas at the beginning to 
catch the attention and win the sympathy of the audience and 
at the end to secure dimax. (2) Give extra time to the chief 
arguments, which may need more proof. (3) By appeals to 
he imagination and by colorful comparisons make the entire 
^eech concrete and dgorous. Don’t rely on bare statistiGS. 

^ meaningless. Statistics take hold 

sTarnmrrfw r r" significance. For example, the 
tement that the Umted States spent during the World War 


by th?H. W. w£n Si"a^y.®' 
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of 1914-1918 forty-four billion dollars means little to most 
people. The explanation that this sum exceeded by a half the 
total government expenditure in the preceding one hundred 
twenty-eight years of the republic gives it significance. The 
further explanation that this sum is about one fifth of the total 
wealth of the eountry and that to pay the debt at one time the 
I , government would have had to levy a tax of twenty per cent 
on all personal property and real estate brings the fact closer 
I to the hearer and makes it stick in his memory. 

i 

i Speaking versus Reciting a Speech 

If in a debate you speak extemporaneously, you will sound 
like a debater, not a reciter, and will be free to meet the 
points made by your opponents. Write out and memorize, 
if you wish, your introduction and conclusion. Plan the rest 
I of your speech and practice a number of times debating the 

j subject in your own room. 

I In refutation use notes freely, but in your direct proof limit 

1 your use of notes to sets of statistics and long quotations. 

I ' Debate Custom 

i Address the presiding officer as “Mr. Chairman” (or 

I “Madam Chairman”). Do not separately address the judges 

I or other groups in the audience. Do not refer to opponents 

I or colleagues by name. Say “the first speaker on the affirma- 

j tive,” “my colleague,” “the preceding speaker,” or “the second 

speaker on the negative.” In direct proof the order of speakers 
j is first affirmative, first negative, second affirmative, etc. In 

! rebuttal the negative usually speaks first. This plan gives the 

affirmative the advantage of the last speech — a fair arrange- 
ment because the burden of proof rests upon the affirmative. 
In other words, if neither side advances definite proof or if the 
negative speakers overthrow the arguments of the affirmative 
without presenting any of their own, the affirmative have lost 
the debate, because they have failed to prove the proposition. 
f A warning signal one or two minutes before a speaker’s time 

is up helps him to close before the final gavel instead of leaving 
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his speeA hanging in the air. If he is speaking when the fi, 
h^'^sLt^*’ should conclude the sentence quickly and tz 

First Speaker Affirmative 

The first speaker affirmative clears the way for the arp 
ment by presenting the introduction and then proceeds to t 

Cf ! ° ^ explained 

a f won, the first speaker ordinarily spends about half his tir 

on introductory matter and the rest on proving an issue 

beginning the proof of the issue. ^ 
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ing your prepared argument. Such rebuttal should be brief 
and striking. Refuting an argument of an opponent is often 
a necessary step in proving a point. In the rebuttal speech 
attack first the strongest argument you can overthrow. 

Rebuttal Method and Matter 

To be ready for refutation, prepare rebuttal cards with facts 
statistics, statements of authorities or experts, illustrations anal 
ogies, or reasoning for the attack of every important argument 
your opponents are likely to advance. During the debate take 
a few notes. Many a debater makes the mistake of spending 
his entire tirne in taking notes instead of using most of it for 
listening, finding the prepared rebuttal cards, and thinking what 
arguments are worth answering and how he will meet them 

In preparing to refute an argument, ask these two questions- 
How do you know?” and “What of it?” Perhaps you can 
deny your opponent’s facts pr statistics or present other facts 
and figures that put the matter in a different light. Perhaps 
you can point out that his authorities and experts are preju- 
diced or unreliable, his reasoning faulty, or his statements in- 
consistent. An analogy or humorous absurdity may enforce 
your point. Possibly you can refute his authority with a better 
authority or produce from one of his authorities a quotation 
which indicates that the authority’s attitude was not fairly 
presented. Or you may admit what he has said and show 
that his proofs are inadequate, are beside the point, or really 
strengthen your case. The last type of refutation i: called 
turning the tables. 

Rebuttal Mistakes 

A few common rebuttal mistakes should be guarded against 

1 . Don’t misrepresent your opponent’s argument. If pos- 
sible, use his exact words in stating the argument to be refuted. 

2. Don t begin the refutation of each point with some un- 
varying formula like “My opponent says — 

3- If you haven’t time in your first speech for all your argu- 
ments, don t include the left-over material in your rebuttal. 
Kebuttal time is for refutation only. 
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4. Avoid ‘‘scrappy rebuttaF’ by striking at your opponents’ 
main issues. When you chop down a tree, the branches go 
with it. When the main arguments fall, the little ones go down 
with them. Don’t spend your refutation time clipping off 
the branches; chop away at the trunk. 

5. When your opponent makes a good point, or gives a 
sound reason or a fact, either admit it or pass it by without 
comment. Don’t attempt to refute arguments which you know 
you can’t overthrow. 

6. Refute only the arguments your opponents advance. 
Memorized refutation answering the arguments the debater 
thinks his opponents will use is called “canned” rebuttal. 

7. Don’t be smart or discourteous. 


First Negative Rebuttal 

It seems that the gravest defects of the parole system as viewed 
by the first Affirmative speaker are (i) that in one state 98 per 
cent of all prisoners are released by parole, (2) that Diliinger was 
a parolee, (3) that crime in the United States is a costly evil, and 
(4) that the theory of parole is faulty. 

It is obvious that the extensive use of parole alone is not in- 
criminating evidence against parole. If parole is as good as the 
Negative believes it to be, then it should be used as extensively as 
98 per cent everywhere. If parole is not a successful form of release 
from prison, then it is too extensively used. 

Our opponents have said in so many words that dangerous 
criminals should not be released from prison. The Negative may 
well agree; but the question involved is whether, since the majority 
of prisoners must be released sometime, parole is not a better means 
of release than liberation with no supervision whatever. 

The Affirmative has also argued that since crime in the United 
States is so costly we should do away with parole. It is cheaper to 
supervise a criminal outside of prison, where he is earning a living 
and perhaps even supporting dependents, than for the state to 
support him and for welfare agencies to take care of his dependents. 
This is obvious. In New York State the average annual cost of 
prison maintenance is $500, whereas the average yearly cost of 
supervision of parolees is S42, less than one tenth of that amount. 

The first Affirmative speaker has argued that parole is unsound 
in theory on the ground that the future behavior of criminals can- 
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not be determined in advance; that the bad effects of hereditv . ^ 
environment cannot be overcome in a few months or yeaSn 
term; and that the choice of prisoners for parole cannot iTn" 
wisest possible because of the fallibility of the LmberTof the ^ i' 

theory of parole now prevalent in the United Stmes°'^ 
tliat all prisoners should be released on parole The artll '' 
vision of prisoners upon release is more important thin 2 

of prisoner, f„ parot sine, nearly airr«rb?”i« 

or another. The Negative grants that the chances of misiudpin™^ 
cannot be eradicated. In practice, however, parole 0 ^^? 
mistaken judgments by making possible the sjSedy rLrntf th" 
parolee to prison without retrial in case of breach of trust 
Therefore, since parole has such a high percentas-p nf » 
as It IS now administered, and since the pl£i of the Affirm!?** 
bears no assurance of a higher percentag! of suc!^s we of 
Ne^tive can see no advantage in a chan|e of parorsWretnf . h 
we further maintain that parole as now administered in^the UniteH 
States IS not detrimental to the best interests o^er m eomro l 
- Marian Binford, Earlham College controU 

Decision 

In intercollegiate debates the no-decision contest which em 
phasizes the fact that the purpose of debate is to ^ ^ 

iudve^ "'h " Years agtotoi; 

dosfitheVh discussed the arguments at the 

decTded T discussion, regularly 

ever fcSc iW sdll used. Sometimef, how- 

the pW who understands argument, takes 

vote. ree judges, and m some debates the audience 

Activity 22 

from tL followLrihTor^onljto^^ debates on questions selected 
merely a.ssert. * questions. Present proof; don’t 

School Questions FOR Debate 

abolished as a means of rating a 

udent s ability and accomplishment. ® 

2 . ^ onor students should be taught in separate classes or schools. 
Wilson Com^ny?°' Pointer/ Anmid by permission of the H. W. 



City, State, and National Questions 

1. The national government should censor motion-picture films. 

2. Lobbying as now practiced is detrimental to honest legislation. 

3. Except in the case of attack on United States territory war 
should be declared only by popular vote, 

4. Illiterate voters should be disfranchised. 

5. The municipal ownership of those public service corporations 
wLich furnish water, light, and transportation is preferable to 
private ownership. 

6. The federal government should establish a system of socialized 
medicine. 

7. The extension of consumers’ co-operatives would contribute to 
the' general welfare. 

8. The President should be limited to one term of six years. 


11, 

12 . 
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of compuIsoryA.ilitary 

10. Our state should adopt a one-house legislature. 

1 1. Our city should adopt the city-manager plan of government 
The principle of the umon closed shop should be estahli'ch 

throughout American industries stablished 

R V should adopt the essential features of the 

British Broadcasting System. “ 

14. In our city (county or state) the manufacture and sale of in 

toxicatmg liquors should be prohibited. saie ol m- 

P"™’’'”'"' be abolished (or re. 

SsH'i'r''”"''’ of ““Pel-eey u„.„pl„y,„e„, 

chain-store system is detrimental to the best 
interests of the American people. 

itThb sSte°” be enacted (or abolished) 

19. Arbitration boards with power to enforce their decisions shonH 
be established by the United States to settle all disputes between 
employers and wage earners. 

in jmy tSls.^ verdict should no longer be required 

21. Child labor should be prohibited by constitutional amendment 

be required to carty haSy 

2’ In^'amrH ’'^Sulate 

24. An amendment to the Constitution providing for uniform 

marriage and divorce laws should be adopted 

25. The installment plan of buying should be curtailed! 


UNIT FOURTEEN 



man ot the Program Committee, or the president makes nec- 
essary explanations, introduces each speaker, and after the 
program either leads the discussion or introduces a pupil or 
the teacher as the critic of the day. 

Here are some suggestions which may help you to plan en- 
tertaining and worth-while programs for the meetings of your 
class club: 

I. Vocations can easily be divided into several programs: 

(1) Reports of interviews with persons engaged in businesses 
and professions in which members of the club are interested.. 

(2) Reports of visits to factories, offices, institutions connected 
with these vocations. (3) Reports on vocations based on these 
topics: a. Work of an electrical engineer, b. Opportunities 
in the field, c. Remuneration, d. Preparation, e. Qualities 
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program, magazine article, book or chapter of a book, news- 
paper editorial or article. 

3. Hobby Day. Pupils explain and illustrate their hobbies 

for instance, experiments in science, animal photography 

autograph-collecting. 

4. An Hour with Some Modern Poets. Each speaker in- 
cludes rememberable incidents in the life of his poet, a discus- 
sion of his poetry, and one of his poems. 

5. Hall of F ame of Living Men and Women. Each speaker 
selects a great living man or woman and proves that his hero 
belongs in the Hall of Fame. 

6. Joke Day. Every pupil in the club teUs a good joke or 

anecdote. 

7. ^ Experience Day. Pupils tell entertainingly their unusual 
experiences. 

8. Reading aloud of an issue of the class paper or magazine. 

9. Stories, poems, or essays written by the pupils. 

10. A debate or discussion on a school, city, state, or national 
subject. 

1 1 . The acting of a short play, perhaps one written by a 
member of the club, or of part of a novel or longer play. 

12. A program based on the book studied in class. Such pro- 
grams may include games, dramatizations, character sketches, 
original poems, reading aloud, recitations, and discussion of 
the authors and the books. 

^3- ^ program based on a magazine. 

14. Programs based on books, travel, photoplays, the radio, 
a^cience, art, music, history, our community or city, aviation, and 
newspapers. 

Club Correspondence 

The secretary conducts the club correspondence, which may 
include a challenge to another club to a joint debate or other 
contest, an invitation to the principal or to another club to 
attend a meeting of the club, invitations to outside speakers to 

address the club, and letters thanking speakers. 

In a challenge or invitation the secretary should give the 
date, time, place, and purpose of the meeting. In writing to 
a speaker he will mention the time available for his speech 
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and may courteously suggest to him a t< 
members are especially interested. Th 
curate, brief, clear, and correct. 


Lane High School 
Charlottesville, 

February 9, 19 — 


Dr, W. R. Bowen 
Professor of English 
The University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Dear Dr. Bowen 


Our fourth 


uur entire class will appreciate your kind- 
ness if you accept our invitation. 


Very truly yours 
Donald Payne 
Secretary 


Activity i 

a reporter on a daily newspaper asking him to 
b. Give all the necessary details clearly and 
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2. Write a letter thanking the speaker for his address to the club 

3. In a letter challenge another English club in your school to a 
debate. Suggest a date for a committee meeting to nec 

essary arrangements and a date for the debate itself. 

4. Invite the members of another club to attend a meeting of your 


Framing a Committee Report 

A committee is usually appointed to investigate a situation 
summarize findings, and recommend in a report a plan of ac- 
tion to be adopted by the club. When the facts have been 
gathered, the opinions of members may clash over a proposed 
plan of action. A sensible report can usually be framed, how- 
ever, if differences are discussed in a friendly spirit. 

Usually the chairman is responsible for preparing the re- 
port, which may include any or all of the following; (i) a 
summary of what the committee has accomplished; (2) a state- 
ment of what the committee expects to accomplish; (3) a rec- 
ommendation for a specific course of action. When writing 
such a report, omit all unnecessary details. Be concise, clear, 
accurate. Although the signature of the chairman is sufficient^ 
often all the members of the committee sign their names at 
the end to indicate that they agree with the contents of the 
report. 

Report of the Exhibition Committee of the 
Microscopical Society 

On May 1 1 the chairman of the Exhibition Committee consulted 
Dr. Miner about the possibility of holding our exhibition in Room 
208, the chemistry laboratory of this school. Dr. Miner offered 
the use of the laboratory on either June 20 or June 23 from c to 

10 130 P.M. o j 

After an interview with the curator of the New York Microscopical 
bociety about lighting for the exhibits, the Exhibition Committee 
reports that if a card containing the type of lamp, the number of 
setups and the number of watts is sent to Mr. William Fisher of the 

JNew York Microscopical Society, the necessary materials will be 
provided. , ■ ■■ ■: , 

The committee recommends that — 
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1. The exhibition of the Microscopical Society be held in the 
chemistry laboratory on the night of June 23; 

2. The information specified in the second paragraph of this 
report be sent to Mr. William Fisher of the New York Microscopical 
Society; 

3. The president appoint five members of the society to guard 
the exhibits against damage or theft. 

Stanley Wetlerau 

Gerald Burke 

Roger Mc 3 lann, Chairman 


Presenting a Committee Report 

The chairman of a committee reads the report unless some- 
one else is appointed to do so. If the report includes only 
resolutions, it is customary for the person who presents it to 
move “that the resolutions be accepted (or adopted).’’ If the 
report calls for action by the membership of the organization, 
the club either votes to adopt it or takes no action on it. Any 
member may move to adopt the report. The chairman 
usually hands the report to the secretary so that it can be made 
a part of the minutes of the meeting. 


Debating a Motion 


Activity 2 


1 . With your class organized as a club, serve on a committee. Assist 
in the formulation of the committee’s report. 

2. Let the chairman of the committee present the report and 
dramatize with the assistance of other members the procedure 
for accepting the report. 


In club meetings all decisions are arrived at through motions. 
After a motion has been made and seconded, discussion usually 
takes place. This is a form of group discussion. The sugges- 
tions already made for joining in group discussion will serve as 
a guide in the discussion of a motion. Think out in advance 
what you are going to say. Base your remarks on one or two 
good points. By describing the results of the action proposed 
persuade your listeners to support or defeat the motion. 
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Activity 3 

Consider your class as the lawmaking body of your school and 

appoint or elect a chairman. Then propose, discuss, and vote on a 
number of the following motions: ^ 

o' S V belengthened (orshortened) 

TnedV^^ ^ extended to eleven months (or short 

3. That the Camera Club (or another) be abolished (or a club or 

gamzed). ^ uu ur- 

4. That the publishing of a school paper be discontinued (or the 
school publish a newspaper). 

5. That every student be required to take a year of Latin (or 
Latin be dropped from the school curriculum). 

6. That the honor system be adopted (or abolished) 

7. That an elective course in baseball be added to the curriculum 
Ais course to receive credit equal to that of any other course ’ 

». lhat student government be instituted (or abolished'! 

9. That examinations be abolished. " 

10. That fraternities and sororities be abolished (or permitted). 

PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE 

Manuals 

nr3^ ^ handbook on parliamentary 

practice for a school club. ^ J 

For an easy introduction to parliamentary practice and a 
model constitution for a class club, see Book I of English in Action 

® Gregg’s Parliamentary 

Zflw Gaines s The New Cushing's Manual, Palmer’s Manual, or 
Keed s Rules, ’ 

First Meeting 

^ temporary secretary are 

elected (see pages 263 and 264). C 

2 Someone may state the object of the meeting or move 
that a permanent organization be formed. 

tion ^ committee on constitu- 

tion and by-laws. The motion may state the number to be 
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appointed. The chairman appoints the committee at the time 
or at a later time. Or the motion may name the members of 
the committee. 

Second Meeting 

1. The meeting is called to order. The minutes are read. 
The chairman says, ‘‘You have heard the minutes. Are there 
any corrections?” After a pause he says, ‘Tf there are no 
corrections, the minutes stand approved as read.” 

2. The Committee on Constitution and By-Laws reports its 
work completed and hands a copy to the secretary. 

3. A member moves that the constitution and by-laws be 
adopted. 

4. The chairman asks the secretary to read the constitution 
and by-laws one article at a time. After each article is read, he 
asks whether there are any amendments. If an amendment 
is offered, it is discussed and voted on. After the reading he 
says, “The entire constitution has been read and is open to 
amendment.” 

5. The president calls for a vote on the adoption of the consti- 
tution and by-laws as amended. 

6. If the consitution and by-laws are adopted, permanent 
officers are elected. 

7. The meeting is open for the transaction of business. 

Choice of OfEceis 
Nominations 

1. Nominations may be made from the floor or by a nomi- 
nating committee. By the second method other nominations 
are in order after the Nominating Committee has reported. 

2. A member says, “I nominate Clifford Watts,” The chair 
says, “Clifford Watts has been nominated,” and writes Glif- 
ford’s name on the blackboard. 

3. The chairman may use his judgment about accepting a 
decimation or call for a vote on it. 

4. A nomination does not need seconding. 

5. If the motion to close nominations is seconded and carried 
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by a two-thirds vote, further nominations are shut off Such . 

^ reasonable time Ls 

6. Without a motion, if there are no further nominations 
tl^ chairman may declare the nominations closed and sav’ 
^ ou may prepare your ballots.” T’ 

makes or seconds a nomination may at that timp. 

speak ofthe fitness of the candidate. yai mat time 

Election 

l. To save ttae. a standing or a show-of-hands vote is some 
rs fhe“f 

coitiS’.ror”'’’ »>■ ‘he 

eIiL®aU°a?;:reSSor™'^ *>' 

say’ ‘T mo»e'th«‘,r' “ "emher may rise and 

WBcp ° secretary cast one ballot for Marie 

Wilson for treasurer.” If the motion is carried the secretarv 
writp the ballot, rises, and says, “Mr. Chairman’ Marie Wilson 
r^eives one vote for the office of treasurer, a^d Se i ^ 


Constitution ^nd By-Lsiws 


ruta of7r»i°,; 

les ot the society. The by-laws are rules somewhat less im 

^°The con?thT“""* constitution, 

ine constitution commonly includes: 

o’ purpose of the organization 

dub ^ membership and method of admission to the 
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3. Time and manner of electing officers, and duties of each officer 

4. Appointment and duties of standing committees 

5. Time and place of meetings 

6. Method of amending the constitution 

The by-laws may include; 

1. Attendance necessary for a quorum 

2. The book on parliamentary practice accepted as authority 

3. Fees and dues ^ 

4. Order of business 

5. Method of amending the by-laws 

The by-laws may contain also details about membership 
officers, meetings, fines, and standing committees. There is 
no sharp line between constitution matter and by-law matter. 
The order of business should be somewhat like this: 

1. Roll call 

2. Reading and adoption of minutes 

3. Reports of standing committees 

4. Reports of special committees 

5. Unfinished business 

6. New business 

7. Program or speaker 

8. Adjournment 

In a class club a discussion of the program or a criticism by 
the teacher or a pupil usually follows the program. 

* Chmman or President 

1 , The chairman calls the meeting to order at the appointed 
time, announces the business to be transacted, announces the 
result of a vote, decides points of order, and preserves order in 
the meeting. 

2. When a motion is made and seconded, the chairman 
says, "Tt has been moved and seconded that this club challenge 
the Jefferson Club to a debate. Are there any remarks on the 
motion?” or ^Ts there any discussion?” He should be careful 
to use the exact words of the maker of the motion and may 
ask the secretary to read the motion. The chairman may re- 
quire the maker of a motion to hand it in writing to the secre- 
tary. When, after some discussion, no member rises to debate, 
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Courtesy of Our Schools, Los Angeles, California 

Student government board of control in session 


Parliamentary procedure in Washington — Secretary Hull 
presenting his trade agreements program to a 
House committee 
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the chairman says, “Are there any further remarks? If not, 
are you ready for the question?” If there is no reply or if 
members call out “Question!” he says, “It has been moved and 
seconded that this club challenge the Jefferson Club to a 
debate. Those in favor say ‘Aye.’ Those opposed say ‘No.’ 
The ayes have it; the motion is carried.” If the chairman is in 
doubt, he says, “Those in favor of the motion will rise.” After 
the count he says, “You may be seated. Those opposed will 
rise.” After a voice vote any member may call for a standing 
or show-of-hands vote by saying, “Mr. Chairman, I call for a 
division.’" 

3. The president sits except when stating a motion, putting 
a question to vote, announcing the result of a vote, or speaking 

upon a question of order. : 

4. To obtain the floor a member rises and says, “Mr. 
Chairman” (or “Madam Chairman”). The chairman says 
“Roger.” When a number wish to obtain the floor at the same 
time, the chairman recognizes first: 

( 1 ) The maker of the motion if he has not spoken 

(2) A member on the opposite side from the one who has 
just spoken, if the chairman knows whether each claimant is a 
friend or enemy of the motion 

(3) One who hasn’t spoken on the question 

(4) One who seldom rises to speak 

In other cases he gives the floor to the one who first addresses 
the chair. If a member stands while another is speaking to 
make sure of obtaining the floor, raises his hand instead of 
addressing the chair, or otherwise makes himself objectionable. 
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7. If the chairman wishes to debate a question^ he should 
call to the chair the vice-president, the secretary, or another 
member, take a seat in the assembly, and speak only when 
recognized by the chair. He should likewise call a member to 
the chair to put a motion which refers to the chairman. 

8. The chairman may vote when the voting is by ballot and 

in other cases when his vote would defeat the motion by making 
a tie or carry it by breaking a tie. For example, if the vote on 
a motion is 8 to 7, the chairman may vote thus making 

a tie and defeating the motion. 

9. By unanimous consent the chairman may take any action 
that does not violate the constitution or by-laws. He says, 
“If there are no objections, the next meeting will be held at 
3:15 instead of 3 : 30.’’ After a pause he says, “It is so ordered.’’ 
If objection is raised, a motion is necessary. 

10. The chairman should be prompt and decisive in his 
rulings, should not himself waste time, and should not permit 
members to delay the business to be transacted. 

1 1. The chairman refers to himself as “the chair.” 

Vice-President 

The vice-president should render valuable aid to the presi- 
dent and be ready to take the president’s place at any time. 

Secretary 

I . The secretary should keep an accurate record of every- 
thing that is done in a meeting. The minutes should include 
the kind of meeting, name of body, time of meeting, name of 
chairman, motions lost as well as motions passed, names of 
members appointed to committees, important remarks, and the 
like. 

2. He notifies members of appointment on committees and 
of regular or special meetings. 

3. He assists the president by counting in a division, by 
reading the exact wording of a motion, or by giving informa- 
tion about unfinished business or action already taken by the 
meeting. ■ , 
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4. He IS custodian of the constitution, by-laws, minutes, and 

correspondence. 

5. He carries on correspondence and reports to the society 

calls the roll and keeps a record of the attendance, and in the 
absence of the president and vice-president calls the meeting 
to order. ° 

Treasurer 

1. The treasurer should keep in ink a detailed record of all 
sums received and expended and be ready at any meeting to 
make a complete report. The treasurer’s book should be clear 
to any member who may be called upon to audit it. 

2. He should give receipts for dues and assessments and 
secure a receipt when money is paid out. 

3. The by-laws or constitution should specify how bills are 
to be paid. In many organizations the rule is that money is to 
be paid out only after it has been voted by the society. 

", ' U'ii ' i 
' '• ! 

Committees ' 

T'l. • 

1. The constitution or by-laws may provide for the appoint- 
ment of an executive committee, a program committee, a t| ji 

membership committee, a publicity committee, a refreshment ' ' " 

committee, and the like. These are standing committees with 
a fixed term of office. A special committee is appointed for a 
particular task. For example, the club may authorize the ap- 
pointment of a committee to devise a plan for raising funds for 
the purchase of medals to be presented. Such a committee 
ceases to exist when it has done its work and reported to the 
society. The club either takes no action on a committee re- 
port or votes to adopt it — that is, to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

2. Committees are commonly appointed by the presiding 
officer. The first member named is the temporary chairman 
unless another is specified. If no chairman is named, the com- 
mittee may elect its own chairman. 

3. A committee meets at the call of the chairman A 

majority of a committee constitute a quorum. 


L 
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Rules of Debate 

1. Do not refer to a member by name. Say “the preceding 

speaker,” “the chair,” “the secretary.” ^ 

2. Don’t rise to speak a second time unless everybody has 
had an opportunity to speak. 

3. Address your remarks to the chairman and stick to the 
question. 

4« A member may rise to debate up to the time that the 
negative vote is called for. 

5. After a member has obtained the floor^ he may hold it 

except for the question of consideration, a point of order, a 
call for the order of the day, a question of privilege, or a call 
to enter on the minutes a motion to reconsider 


Precedence of Motions 

To fix time of next meeting A, D?, R (Symbols are explained 
on page 271.) 

To adjourn (if next meeting time has been fixed) r 
Question of privilege D, A, T, P, C, R, -F? 

Point of order -F, -S 

To appeal from the decision of the chair T, D?, R 
To suspend the rules f 
To withdraw (or renew) a motion R 
Objection to consideration of question |, -F. ^ R 
To lay on the table r, R? 3. , , 

Previous question (closes debate) §, r, R? 

To postpone to a certain time r, D?, A?, R 
To refer D + , A, r, R 
To amend an amendment D, R 

To amend D, A, T, R. To postpone indefinitely D + , R 
Main question D, A, P, C, T, R 

1. To amend and to postpone indefinitely are of the same 
rank. Neither yields to the other. 

2. The question mark after a symbol indicates that there 
are exceptions to the general statement. Exceptions are given 
in the discussion of motions on pages 271—275. 
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3. The motions in the preceding list are arranged according 
to their rank, the highest first and the lowest last. Any motion 
takes precedence over any motion below it. For example, if a 
motion is before the house, an amendment is made and seconded, 
and a motion to adjourn is made and seconded, the motion to 
adjourn is acted on first. If it is lost, the amendment is dis- 
cussed and voted on. If the amendment is carried, the motion 
as amended is discussed and voted on. 

Key to Symbols 

Amendable. 

May be referred to a committee. 

Debatable. Previous question applicable. 

Opens whole question for debate. Previous question ap- 
plicable. 

In order when another has the floor. 

May be postponed definitely or indefinitely. 

May be reconsidered. 

Renewable after other business. 

Second not required. 

May be laid on the table. 

Two-thirds vote necessary. 

Common Motions ChssiEed According to Use 

To postpone action, move (i) to lay on the table or (2) to 
postpone to a certain time. 

To defeat the question, move (i) to postpone indefinitely 
or (2) to lay on the table. 

To stop debate^ move the previous question. 

Ho change the motion^ move to amend. 

Main Motion 

Member Madam President [pausing for recognilion], I 

move that we hold a poetry-reading contest. 

1 . A main motion is not in order if any other motion is pend- 
ing. 

2. If the motion is defeated, it cannot be introduced again 
at the same meeting. 
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ivir. I^nairman \j>ausingJor recognition\, I move 
that we postpone consideration of this motion indefinitely 

1. When a motion is postponed indefinitely, it is really de- 
leated, because it may not ' be considered again during the 

2. Sometimes leaders use this motion to find out how manv 

are opposed to the original motion. . 


Amend 

Member. I move to amend the motion by striking out 
reading and inserting the word speaking. 

I . To amend means to change. The wording of the m 
IS changed by an amendment. 

2. A change in the motion may be made by addine 
tracting, substituting, or dividing. 

3. By unanimous consent a maker may change his m 
without moving to amend. 

4- An amendment must keep to the question but ma 
hostile to It. An amendment to add not or eliminate not 
silly amendment should be ruled out of order. 

5- When an amendment is laid on the table, it takes wi 
the original question. 


Amend an Amendment 

Member. I move to amend the amendment by inserting the 
v/ord extemporaneous before speaking. S 

The amendment to the amendment is acted on before the 
amendment or original motion. To illustrate, after discussion 
a vote is taken on inserting extemporaneous. If the club 
votes to change the amendment, the amendment as amended, 
that the words extemporaneous speaking be substituted for the 
word poetry-reading, h disemsed and voted on. If the amend- 
ment as amended is lost, the original motion, that the club 
old a poetry-reading contest, is discussed and voted on. 
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Refer 

Me^er. I move that we refer this question to a committee of 

three (or to the Executive Committee). 

1. Amendments may change the size or selection of the 
committee or instruct the committee. 

2. The motion should state the size of the committee and 
may include a method of selection. 


Postpone to a Certain Time 

Member. I move that we postpone consideration of this 

tion till the next meeting. 

1. Debate must concern the wisdom of the postponem. 

2. A change in the time at which the matter is to be 
sidered is the only amendment in order. 


Previous Question (Close Debate) 

Member. I move the previous question. 

After a second to the motion the chairman 
previous question has been called for. Shall del 
closed?” 

c The motion stops debate and requires a vot< 

2. If a main motion and an amendment are befo; 
the previous question unlimited requires a vote i 
amendment and the main motion without fiirthf^r 
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Objection to Consideiation of Question 

Member. I object to the consideration of this question, 
out' of improper motions with- 
debated^ '^t.jection is in order only before the question has been 
Withdrawal of a Motion 

his’Sr.' ' "°™ •« »“■»* 

Before a motion has been stated by the chairman the mak^r 

has the pnvtiege of withdrawing it. After it has been stated by 

^^-^7 withdraw it only by unanimous consent or ol 
motion to withdraw. 

Question of Order 

Member. I rise to a point of order. 

Chairman. State your point of order. . 

Member. My point of order is that parliamentary rules are 
emg violated because a majority is necessary for election. 

baSiaTataJ: “f »«>»'■“ ™I1 Bfen. Prepare your 

I. A point of order may properly be raised if the chairman 

by-laws, or parlia- 

^ 2 . If a member is disorderly or discourteous in debate, the 

StToS^L^d^T opportunity to explain his 

«tions, and then requires him to withdraw from the room. 

m assembly then decides to overlook the offense or to punish 

the member by a repnmand, fine, or expulsion. 

Appeal from the Decision of the Chair 

Member. I appeal from the decision of the chair. 

shSr“*dsio?«““ 

ouJ WnfSr”"'' 
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2. A member may speak but once. 

3. If the chair is overruled, he takes the action approved by 
the assembly. 

Adjourn 

Member. I move we adjourn. 

1. A quorum is not necessary for a vote on adjournment. 

2. If the motion to adjourn also fixes the time of the next 
meeting ('‘I move we adjourn to meet on Thursday at three 
o’clock'’), the rules for a main motion apply. 

3. The motion is not in order while a member is speaking 
or while a vote is being taken. 


Reconsider 

The details about the motions to reconsider are complicated. 
Only the main facts about the unprivileged form, which is in 
common use, are given. 

1. If the motion is carried, the original question is again 
before the assembly for consideration. 

2. The motion must be made by one who voted with the 
majority. 

3. The motion must be made at the meeting on which the 
original vote was taken or at the following meeting. 

Activity 4 

1. On Parliamentary Practice Day in your English Ciub let A 
move that the class adopt a uniform for all members, B amend 
the motion by specifying the kind *of uniform, and G amend the 
amendment with a change in the uniform. 

2. Let D move that the class organize a literary club, E amend 
the motion by substituting for literary^ F move the previous 
question on the amendment, and G move to lay on the table. 

3. Let H move that the class hold a party or a picnic, I amend by 
specifying the time, J move to postpone the question to the 
next recitation, K move to refer the matter to a committee. 

4. Let others make main motions and a variety of motions which 
take precedence over the main questions. 
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Social Conversation 

Why Bother about Conversation? 

Conversation is valuable because it is a means of expressing 
oneself, of satisfying an urge which is born in every human 
being. A painter can express his ideas in pictures; a sculptor 
in statuary; a musician, in songs; an architect, in blueprints • 
an inventor, in new devices. Most of us, however, either ex- 
press our thoughts in speech and writing or are considered 
persons without ideas. Because it is impossible for our asso- 
ciates to read our minds or X-ray our mental operations we 
mus^ to get on” with people, be able to explain ourselves 
to show others what we diink and why we think as we do! 
Much of the quarreling, bickering, strife, and confusion in the 
world IS due to people’s inability or unwillingness to express 
themselves sincerely, clearly, accurately, and fully 
Good conversation is also broadly educational. ‘By listening 
to intelligent talk one adds to his store of information and ideas. 
By talking about a subject one both clarifies his ideas and fixes 
the facts more firmly in memory. Wise is the learner who 
wishing to retain the vital facts in a book, a magazine article! 
or a school science lesson, tells them to his family at the dinner 
table or to his friends. Have you today read an article on air- 
planes or a good story? Fasten it in your mind by sharing it 

with your brother or a playmate. 

Good conversation is a Lcial and a business asset. Since 
speech IS an expression of personality, a pleasing voice and the 
abihty to converse graciously and entertainingly are evidences 

^ ^ho sits silently with 

tolded hands and faraway expression is no asset to any party 

Everyone hkes lively young people who can converse easily 

and intelhgently on a variety of subjects. 

_ Finally, conversation is the best English training ground. 
Ihe average person talks approximately one hundred times as 
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much as he writes and speaks in public, and his conversation 
habits carry over into his writing and public speaking. “Learn 
to write by speaking” is a sound slogan. 


Listening 

Have you ever chattered enthusiastically about a subject 
dear to your heart and at the end of your story been greeted 
by the maddening, “Er, what’s that? I’m afraid I wasn’t 
listening”? 

“Not listening!” you probably sputtered indignantly to 
yourself. “I suppose you didn’t think I was saying anything 
worth hearing. You’ll wait long, my lad, before I tell jou any- 
thing again.” 

Courteous and sympathetic attention to the remarks of others 
distinguishes the well-bred person. Don’t make the 
of thinking yourself too wise to learn from uneducated people. 
Theodore Roosevelt once said, “It tires me to talk to rich men. 
You expect men of millions, the heads of great industries, to 
be worth hearing; but, as a rule, they don’t know anything 
outside of their own businesses.” He preferred to talk with an 
actor, a ranchman, boxer, guide, cowboy, police reporter, 
wolf-killer who had studied life in his own way and had ex- 
periences and ideas worth hearing. 


Having Something to Say 

Rita was in despair. On the other side of the room sat 
Anne Thompson, a new girl at Lakeville High. Anne was 
attractive enough, thought Rita, but that was all one could 
say for her. To questions about her brother in South 
a new book, the Airedale pup, the Roosevelt-Lakeville basket- 
ball game, and the garden, Anne had said “Yes” or “No” and 
then relapsed into a polite silence. What in the world, Rita 
wondered, had happened to her tongue? Couldn’t she talk 
about anything? 

Although an occasional lull in conversation is natural and 
restful, repeated lengthy silences indicate barrenness 
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unsociability. The person who has nothing to say is considered 
sick, dull, shy, or selfish. If you want people to like you, be 
prepared to say something to carry your share of the conversa- 
tional burden. 

If you’re one of those unfortunates who “never know what 
to talk about,” try to know “a little of everything and a whole 
lot of something.” If you have a hobby, find out all you can 
about it; become a specialist in your small field. Read news- 
papers, magazines, books; talk with thoughtful people; learn 
to play games and do various kinds of useful work; enjoy the 
best plays, concerts, operas, radio programs, and moving pic- 
tures; learn a few anecdotes; and keep your eyes and ears 
open for laughable happenings. An apt anecdote or a well- 
told experience is always entertaining. But the bore who tells 
stale or pointless jokes or tells again and again the same experi- 
ence or anecdote is shunned. 


What to Talk About 

Topics for conversation extend all the way from Mickey 
Mouse or the effects of carrots on the complexion to the ex- 
ploration of the stratosphere or the theory of relativity. The 
choice of a topic, however, should adways be guided by the 
interests of the people with whom you are talking. Your ideas 
on how to drop-kick or pitch a curve might bore your aunt 
but interest a young athlete. 

One topic to avoid is malicious gossip. The person who 
makes unkind remarks about his friends behind their backs 
soon is friendless. Complaints and grievances are also out of 
place because they tend to become monologs and certainly do 
not stimulate the interest of all. “Shop talk” is permissible 
only if all in the group are members of the business or profession 
under discussion or if one phase of the subject is unusual 
enough to interest the whole group. 

To avoid fireworks steer clear of controversial topics 'Uke 
race, religion, and politics. Because many people are violent 
partisans on these subjects, in the interests of peace it is better 
ordinarily not to discuss them. 
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Activity i 

I. Is the weather a good topic for converstion? Whv^ T-s rT , 

. topic to pass the time of day with? Why? ^ ’ ^ goot 

3. Make a list of topics entitled ^‘What T T t- n a , 

Which of the following topics do you like best? ^ 

anecdotes wardens 

animals gossip programs 

awomobiles happenings oneself 2Sl” 

buSness happenings to others sports 

cShes tnagazines tea^h 

ciotties motion pictures thono-Ltc 

community welfare parties tnoughts 

current events picnics loT!- 

famous people politics 

food T . vocations 

A,- j popular music weatW 

friends nrbhieer^c eoc,, weather 
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Taking Part in a Jocular Conversation 

Did you know that humor and laughter are good for you? 
Scientists have proved that a cheerful frame of mind hastens 
digestion and helps in other ways to maintain physical and 
mental well-being. The next time you take part in a jocular 
conversation, therefore, you can reflect virtuously that you are 
building health as well as enjoying yourself. 

Be armed with a plentiful supply of jokes, anecdotes, amusing 
comparisons. An occasional pun or limerick will also add to 
the gaiety of the occasion. An overdose of puns, however, is 
boring rather than entertaining. 

When you tell a joke or amusing anecdote, throw’^ yourself 
into the spirit of the tale. Be enthusiastic, vivid, dramatic. 
Quote conversation directly. Begin the story promptly and 
march straight toward the climax. When you reach the end, 
stop. 

Activity 2 

Prepare to tell the class a joke or amusing anecdote. Find an 
anecdote in a biography, magazine, or newspaper. Or relate an 
amusing experience of your own or of someone you know. 

Voice and Enunciation 

Slovenly, indistinct speech is inconsiderate and ineffective. 
Some people talk at all times as if they were in a boiler factory; 
others, while riding on a trolley or subway train, talk as if they 
were in a sick room. A pleasing conversationalist neither shouts 
nor whispers but speaks vigorously and distinctly enough to be 
easily understood. 

Have you ever listened to your own voice? In WM Malice 
toward Some^ Margaret Halsey describes fellow passengers on a 
steamship from New York to Southampton as '^a large group 
of beautiful, shiny-looking young people whose voices are dis- 
tressingly reminiscent of seagulls discovering floating orange 
peel.’’ If you sound even remotely like a hungry seagull, get 
to work on your voice. For suggestions see pages 27-29 of 
this book. ■ 
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Terse, Pictorial English 

When you talk, use clear, correct, concise, pointed languaj 
Be as original, striking, and picturesque as possible. Senten( 
of conversation are shorter and less complex than those used 
writing or public speaking, and contractions are used free 
Errors in grammar, however, indicate a lack of educatic 
and cheap slang suggests 
Eliminate 


an inadequate vocabulary, 
every unnecessary and, well, and so. Unless you 
want your hearers to be bored before you begin your story 
avoid introductions like this: ’ 

“It was in August, 1939 — no, it couldn’t have been 1939 because 
we were in the Great Smoky Mountains that summer — perhaps 
it was 1938 — come to think of it, it must have been 1937 because 
that was the summer Dick had the whooping cough. Anyway it 
was August, and the year doesn’t really matter.’’ 

Playing the Game 

When you are host or leader of the conversation, yours is the 
responsibility for enjoyable and intelligent talk. First, consider 
the people who are to converse together and try to think of 
several subjects which will interest all. To start the conversa- 
tion, introduce a subject which will call for opinions and stimu- 
late lively talk: “Fm going to the theater with a friend next 
baturday. What is a good play to see?” or “I hear the city is 
planning a community center on Grand Avenue. What will 
It be like?” 

Don’t think, however, that once the baU has started rolling 
you may relax comfortably and give your mind a rest. Keep 
your ears open for a slowing up of interest, a descent into com- 
monplaces, a monopoly of the conversation by a particularly 
talkative person, or a discu.ssion that shows signs of becoming 
a heated argument. In any of these cases gently but firmly 
turn the conversation into another channel. A variety of topics 
of conversation is desirable, and an occasional, though not too 
abrupt, change of subject will stimulate flagging interest. Per- 
haps from plays the conversation turns to photoplays, actors, 
or concerts; from the community center, to swimming, tennis’ 
or amateur theatricals. oj » 
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When you’re a guest, you also have responsibilities. Your 
mere decorative presence is not enough. Co-operate with your 
host and other members of the group. Make worth-while 
contributions to. the conversation. , By asking questions, en- 
courage the timid souls to express their opinions. 


Activity 3 

Select by class vote a topic of conversation which holds interest 
for all... Choose a leader to start the ball rolling. Then come to 
class prepared to make at least two contributions to the discussion — 
anecdote, opinion, bit of reliable information, personal experience, 
observation. Do your full .share to make the conversation a success. 
Enunciate distinctly and pronounce every word correctly (Hand- 
book, pages 634-648). ' Choose accurate, effective words (Hand- 
book, pages 592-617). 

Good Manners 


Dean Swift defined manners as the art of putting at ease the 
people with whom we converse. In your conversation show 
how gracious and kindly a young person you are. Avoid topics 
of conversation that are likely to make others uncomfortable. 
By thinking before you speak, you can guard against making 
tactless 'remarks.. To parade one’s wealth, ■ learning, or travel, 
or ;to discuss clothes, automobiles, or servants for the purpose 
of making somebody jealous or uncomfortable is evidence of a 
lack..of culture and refinement. 

Even if you’re sure you’re right, don’t meet argument with 
abuse or shout your opinions. Conversation is not the occasion 
on which to demonstrate your lung power. ^ Give your friends 
credit for normal intelligence. Express your convictions, by, 
all ..means, but don’t try to force others to .agree with you. Keep 
.an open mind. If after listening to .The . ideas of others you .are; 
convinced your point of view is wrong, he: ready to change your 
opinion,. 

Expressions like :*'You’re all wrong”" and'^'^You don’t know 
what you are talking' about” arouse antagonism, because they 
show that the cocksure speaker thinks himself infinitely wiser 
than his associates. “What you say is true, but haven’t you 
overlooked this fact?” “My experience has been somewhat 
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different from yours,” and “Have you ever looked at the subject 
from this angle?” show respect for the ideas and convictions of 
others. 

_ Look in the eye the person with whom you are talking 
Don’t interrupt. Have you met the young accuracy fiend who 
interrupts everybody to correct insignificant errors? When it is 
really necessary to correct a misstatement, tactfully avoid 
wounding the feelings of the one who made the mistake. 

Activity 4 

For this activity your teacher will divide the class into grouos 
of five or SIX students. Each group wlU converse in turn. One 
member will be selected as host or leader and will introduce a 
suitable topic of conversation. Each member is expected to con- 
tribute to the discu^ion. When the conversation begins to lae 
the leader IS responsible for changing the subject. The class will 
judge each conversation by the following self-criticism chart and 
select the group giving the best conversation. 

Self-criticism of Conversation 
r. Am I an alert, intelligent listener? 

2. Do I think clearly and speak to the point? 

3. Do I contribute pointedly and entertainingly to conversation without 

monopolizing it? 

4 - 1 a wide range of interests? 

5. Do I introduce topics of conversation on which the group can 
converse intelligently and pleasurably? 

6. Do I shun malicious gossip and boasting? 

7 - Do I refrain from discussing my complaints, grievances, and ills'> 
o. Am 1 courteous and tactful? 

9. Do I speak distinctly but quietly? 

10. Is my conversational English pictorial and vigorous? 

speech free from cheap slang and grammatical errors? 

12. Do I avoid every unnecessary zad, so, vitll, why, see? 

13 • Do I avoid interruptions? 

H- -Ami sincere, fair, frank, truthful? 

15- Do I discuss without heated arguing? 

16. Have / a sense of humor? 
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Activity 5 

The leader will start the game, but you must be ready to catch 
the ball when it comes to you and pass it along. In speaking of 
delightful conversation, John Galsworthy says, ‘‘Down there the 
conversation was like Association football — no one kept the ball 
for more than one kick. It shot from head to head.” Speak dis- 
tinctly. Use accurate, effective words (Handbook, pages 592-617). 

1. Should one laugh at his own jokes? Why? 

2. How do you form a first impression of a person? 

3. Why did you like or dislike the last book you read? 

4. Samuel Johnson says, “A man should be careful never to tel! 
tales of himself to his ow n disadvantage. People may be amused 
and laugh at the time, but they will be remembered and brought 
out against him upon some subsequent occasion,” Is this a good 
conversation rule? Why? 

5. Professor Lounsbury of Yale University says, “Profanity is a 
brain test. To a very great extent the practice of swearing is 
especially characteristic of a rude and imperfect civilization. It 
is safe to say in general that a man’s intellectual development is 
largely determined by the extent of his indulgence in profanity.” 
Professor Lounsbury adds that exceptions are the result of early 
training or association. Are ignorant people more profane than 
intelligent ones? Why? What relation exists between profanity 
and size of vocabulary? 

6. One authority estimates that the average man is only twenty- 
five per cent efficient. What does the statement mean? Does i t 
apply to high school pupils? How? 

7. Samuel Johnson says, “Questioning is not the mode of conversa- 
tion among gentlemen. It is particularly wrong to question a 
man concerning himself.” Do you agree with Johnson? Why? 

8. The caller who says to a sick person, “How thin and pale you 
look! Are you worse today?” is called a tactless blunderer. 
Give other examples of lack of tact in conversation. 

9. Why are such replies as “No, I hate the theater,” “Pm not the 
least bit interested in politics,” “Fm too busy to waste my time 
listening to music,” “No, I don’t care anything about athletics” 
called “door slammers”? What should one do if he is not 
interested in the topic the group are discussing? 

10, Explain the statement, “Conversational ability boosts the 
mercury in the thermometer of personality.” 

11. How does conversation help one to acquire tolerance? 
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Talking with Strangers 

Sometimes at a party or dub meeting you find 
next to a boy or girl whom you haven’t met. When t 
pens, smile pleasantly and introduce yourself with so 
remark as, “I don’t believe I’ve met you. I’m Phil M 
If the stranger is a boy, you may extend your han< 
speak. In reply the other will probably say sometl 
tois: “How do you do? I’m Bill Morris. I’ve ofte 
Don Raymond speak of you.” 

When you talk with a stranger, it is well first to g( 
for a topic, to try one bait after another. If the stran? 
brightens at the mention of baseball, the theater, the 
election, or Alpine scenery, you have probably’ hit 


. important rule to remember 
nt a man to a woman. Say, 
you meet George Norton”; 
Randolph ; “Mother, this 
he basketball team.” 

I is: Present a young person 
friend Gloria,” “Dr. Jordon, 
t. Ordinarily, however, the 
dence over the • younger-to- 

stess: “Mother, this is Miss 
at Vivian, this is my friend, 

on some information which 
“Mary, I’d like you to meet 
ummer.’ It is then easy for 




. . oa.y wiicxi mc iiiLruuucear me correct 

response is, “How do you do?” or “How do you do, Mrs. Taft?” 
Occ^ionally you can add, “I’m very glad to meet you. Bob 
Skillings has told me about your electrical experiments ” 
Acknowledgments like “Pleased to meet you,” “Delighted I’m 
sure, and “Charmed” went out of style years ago. 

Activity 6 

After reading the following, answer these questions: 

1. Did Marietta introduce Albertine and Bob correctly? 

2. How did Albertine start the conversation with Bob? 

Last Saturday night Marietta Reynolds walked over to Albertine 
Thompson at the Young People’s dance and said, “Albertine this is 
my ^brother Bob — the one I talk so much about.” 

do you do?” said Albertine with a friendly smile 
‘How do you do, Albertine? May I have this dance with vou^” 
asked Bob, as the music started. 

Why, yes,” Albertine accepted. In a few moments Albertine 
noticed that Bob was wearing a scout pin. Using the Girl Scout 
salute, she said with a smile, “Howdy, friend. I see you’re a scout 
too Do you I^long to the troop in the Congregational Church?” 
Upon receiving a nod in the afErmative, Albertine added 'Then 

you probably went with the troop to the camp at Lake Winnepas 

last week end didn’f U 


Leave-Tafang 

For some people the hardest part of paying a visit or going 
a party is taking leave of the host and hostess. The fact 
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however, that leave-taking is really a simple procedure. Say 
merely, ^‘Good night, Mrs. Black. Your party was delightful. 
Thank you for including me among your guests” or something 
similar. For a less formal occasion a remark like ‘‘Good night, 
Jane. Fve enjoyed seeing you again and chatting with you” 
will serve the purpose nicely. 

Avoid long-drawn-out farewells. Don’t rise to go and then 
stay talking until your host wonders if you intend to spend the 
night in an upright position on his living-room rug. 

Apologizing 

When you step on someone’s foot, bump into him, or in an- 
other way cause him annoyance or discomfort, you are expected 
to apologize. Don’t make too much fuss over a trivial accident. 
Explain only if your behavior appeared intentional. Ordi- 
narily a sincere “Fm sorry,” “I beg your pardon,” or “Excuse 
me, please,” accompanied by your most charming smile, is 
adequate. “Beg pardon” and “Excuse me” are a little too 
curt for true graciousness. 

The correct response to an apology is “Surely,” “That’s 
quite all right,” or a similar remark. A cordial smile will 
add to the impression that you really mean what you say. 

Thanks^ Congratulations, Sympathy 

An appreciative person remembers to thank others for small ^ 
gifts, courtesies, and favors as well as for big ones. “Thank you 
for helping me with those problems, Dan” or “Thank you 
very much, Uncle Ed,” uttered in a sincere tone, is more con- 
vincing than a brusque “Thanks.” 

Show your pleasure at the good fortune of friends by con- 
gratulating them. Be enthusiastic in tone and manner, but 
avoid exaggeration. In your remarks tell why you believe 
your friend deserved success or good fortune — for instance, 
“Congratulations on winning the tennis match, Gene. You 
certainly played a smashing game,” 

Expressions of sy mpathy should, above all else, be simple and 
sincere. Avoid being doleful. Do your friend feel 
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worse than he did before he saw you. If possible, 
of encouragement. A friendly “Too bad we los 
Tom. But wait until next Saturday. We’ll wipe 
with Middleville” or something similar is sufficient, 
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-gainst the transmitter. If you are asked to repeat what you 
have said, use a full, natural voice, and articulate distinctly. 

2. Speak distinctly and deliberately, so tha.t the listener may 
concentrate upon your message and repetition of words and 

sentences will be unnecessary. 

Q. Don’t shout. ^ „ 

A “Be as courteous voice to voice as you are lace to 

Be^olite to the operator. Cultivate a “voice with a smile.” 

K Answer the telephone promptly. When somebody wishes 
to enter your home or place of business through the telephone 

door do not keep him waiting. 

6. 'At the end of the conversation say “Good-by and hang 
up the receiver quickly — don’t bang it on the hook. le 

person making the call usually ends it. i, u • »cc ;= 

7. Don’t carry on a long conversation unless the business is 

important. 

8. Have a 

9. Talk naturally. ; 
telephone conversation, 
whom you are 1 


pad and pencil at hand for notes. ^ 

Don’t put on an artificial manner for 

See in imagination the person with 

talking and note his changes of facial expression. 

10. When pronouncing a difficult name, spell it out, if nec- 

essary, as follows: Sprague — S for Samuel,? for Pe 
for lUlph, A for Andrew, G for George, U for under, E for 

Edward. 

Other Hints for Social Telephoning 

1. If you answer for another person, offer to take the message, 

and deliver it at the first opportunity. 

2 . Turn the radio low before going to the phone. 

2 If a person unknown to you answers the phone, say, 
-4ay I pleL speak to George?” Never open the conversation 

with ‘'Who is this?” - r-r • h k rnn- 

4. When using the telephone for a 
siderate to ask if the peison is busy; Hello, Dot. This 
Jane. Have you guests or are yovbusy? 

. Don’t ever be guilty of the silly “Guess who this is. ^ 
6. When your telephone rings, take downThe receiver and 
ctaat or “This is Mr. Nortons residence, I his 



or “Marie speaking, 


UNIT SIXTEEN 



Planning and Writing 

Subject 

In selecting a subject for a theme or speech, consider first the 
interest it holds for you. To write entertainingly or informingly 
on a topic, you must be enthusiastic about it, eager to find out 
all you can about it and to communicate your ideas to others. 
If you have a hobby or are an authority on some subject, you 
have at least one topic you will enjoy speaking or writing about. 

Secondly, consider your audience. Ask yourself, Can I 
interest my audience in this subject? Is it adapted to them? 
They will listen to you gladly if you can offer them a lively dis- 
cussion of an unusual topic or a new, fresh view of an old subject: 

Finally, think about your ability to develop the topic fully 
and specifically in the space or time given. Have you con- 
tracted for more than you can deliver? If your subject is too 
broad, narrow it by selecting one phase, aspect, or division. 
For example, ‘‘Air Transportation’’ is a subject for a book. 
By narrowing your subject to “The Airplane Hostess” you 
secure a topic which can be managed in three hundred words. 


Pkiining 

Composition means “putting together,” not aimlessly tossing 
together words and sentences as a child piles up his blocks, 
but fitting together ideas as a carpenter nails boards on a frame- 
^ work to carry out an architect’s plan. The carpenter, unlike 
the small child, knows what he is making. A plan is as neces- 
sary in constructing a composition as in building a table, a 
birdhouse, or a skyscraper. For a brief report the plan may 
be mental, but ordinarily a pen or pencil and a piece of paper 
aid in making ideas definite and accurate. Always plan your 
campaign before writing; don’t scribble down everything that 
comes into your head. 

■ ■ ''293 
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Purpose 

As the plan depends upon the purpose, first set down on 
paper or say aloud just what you wish to accomplish. The 
statement should name the person or group at whom you are 

aiming. ■ 

Example 

I wish to make dear to my classmates the problems arising in 
connection with homework and to make them familiar with fug- 

gestcd methods of solving these problems. ^ 

Most subjects may be attacked in a variety of wavs In 
wmmg about “Our Dirty Streets” one’s purpie miKhI be to 
show what dangers to health there are in str«t dirt to Drove 
that the Street aeaning Department is inefficient, or to make 

^^ome stts 

Rough Plan 

Next, it is well to jot down more or less at random all your 

Ideas on the subjM. This list wiU help you to get a genmal 
View of the material. ® general 

Homework 

Reasons for neglect 
Social activities 
Have to work after school 
Excessively long assignments 

Closer co-operation between teacher and pupil necessary 
Explain stagger system ^ necessary 

Quote Mr. Eisner’s statistics on homework 

No room of one’s own 

Small brothers and sisters 

Radio 

Parties 

Lack of interest 

Copying homework from friends 

Then ask yourself these questions: (i) Which topics are 
most important? (2) Have I set down some subtopics^ and if 
so, under what main topics do they belong? foi Wh,VL t ■ 
snail I dheaed bccau Aey will L. h?p mi?’.„'^ctmXh 
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my purpose? (4) What is a sensible arrangement of the main 
topics? ■ (5) 'What other information do I need? (6) Have I 
repeated anything? 

Main Topics 

After setting down and arranging your main topics you have 
an outline in this form: ' 

I. Extent of homework problem 
IL Reasons for pupils’ neglect of homework 

III. Results of neglected homework 

IV. Suggestions for improving the present system 

Activity i 

Jot down on a piece of paper all the ideas that come to you 
on one of the following topics. Then decide what the main topics 
are and arrange them in a sensible order. 

I. Automobile manners. 2. The ‘‘movie habit.” 3. Chemistry 
in the home. 4. Books as magic carpets. 5. An outstanding living 
American. 6. Getting a summer job. 7. The art of doing without 
things. 8. Lotteries as a means of raising government revenue. 
9. Should science take a holiday? 10. Learning to drive a car. 


2. Subtopics are begun farther to the right than main topics. 
The second line of a topic begins under the first word of the 
topic. Keep corresponding letters or numbers in vertical 
columns: I, II, HI, IV; , A, D; i, 2, 3, 4. 

3. Capitalize the first word of each topic and other words 
that would be capitalized in a sentence. 

4. Place a period after each topic number or letter and at 
the end of each sentence. 


2q6. 
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The Traffic Problem in Chicago 

L Importance of the trafBc problem 
IL Causes of delays in traffic 
III. , Causes of accidents 


Activity 3 

Show that in the following examples the phrasing for co-ordinate 
headings in a set is not grammatically the same. Make the headings 
parallel in structure. 


a. Unfamiliarity of most Europeans with democratic government 
Willing to surrender liberty for economic and social security 
r. Germany’s defeat and bankruptcy encouraged dictatorship 


a. Many jobs require technical knowledge not obtained in high 
school 

b. College graduates available with superior power of grasping 
situations and solving problems 

c. Expensive for companies to train men for jobs 


Noun-and-Modi£ers Outline 
Self-consciousness before an Audience 

I, Importance of the subject 

A, The importance of speech in the spreading of ideas in a 
democracy 

B, Reason many speakers are unimpressive 

IL Symptoms of self-consciousness in a speaker 
J. The head 

1. Looking away from the audience 

2. Unnatural movements 

3. Awkward position 
By The voice' 

. ' I. Irregularity ' 

2. Weakness 

C, The hands and arms 

1. Twitching fingers 

2. Constrained positions 

3. Purposeless movement , 
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i). The feet and legs 

1 . Involuntary movement 

2. Position 

III, Causes of self-consciousness 

A. Cowardice or lack of self-confidence 

B. Selfishness --- thinking about seif instead of audience 

C. Lack of preparation 

IV. Remedies 

A. Courage for the first few attempts 
J. Lively interest in subject and audience^, which leads 
forgetfulness of self 

C. Thorough preparation 

D, Taking advantage of every opportunity to speak 
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Activity 4 — Natural and Social Sciences 

Write the outline of an article on one of the following subjects 
or on another subject on which you are an authority: 

I. The value of a free press. 2. The effects of science on our 
amusements. 3. The scientific basis of modern diet. 4. Demagogs 
and statesmen. 5. The evils of hitchhiking. 6. Making use of my 
knowledge of science. 7. Removing the dangers of air transporta- 
tion. 8. Improved highways and the farmer. 9. The value of 
national parks. 10. What problems have arisen with the increased 
use of automobiles? 1 1 . Play streets and playgrounds as a method 
ofcrime prevention. 12. A modern hero of science. 13. Predicting 
the weather. 14. Science, the timesaver. 15. Certain aspects of 
racial intolerance. 16. Should the lives of animals be sacrificed 
for scientific experiments? 


Writing Out 

After careful planning, write as freely and rapidly as the 
thoughts come to your mind, without paying much attention 
to anything except getting your ideas down on paper. Follow 
your plan, but put enough flesh on the skeleton to conceal the 
bones. Write naturally, expressing your ideas simply, picto- 
rially, forcefully. Beware of boresome generalities. Concen- 
trate on illuminating and entertaining examples, illustrations, 
:omparisons, and contrasts. It is wise to write on each alter- 
ate line and thus leave half the lines for your revision. 


Revision 


After completing the first rapid writing, criticize and revise 
carefully. Write furiously, but revise slowly. Ask yourself, 
Has my plan worked or do I need to revise it? Is the article 
interesting? Have I achieved my purpose? Are my para- 
graphs well built? How can I improve my material? How 
can I improve the expression? The small boy’s definition of 
sculpture, “taking a block of marble and with a hammer and 
chisel chipping off what you don’t want,” carries a suggestion 
for writers. Go through a theme, an essay, or a story and chip 
off what you don’t need; cross out useless words, phrases, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs. Find and correct the errors in spelling. 




Pinchos Horn. CovrUsy of the New York Time? 

:ulptor, at work on her marble Scrubwoman/' 
io's ‘*The more the marble wastes, the more 
;ue grows/’ might be applied to writing. 
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punctuation, capitalization, grammar, idiom, word choice, 
sentence structure, and paragraph structure. If a word is 
needlessly repeated, substitute another word. Cross out com- 
monplace expressions, and insert specific, vigorous, picturesque 
words. 

Introduction 

As you start your article, think of yourself as a salesman 
whose business it is to attract the immediate attention of your 
customer, the reader, so that you will later |)e able to interest 
him in what you wish to sell him. A striking or challenging 
beginning attracts readers; a dull or commonplace one drives 
them away. One method of gaining attention is to state an 
interesting or unusual fact and then proceed to show its rela- 
tion to your subject. Another way is to state a fact which is 
known to the reader and proceed to the unusual and unknown. 
Writers of advertising copy, who must attract at once the at- 
tention of casual readers, sometimes begin with anecdotes, 
snatches of conversation, questions, exclamations, or bits of 
verse. 

The palatial house has a large entrance hall; the small 
house, none or a tiny one. A long article needs an introduc- 
tion to attract readers, define terms, or make clear the plan 
of the article. A short composition may need only an intro- 
ductory sentence. A safe rule is to cross out the introduction 
if it doesn’t help the reader or hearer. 

Activity 5 

Select two of the following and write a tentative introductory 
paragraph for an article on each. Attract attention with your first 
sentence. Use vivid, exact words (Handbook, pages 592-617). 

Example 

A Hike 

There’s something about the feel of a knapsack on one’s back, 
a hard dirt road under one’s feet, and the view of a distant horizon 
ahead that inspires one to sing out the challenge, “Adventure, here 
I come!” At least that’s the way I felt when with two of my friends 
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I Started on a hike which was t 
experiences of my life. — Pupil 
City 

1. High school heroes 

2 . Stamp collecting 

3. Raising chickens 

4. The movies as an educator 

5. Attractive advertisements 

6. What price popularity? 

7. Tree surgery 

8. The schoolboy artist 

9. Edison, the bringer of light 

10. Is chivalry dead? 

1 1 . Business value of good speech 

12. Strange tricks of lightning 

13. An outstanding figure in 
modern American music 

14. Causes of failure in school 


15. A famous feat of engineering 

16. Unusual ways of earning ,a 
living 

17. The farm yesterday and to- 
day 

18. Automobile racing 

1 9. The characteristics of a good 
newspaper 

20. Sheeplike humanity 

2 1 . How our school prepares for 
good citizenship 

22. The fascination of ancient 
Egypt 

23. My faults in speaking and 
writing 


Unity 

Lowell says, ‘The art of writing consists in knowing what 
to leave in the inkpot.” Unity requires the rigid exclusion of 
facts, Thoughts, allusions, and statistics that do not directly 
assist in the accomplishment of your purpose — in other words, 
Aat are not clearly subtopics of the main headings chosen. 
Ask yourself frequently, Is this on my subject? Think of a 
speech or a written report as a direct march to a definite point 
rather than as a ramble at will through woods and fields. 


Activity 6 

Write the, article, you have outlined, ■ Aim to interest and inform, 
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Arrangement 

The happenings in a story are ordinarily arranged in time 
order. The details of a picture are arranged in the order of 
observation, which is usually the space order. In explanation 
you will often place first facts necessary for an understanding 
of later paragraphs. When in doubt, begin with a vital topic 
and lead up to a climax at the end. These patterns are ( i ) time 
order, (2) space order, (3) necessary-facts-first order, and 
(4) emphasis order. 

Simple plans for the arrangement of material are: cause — 
effect; fact — explanation; easy — difficult; idea — action — 
consequences; disadvantages — advantages; physical — social 

— intellectual — moral; profit — duty; interesting happening 

— the big event; unnecessary — impracticable ■ — injurious. 


Connectives 

Not only should paragraphs be connected in thought, but 
their relation should be made clear. Paragraph indention 
serves notice that a new topic is being discussed but does not 
suggest what the new topic has to do with the old one. Com- 
monly the relation between paragraphs is shown (i) by having 
a sentence at the end of a paragraph announce the topic of 
the next paragraph; (2) by having the first sentence of a 
paragraph refer to the preceding paragraph; (3) by repeating 
a word used at the end of one paragraph in the beginning of 
the next; or (4) by using conjunctions and connective phrases. 


Activity 7 

Bring to class five examples of skillful transition between para- 
graphs. Find them in newspaper editorials, magazine articles, or 
books. 

Activity 8 

Select one of the introductions you wrote for Activity 5 and 
complete the article. Arrange the ideas logically and connect the 
paragraphs. Build dear, correct, efficient sentences (Handbook, 
pages 540-566). 
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Clearness 

To make your speech and writing clear,' (i) select subjects 
that are suited to your readers; (2) have clearly in mind what 
you are going to say; (3) use words which your readers will 
understand; (4) avoid complicated sentences; (5) use examples 
freely; and (6) plan before writing or speaking. 

The most common cause of obscurity in compositions is a 
lack of a full and clear grasp of the subject. You certainly 
wouldn’t attempt to drive an automobile without knowing how 
to start it, steer it, and stop it. Why should you begin to speak 
in public or write without thinking out how to start the dis- 
cussion, how to steer your way through the subject, and how 
to stop? ' 

Emphasis 

In forceful discourse the spotlight is on significant facts, and 
unimportant details occupy the background or are left out. 
The main idea is put in a prominent place and given more 
space or time than the minor points. The end is the most 
emphatic position, because final impressions last longest. In 
a composition on “Homework” the most important topic, 
“Suggestions for improving the present system,” is placed last 
and given more space than any other topic. Because few 
people read articles that have dull introductions, the beginning 
is second in importance. Of what use are rememberable facts 
or amusing comments in an article if an uninviting introduc- 
tion drives away the readers who sample the article? 


Conclusion 

The last paragraph is commonly a summary or enforcement 
of an important idea. It may be used to repeat the chief poin ts, 
to strengthen conviction, or to emphasize an important point. 
The last sentence should be so phrased that it will linger in 
the hearers’ minds. A brief speech or short written theme 
needs no conclusion or just a sentence to enforce the main 
point. Don’t feel that. you must say something after you hav e 
said everything you have to say. 
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Self-criticism of Report or Article 


I* Will my report or article arouse the interest of others? 

2. Do 1 begin on the subject without delay? ' ' ' ■ 

Do I stick to the subject? 

Is my purpose achieved? 

5. Have I followed instructions? 

: 6 , Have I an effective ending? 

7. Does each paragraph follow the preceding one naturally , and 
logically? 

8 , transition phrases or sentences used to guide the reader? , 

g. Have I given extra space to my most important ideas and placed 
them in emphatic positions? 

JO. Have I enough examples^ illustrations^ comparisons, contrasts, 
specific details, and picture-making expressions to make my points 
, clear? 

11, Are the paragraphs well built? ' 

12. Are the sentences varied ^Handbook, pages 4.g2-4gg)? 

ig. Have 1 corrected all mistakes in sentence structure, use of idioms, 
punctuation, capitalization, spelling, or other matters of technique? 


. Activity 9 ■ ■ 

I. Read carefully the following pupil article. Does it measure up 
to the standards set in the self-criticism chart? Prove your 
points by referring 'specifically to the ' article. Of what use are 
■ the topics of paragraphs at the beginning? 

II . ' Write on one of the ' following subjects: 

! . My library. 2. My library to be (or as I would like it) . 3. My 
library present and ' future. 4. The ' kind of speaker I like to 
hear, 5. A plea for rainy days. 6. How I shall use my leisure 
hours. , 


My Library to. Be : 


I * .' My' present libra.ry 

2. Books for a snowy, windy afternoon 

3. Poetry for 3 a.m. 

4. Books for bright, breezy summer days ■ 

5. Psychological novels and plays 
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6. Ending the enumeration 

7. The inner lives of people 

8. Desire not to be simply an absorber 

Enumerated exactly, the main part of my library at present con- 
sists of one intermediate algebra, one Latin grammar and syllabus, 
a weighty volume on modern European history, a rhetoric, and 
several smaller books on various subjects of interest and otherwise — ■ 
mostly otherwise. To any person covetous of my library I am glad 
to say that on my escape from this institution of learning I shall 
gladly bequeath these books to other eager hands. 

For my future library is to be of an entirely different nature. In it 
there will be books such as one would select to read on a snowy, 
windy afternoon, while munching a crisp red apple in front of a 
crackling fire — books such as Treasure Island^ Innocents Abroad^ Pick-^ 
wkk Papers, Tartarin of Tarascon, Kim, Across the Plains, Robinson 
Crusoe, A Tale of Two Cities, and all such colorful, picturesque, and 
red-blooded volumes. What a contrast to my present library! It 
is difficult to imagine anyone curling up luxuriously before the 
hearth with a copy of the Latin syllabus open to his fascinated gaze. 

Then there are going to be slim volumes of the type of poetry one 
longs to read at three in the morning, after everyone else has retired, 
and there is no danger of an inquisitive and irritated mother poking 
her head into the room to inquire about the needless expenditure of 
electricity. In the aristocratic volumes that I have mentioned, 
there will be only such poems as can be read again and again, gain- 
ing a new and inexplicable charm with each reading — poems such 
as The Song of Songs, Salt Water Ballads, Sara Teasdale’s finer lyrics, 
Vachel Lindsay’s ‘‘jazzed” and syncopated poetry, Joseph Ausland- 
er’s sincere and moving poems, and — oh, hundreds of others. 
Again, how different from my present books! Somehow it is hard 
to visualize myself creeping cautiously from bed at 3 a.m. to get 
my intermediate algebra. 

Moreover there must be books to read when one is lying under 
the trees on bright, breezy summer days — books like The Admirable 
Crichton, Cyrano de Bergerac, Caesar and Cleopatra, The Happy Prime, 
At the Back of the North Wind, and in fact ail such clever plays and 
delicate fairy tales. 

To read during hours when I am feeling interested in psychology, 
I will keep such books as Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard, James’s Daisy 
Miller, Edith Wharton’s Ethan Frome, Booth Tarkington’s Alice 
Adams, Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, and other penetrating, under- 
standing novels and plays. 
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Goodness, how my bookcase is expanding! Already I need more 
shelves. And I have just begun. It is evident that it is useless to go 
farther in my enumeration. 

However, although books play so large a part in my life, I don’t 
intend to keep my library entirely on shelves. I hope to be able to 
read the inner lives of people about me as the most interesting novels 
to be found. I expect to find psychology, philosophy, wit, and 
dramatic action in my daily contacts with fellow human beings. 
I know that I shall find poetry in the lively streets of the city, in the 
green fields of the country, in the flying clouds of the heavens, and 
in the concealed thoughts and emotions of all people, however 
coarse and hardened these people may appear when viewed super- 
ficially. 

It is my earnest hope that I may keep myself from becoming 
simply an absorber of thinking people’s thoughts, and that I may, 
on the contrary, become able to see things through eyes not unduly 
clouded with secondhand impressions. — Pupil 



UNIT SEVENTEEN 


Business English 


FINDING A JOB 

After you receive your diploma and walk proudly down the 
aisle, a full-fledged high school graduate, what do you plan 
to do? You probably expect to look for a job immediately 
or to continue your education for two, four, eight, or ten years 
and then search for a position. 

I robably the thought of finding work discourages you. 
Somewhere, though, if you prepare thoroughly and search 
intelligently, there is a job for you. Make no mistake about 
It, however you’re facing stiff competition. Unless you’re 
extraordinarily lucky — and it’s never safe to count on luck 
no fairy godmother will drop a fine job into your lap. You 
won’t get far these days by sitting back with your hands folded 
and waiting for opportunity to rap loudly on your door. 


First oi ait, get acquainted with yourself. You’ll be sur- 
prised to learn how little you know about your own character 
traits and abilities. Perhaps you’ll discover, for example, that 
you prefer to work aIone._ In that case don’t waste time and 
energy in applying for a job as salesman or receptionist. Be- 
cause an employer wants to know what he’ll get for the ^lary 
he jtays, draw up a list of things you can do. 

“My list of skills,” perhaps you are muttering ruefully to 
yourself, “is embarrassingly short.” Expand it. "First of all 
become a good talker. Cultivate the art of conversation. For 
material read newspapers, magazines, books. Know what’s 
going on in the world. With your family and friends talk over 
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From a Mural in the Focal BxMbU on Blucation, Nm Yat’k World's Fair, 19$$ 

What do I want to do? What I do? 

To increase your self-confidence in expressing your ideas ac- 
cept every invitation offered you to speak before a group. 
Address audiences in school, in church, at clubs. If no one 
asks for your services as a speaker, offer themv Search for 
opportunities. 

To get a job and keep it, you must sell yourself. Practice 
now by selling magazines, tickets, the school paper, annual, 
or handbook. 

Because the ability to type probably acts as a passport into 
more fields of work than does any other single skill, become a 
competent typist. If you canT fit typing into your high school 
course, buy, rent, or borrow a typewriter and an instruction 
book and teach yourself. While you’re at it, brush up on your 
punctuation and spelling. 
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Activity i 

Write a paragraph on the topic “One Job for Which I Am 
Fitted.’’ Mention specifically your traits of character and abilities 
and point out how they will help you to succeed in the vocation 
you have chosen. 

Personal Application 

Preparation for the personal application should begin long 
before the day set for the interview. From business directories 
and manuals make a list of organizations that hire young 
people for the type of work you’re able and eager to do. Be- 
fore you apply for a job, find out everything you can about 
the company. Read about it. Ask about it. Visit it. From 
the information you receive plot your campaign. Anticipate 
questions you’ll be asked and prepare to answer them. Be 
ready to show that you can make an important contribution 
to the organization. Also by finding out as much as possible 
about your prospective employer, think out the right approach. 

Be ready to answer questions about your nationality, home 
environment, education, experience, religion, and hobbies, to 
tell specifically what type of work you want to do, to prove 
that you can do it well, and to explain what other kinds of 
work you are qualified for. 

Get plenty of sleep the night before your interview. If you 
have an appointment, arrive five or ten minutes before the 
time set. Now here’s a very important point — be neatly and 
appropriately dressed and faultlessly groomed. Smooth hair 
and clean fingernails will help you to make a good first im- 
pression. Keep in mind what Lee R. Kolb, employment 
manager of R. H. Macy and Company, says about proper 
dress and grooniing: “Too many girls spoil their chances by 
aving a theatrical look — dyed hair, too much rouge and 
lipstick, fingernails looking as though they’d just skinned a 
rabbit, party dresses, and dangling earrings. Or they may be 
appropriately dressed in dark clothing with stiff collars and 
cuffs — but collars and cuflfs both decidedly dirty.” If the 
employer or personnel manager is a man, remember that men 
like low-pitched voices and prefer blue. 




Lemer. Courtesy of This Week 

Out late last night, young lady? No day to hunt a job. 


lermr. Counmy of This Week 


Bill is overdressed, overconfident, overloud. 
He won’t get the job. 
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Don’t sit down without an invitation and don’t offer to shake 
hands. If you are asked to be seated, say “Thank you” and 
sit up straight. Avoid the rag-doll slouch. If the employer 
or personnel manager extends his hand, grasp it firmly but 
not ferociously. 

Look alive. Show by your pleasant smile that you have a 
cheerful disposition and are easy to get along with. Speak 
in a pleasant, low-pitched voice. To avoid killing your chances 
right at the start, use correct grammar. Bear in mind that 
cheap slang and a flippant, wisecracking manner never helped 
anyone to get a job. 

Don’t try to impress an employer or a personnel manager 
by presenting him with a fat package of recommendations. 
Speak for yourself. Tuck your references into your pocket or 
handbag and don’t bring them out until they are asked for. 
Since relatives have a reputation for being slightly prejudiced 
about the merits of their nieces, nephews, and cousins, a ref- 
erence from Uncle Herbert or Aunt Minnie is likely to be re- 
garded with mild suspicion. 

Be modest but self-confident. Don’t cringe or apologize. If 
your knees are shaking and your teeth chattering, conceal the 
fact. Answer questions fully but don’t waste words. Give 
complete information about education, training, and experi- 
ence, but don’t misrepresent. “Overplaying your ability,” 
Mr. P. W. Boynton, personnel director of the Standard Oil 
Company points out, “merely arouses suspicion that you 
haven’t much.” If you can’t do a thing, admit the fact and 
add that you are willing to learn. 

When applying for a job, don’t whine, complain, or appeal 
to the employer’s sense of pity. Hiring a worker is a business 
transaction, not an act of charity. 

If you are asked to fill out an application, write neatly, 
plainly, and accurately all the information called for. To re- 
fresh your memory, it’s a good idea to carry with you a card 
containing detailed information about previous experience — 
names, dates, and addresses^ for example. 

When the employer shows by words or manner that he con- 
siders the interview at an end, take your leave. Whatever the 
verdict, express thanks for the consideration given you. 
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Incidentally, if you have your heart' set on a particular field 
of work, be glad for a chance to start at the bottom with a 
good company. Showing ability, initiative, energy, and trust- 
worthiness in a small job is a good way of climbing to an im- 
portant position. 


Activity 2 


If you were Mr. Kendrick, would you give Mr. McDonald the 
job for which he is applying? Why? 


Mr. Kendrick. Good morning. Won’t you sit down? 

Mr. McDonald. Thank you. My name is Malcolm, McDonald, 
riiave come to apply for a position as stenographer and bookkeeper 
ill your company. 

Mr. Kendrick. Why do you want to work here, Mr. McDonald? 

Mr. McDonald. The publishing business has always interested 
me, Mr. Kendrick. I like to read and would enjoy feeling that I 
had played a small part in making available to the public worth- 
while books such as Kendrick Brothers publish. Then, too, I like 
stenogxaphic work. A third reason is that your company has a 
reputation for advancing workers as soon as they prove themselves 
worthy of greater responsibility. 

Mr. Kendrick. What are your qualifications for the position? 

Mr. McDonald. In June I was graduated from the Alexander 
Hamilton High School, where I took a commercial course that in- 
cluded four years of typing, three years of shorthand, two years of 
accounting, and courses in economics, commercial arithmetic, busi- 
ness training, and law. I can take dictation at one hundred twenty 
words a minute, transcribe my notes at forty-five words a minute, 
and do straight copying at sixty words a minute. 

Mr. Kendrick. Have you had any experience? 

Mr. McDonald. While in high school, I worked for a year in 
the office of Miss Helen Bradley, the assistant principal. For three 
months after graduation I was employed as a stenographer and 
typist by Dr. Thomas Harley, the chairman of the history depart- 
ment, who was preparing a book on American government. 

Mr. Kendrick. How do you spend your leisure time, Mr. 
McDonald? 

Mr. McDonald. As I mentioned before, I like to read, par- 
ticularly books and magazines on current economic and political 
problems. My other hobby is scout work. Since I received my 
Eagle Badge a year ago, I’ve been leader of a troop in my 
church. 


I! 
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Mr. Kendrick. I see. Do you have any references, Mr. 
McDonald? 

Mr. McDonald.' This one is from Miss Bradley and this from 
Dr. Harley, whom I mentioned before. In addition I have here 
character references from Dr. Dunwoodie of the First Congrega- 
tional Church and Mr. Burton Laws, principal of Alexander 
Hamilton High School. 

Mr. Kendrick. These are fine references, Mr. McDonald. 
What salary would you consider adequate for a five-day week? 
Your hours, if you get a job here, will be from nine to five with an 
hour for lunch. 

Mr. McDonald. I think $i8 would be a fair salary to start. 

Mr. Kendrick. Pm sorry I can’t give you a definite answer to- 
day, but it will be a pleasure to consider your application. If you 
will leave your name and address with my secretary, you will 
probably hear from us soon. 

Mr. McDonald. Thank you very much, Mr. Kendrick. If 
Fm lucky enough to get a job here, I’ll work hard to justify the 
confidence you show in hiring me. Good-by. 

Activity 3 

Select a partner and dramatize a scene in which you apply for a 
position. Know definitely what job you want and prove that you 
are capable of doing the work. Speak distinctly and pronounce 
every word correctly (Handbook, pages 634-648). 

Letter of Application 

The letter of application is really a sales letter because the 
applicant is trying to sell his services. Like the sales letter, 
it should arouse interest, create desire, and secure action. 

Guides for Writing the Letter of Application 

1. As you think what to include in the letter, put yourself 
in the position of the employer. Don’t omit essential informa- 
tion — for example, source of information about vacancy, exact 
position applied for, age, education, experience, references, re- 
quest for interview. Be brief and truthful. 

2. Make the letter fit the advertisement by touching 
upon every qualification mentioned. By referring to the ad- 
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SALESGIRL on dresses: only those with 
proven Experience need apply; excellent 
opportunity. Liberty Dress Shop, 637 
Post Street. 


vertisement, make ' clear for what position you are applying. 
Read the advertisement as if it were an examination question, 
and don’t overlook a point. 

3. Names and addresses of employers and references should 
be complete. Notice the tabulation of the references in the 
letters on pages 316 and 317. 

4. If you have energy, ambition, and initiative and are willing 
to work hard, in some way let the employer know this. Show 
specifically why you will be more valuable to the company 
than the ordinary high school graduate. Employers are looking 
f()r skill, energy, and, above everything else, trustworthiness. 

5. Use your best English. Avoid hackneyed expressions and 
awkward phrases like '‘a position of salesman,” ‘‘make an ap- 
plication,” “girl of eighteen years of age.” Language reveals 
one’s breeding and social status. 

6. By attention to arrangement, neatness, and handwriting 
or typing, make the letter picture pleasing. For information 
about the position, capitalization, and punctuation of the head- 
ing, inside address, salutation, body, complimentary close, and 
signature see pages 32 7-334. Don’t abbreviate. Recently a 
New York City broker advertised for an office assistant. Of 
seven hundred letters received from high school graduates, there 
were only twenty that the broker would even consider. The 
rest were scandalously deficient in penmanship, spelling, com- 
position, and arrangement. 


Activity 4 

Are the letters of application in answer to the following Help 
Wanted advertisements effective? Why? Base your answer on 
the preceding guides. 

Which is the better letter? Why? 


YOUNG MAN, high school graduate, to 
do clerical work in bank, $18. State age 
and education. V648 New York Times. 
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9411 86 Road 

Woodhaven, New York 
April 11, 19 — 

V648 New York Times 
229 West 43 Street 
New York City 

Dear Sir: 

In answer to your advertisement in this morn- 
ing’s New York Times 1 should like to submit my 
qualifications for the position as clerk. 

I am seventeen years of age and in February 
was graduated with honors from the academic 
course of Richmond Hill High School. In additioi 
to such subjects as English, mathematics, Latin, 
history, and economics I took two years of 
stenography and can type at fifty-five words a 
minute and take dictation at one hundred twenty 
words a minute. You will find me, I think, 
alert and eager to learn the banking business. 

For further information concerning my abil- 
ity, character, and habits I refer you to— 

Mr. Matthew L. Dann, Principal 
Richmond Hill High School 
Richmond Hill, New York 
Mr. John Foe rs ter 

Head of the Stenography Department 
Richmond Hill High School 
Richmond Hill, New York 
Dr. Watson Woodruff 

Pastor of Center Congregational Church 
Manchester, Connecticut 

I hope that my qualifications satisfy your 
requirements and that you will grant me an in- 
terview. By calling Virginia 7-0352 you can 

reach me at any time. 

Very truly yours, 

Stephe^i P. Potter 
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2016 Lombard Street 
San Francisco, California 
January 11, 19 — 

Liberty Dress Shop 

639 Post Street 

San Francisco, California 

Gentlemen: 

When I read in today ^s San Francisco 
Chronicle your advertisement for an experienced 
salesgirl, I said to myself, ’’There’s the job 
I’d like to have!” In this letter I’ll try to 
tell you why I believe I can fill to your satis- 
faction the position in your shop. 

I am eighteen years old and was graudated 
last June from the George Washington High 
School. While a student, I took courses which 
are especially helpful in selling — speech, busi- 
ness English, economics, commercial arithmetic. 

From August to November I was employed as 
a salesgirl by Mrs. John Chambers, 32 Stockton 
Street. While in her employ I gained experience 
in fitting and altering dresses as well as in 
selling them. When Mrs. Chambers retired in 
November, she told me that I had been a reliable 
and efficient helper and offered to answer ques- 
tions at any time about my experience and 
ability. 

For information about my character and 
habits I suggest that you write to — 

Mr. Bradley Nichols, Principal 

George Washington High School 

San Francisco, California 

Dr. Charles Lapin 

219 Nineteenth Avenue 

San Francisco, California 

I am willing to work on a commission basis 
or for a salary of fifteen dollars a week, 

I enjoy selling. Like every other normal 
girl, I am interested in clothes and can prove 
to your satisfaction, I think, that I can sell 
dresses to customers who will come back for 
more. Won’t you call Stuyvesant 630 and give 
me the opportunity to show what I can do? 

Yours truly, 

Dorothy Kiefer 




In a brief, courteous letter ask a teacher, a lawyer, or your 
pastor or family doctor for permission to use his name as a reference 
in applying for a position. 


Courtesy demands that you secure permission before using 
a person’s name as reference. In making the request be briei 
courteous, definite. Mention the kind of position for which 
you are applying. If there is any possibility of confusion, 
identify yourself. 

Activity 6 
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Activity 5 


Answer one of the following advertisements or another clipped 
from the Help Wanted column of the morning paper. Choose 
the exact word (Handbook, pages 592-617). 


STENOGRAPHER, experience unneces- 
sary; good opportunity for intelligent 
beginner; high school graduate. Blake 
Packing Company, 385 Fourth Avenue. 


BOY — High school graduate who has ma- 
jored in cliemistry to do general work in 
laboratory. Opjportunity for experience 
and advancement. Give age, experience, 
education, and references. Post Office 
Box 93. 


An opportunity is offered to a boy who 
is willing to learn the import and export 
business; many opportunities for advance- 
ment; initial salary $600 per year, with 
bonus twice per annum ; high school gradu- 
ate preferred; applicant must be alert and 
give full details in first letter. V 773 Times 
Downtown. 


CLERK — Briglit young woman in large 
corporation downtown; splendid oppor- 
tunity; short hours; hot lunch at cost 
and other benefits; state age, education, 
experience, if any, and salary expected. 
V 691 Times Downtown. 


Request to Use Name as Reference 
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By special permission of the Saturday Evening Post; 

@ 19S9 by the Curtis PuMishiny Co. 

Hank, I believe I’ve hit upon a way to reduce 
some of our overhead.” 


HOLDING A JOB 

When the magic words “You’re hired!” fall on your ears, 
you’ll be standing triumphantly on the first rung of the ladder 
to success. Getting a job, however, doesn’t mean that from 
now on you can sit back and relax. Employers are quick to 
notice slipshod work, and a worker who doesn’t earn his salary 
soon discovers a brief note in his pay envelope: “Your serv- 
ices are no longer required.” 

Why do people lose their jobs? A survey recently made of 
the cases of 4000 white-collar employees who were discharged 
revealed that only 10 per cent lost their positions because of 
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lack of skill, while 90 per cent were dismissed because of care- 
lessness, laziness, failure to co-operate, bad manners, and simi- 
lar deficiencies in personality and character. The investigator 
discovered that 77 per cent failed of promotion because they 
lacked desirable character traits. 

To hold a job, first of all, learn to keep your temper under 
fire. A young person who explodes like Mt. Vesuvius when 
his work is criticized will soon find himself looking for another 
job. Just say pleasantly, “I’m sorry I let that error creep in, 
Mr. Johnson. I’ll check my work more thoroughly next time,” 
and resolve to be more careful. Likewise avoid explaining 
your mistakes or placing the blame on somebody else. Your 
employer wants results, not explanations. 

Be friendly with your fellow workers. Be a helper. Culti- 
vate the art of co-operation. An employee who can’t work 
smoothly with others disrupts routine and interferes with 
the efficient functioning of an office. Furthermore, he isn’t 
likely to be promoted, for a person who doesn’t get on well 


XI >uu re asKea to worit ov'ertime, pertorm the extra service 

cheerfully. The employee who earns more than he is paid 
and accepts good-naturedly extra duties is likely to receive his 
reward in the form of rapid promotion. Put in a full day’s 
hard work without whining or complaining. Through the 
stress and strain of a busy day retain your calm good humor 
and cheerful smile. If you don’t feel a deep interest in your 
job and pleasure in conquering the problems it presents, you’d 
better resign and take up another field of work. 

Think about your job; read about it; ask about it. If a way 
to save the company time or money occurs to you, consider 
It carefully for weak spots. If it stands up under close exami- 
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nation, take it to,, your superior. , But, don’t be brokenhearted 
if he fails to adopt your suggestion. He may discover in your 
plan a defect or a problem you overlooked. Try ' again. 

Employers like associates .who mix imagination with t,heir 
work. 

Because no employer enjoys looking at untidy workers, 
you should be as faultlessly groomed every day as you were 
when you were interviewed. Simple, conservative clothes and ' 
make-up are correct for business. 

i 

TALKING BUSINESS [ 

A chatterbox is no asset to any business office. If you’re a 
talkative young person, you’ll just have to suppress until closing ; 

time the gems of wit that throng your brain. 

Be friendly and helpful with co-workers but not affectionate. 

If your employer addresses his stenographers as Miss Merkel 

and Miss Cochrane, don’t call them Norma and Lillian in con- | 

versation with him. As for scattering ^'clears” and 'Viarlings” 

around a business office — gushing is in such bad taste it isn’t 

necessary to warn cultured high school graduates against it. 

In general, a subordinate should not start a conversation. I 

Before interrupting your employer to ask a question, investi- I 

gate the resources of the dictionary, the encyclopedia, business | 

and professional directories, and the office files. Discover the | 

thrill of digging out facts for yourself. I 

No employer is going to waste time asking you to repeat f 

everything you say. Form the habit of enunciating distinctly 
and speaking in pleasant, well-modulated tones. To avoid | 

embarrassing mistakes in./ pronunciation, invest in a good die- j 

tionary and use it, ' 

In the business world grammatical errors and cheap slang | 

just aren’t tolerated. No businessman or organization can j 

afford to keep in its employ a worker whose speech reveals a f 

lacfc. of education or. a lazy mind. j 

Before you attempt to ask or answer a business question, ; 

get the facts. Steer clear of “I think” and emphasize ‘T know.” 

If your employer asks how much credit he has extended to 
H. W. Blake and Sons, don’t imply by a wide-eyed stare that 


I 
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you never heard of the account or suggest a figure at random. 
Go to the files j get the facts, and make a mental note of them 
so that the next time you’re asked the same question you can 
answer promptly. Sometimes, of course, you’ll be asked for 
information you can’t track down. When that happens, admit 
the truth. Don’t bluff. 

In business conversation keep your eye on the goal and 
head straight for it. If a caller or a co- worker shows a tendency 
to ramble, steer him gently back to the main road. Don’t, 
of course, interrupt or show impatience at the ideas of others. 

Activity 7 

. Dramatize these scenes: 

1. Mr. Travers asks Miss White to tell the new stenographer how to 
take care of her typewriter. Miss White explains courteously, 
clearly, completely. 

2. Mr. Jackson’s secretary, Miss Wilson, reports to him two im- 
portant telephone calls received during his absence from the 
office. 

3. Mr. Jackson explains to Miss Wilson how she is to answer two 
letters. Use letters in this textbook or letters received by your 
parents. 

Receiving Callers 

Since callers often judge an organization by the person who 
greets them, your behavior as receptionist is extremely im- 
portant. Show by your cordial smile and pleasant words and 
manner that you are glad to see the visitor. Your job is to 
learn the identity of the caller, the name of the person he 
wishes to see, and, unless he is expected, the nature of his 
business. Usually the visitor will hand you his card or volun- 
teer this information. If he doesn’t, a direct question like 
“What do you wish to see Mr. Lawrence about, Mr. Cunning- 
ham?” will ordinarily bring forth the facts you need. Be brief, 
courteous, and businesslike; don’t be sidetracked by irrelevant 
remarks. Above all, never lose your temper. Every caller is 
a prospective customer. One last point — chewing gum, gram- 
matical errors, and slang are, of course, taboo. 
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Ddivering Messages 

To avert catastrophes due to faulty memory, write down 
in abbreviated form the main points of telephone conversa- 
tions and messages delivered in person during your superior’s 
absence. Write plainly; an illegible memorandum is worse 
than none at all. Omit unimportant details, but be careful 
to include all essential information. Give accurately names, 
dates, hours, places. 

When your employer asks you to deliver a message, listen 
thoughtfully to what he says. Pay special attention to names, 
dates, quantities, and other bits of detailed information. Since 
it’s better to be safe than sorry, ask your employer to repeat 
any part of the message that is not clear. If you know from sad 
experience that your memory is treacherous, jot down im- 
portant points. Deliver the message promptly; don’t detour 
to read the paper or powder your nose. Be accurate", brief, 
and courteous. 

Activity 8 

1. Supplying details, dramatize with two classmates a scene in 

which a message is delivered by a worker in a business or pro- 
fessional office. 

2 . Miss Birtell is receptionist for Sullivan, Whittaker, and Rogers. 

A caller enters. Miss Birtell receives him courteously. 

Hints on Business Telephoning 

For general suggestions on using the telephone, see pages 
290-291 . 

1. Over the telephone faces are not seen, but voices are 
heard. Put into your voice your friendliness, fairness, refine- 
ment, and lively interest in the transaction. 

2. When you call for a person, say, “May I speak to Mr. 
Solms? This is Mr. Wandell.” Never open the conversation 
with “Who is this?” 

3. When the telephone rings, take down the receiver and 
identify yourself immediately by saying, “Furness, White, and 
Company” or “Adjustment Department, Miss Clark speaking.” 
Avoid wasting time with a vague “Hello” or“ Yes.” 




' 4. When yon are called to the phone, say, / ‘‘This, is Mr. 
Turner.’/ 

5. When a person calling you neglects to identify himself, 
you can obtain this information by saying, “"May I know who 
is calling, please?” or ““Fm sorry, but I didn’t hear your name.” 

6. Whenever possible, attend to a call yourself. If the matter 
is one that must be referred to someone else, offer courteously 
to connect the caller with the proper department. 

7. When you call someone, stay at the telephone until he 
answers. 

8. If your employer is not in his office, offer to take the mes- 
sage, make a memorandum of important points, and report 
the call at the earliest opportunity. 
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When making a business appointment for your employer, 
mention his name; the day, time, and place for which he de- 
sires the appointment; and the nature of the business to be 
transacted. You may say, for example, "“Mr. Black would 
like to talk with Mr. Burke about the Adamson mortgage to- 
morrow afternoon at three o’clock in Mr. Burke’s office.” 

Sometimes it is necessary to change an appointment. When 
that happens, you can say courteously, ""Because of illness 
Mr. Black will be unable to keep his appointment with Mr. 
Burke this afternoon. If Mr. Burke has no engagement for 
three o’clock on Friday afternoon, Mr. Black will come to his 
office then.” 

Often in business you will be called upon to seek informa- 
tion over the telephone. Before picking up the receiver, know 
exactly what information you desire. To avoid wasting time, 
find out beforehand the proper person to call. Be brief, clear, 
specific, courteous. Make clear at once what kind of information 
you need — for example, ""Will you please tell me what time the 
next train leaves for Savannah?” Spell out difficult proper 
names. Explain clearly and completely what you want to 
find out. 

When you are asked to give information, be courteous, help- 
ful, and accurate. If you can’t answer the inquiry offhand, 
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ask the caller to hold the wire until you secure the information, 
he desires. If you think it will take you a considerable time 
to find the necessary facts, offer to call him back. 

Frequently your employer will ask you to telephone for him 
a long and difficult message. Before you make the call, or- 
ganize the material. Have clear in your own mind what you 
wish to say. While delivering the message, make sure that the 
person called understands each point before you proceed to 
the next. Be patient and courteous. 

Before purchasing by telephone, know what you want, how 
much you want, when you want it, and approximately what 
price you are prepared to pay. Know also on what ba.sis -- 
price, brand, date of delivery, material, style — you will make 
your decision. By persistent but courteous questioning obtain 
all the information you need. Before closing the calf, repeat 
for verification details likely to be misunderstood. 

Example 

Mr. HigcxIns. National Paper Company, 

Mr. Aaron. I should like to place an order. 

Mr. Higgins. One moment, please. I’ll connect you with the 
Order Department. 

Mr. Werner. Order Department, Mr. Werner speaking. 

Mr. Aaron. This is Mr. Aaron of the Paragon Warehouse. 
Can you deliver tomorrow morning to our warehouse, 648 Harding 
Boulevard, 500 yards of brown wrapping paper, #6320, at twenty 

cents a yard? ” ^ 

Mr. Werner. Yes, Mr. Aaron — 500 yards of brown wrapping 
paper, #6320, at twenty cents a yard, to be delivered tomorrow 
morning to the Paragon Warehouse, 648 Harding Boulevard. Is 

that correct? 

: Mr. Aaron. Yes, thank you, Mr. Werner. Good-by. 

Mr. Werner. Good-byvMr. Aaron. 

Activity 9 

Dramatize in class the following telephone conversations. Stand 
or sit in opposite comers of the room. Speak distinctly. Use 
pleasing tones ..(pages 27-29). 

1. Make an appointment with your dentist, doctor, or hairdresser. 

2. Change .the appointmenL' ,, ■ 
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3. Order from a large department store a sweater (or another 
article) advertised in the newspapers. Be specifiG about color, 
size, price, etc. 

4. Secure information from the railroad station about evening 
trains to a well-known resort in your state. Ask your questions 
clearly, listen sharply, and repeat important information to 
make sure that you heard correctly. 

5. Telephone to a large department store about a damaged book 
(or other article) delivered to you. Ask to be connected with 
the proper department; then courteously explain the situation. 

6. Gail the captain of a rival basketball (football, baseball) team 
and arrange for a game. Take the initiative in suggesting possi- 
ble dates and places. Be specific and courteous. 

7. Call the members of a committee of which you are chairman and 
assign to each one his duties. Ask for suggestions. 

8. As secretary to Mr. Eugene Thompson, call the Hudson Office 
Equipment Company to give the information that the company 
sent the wrong goods. Explain what was ordei'ed and request 
that the correct goods be delivered as soon as possible. 

WRITING BUSINESS LETTERS 

Why Learn to Write Business Letters? 

The business letter is the backbone of business. Because 
time, distance, and expense often prevent men from doing 
business with each other face to face, a businessman needs to 
know how to write a letter which will have a personal touch 
and will appeal to the particular man written to. 

Promptness 

A business letter calls for a prompt reply. Delay often means 
loss of business or of an opportunity. An executive tries to 
clear his desk each day before leaving the office. 

Parts of a Business Letter 

The six parts of a business letter are heading, address, salu- 
tation, body, complimentary close, and signature. 
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Block Form (commonly used in typed letters) 


1013 Baltimore Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 
December 12, 19 — 


Union National Bank 
62 West Fourteenth Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Gentlemen 


Very truly yours. 

Jay Electric Company 

by M. «/. WiLliams 


Slant Form (commonly used in pen-written letters) 


Box 47, Route 1 

Duncannon, Penmylmnia 
December 4, 19 — 


Mrs* Samuel Warner 
1024 Wabash Aoenat 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Madam: 


ours 


hrieGahin 
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Address 


Letter Form Model 


The following letter is dictated and has one enclosure* The 
writer addresses it to a particular member of the firm. 

AUention of Mr, C, H, Dix is centered two spaces below the 
salutation as in the model or placed above the salutation or 
on the same line with it. Usage varies. 


Letterhead 


BROADWAY PRESS 

PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 

9 Willoughby Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


January 2 , 19 — Date 


E. P. Lee & Co. 

115 Devonshire Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Salutation Gentlemen : 


Attention of Mr. C. H. Dix Particular 

address 


Dictator and 
typist FG/SM 

Enclosure Enc . 


Very truly yours, 
Broadway Press 
F. //. Gaines 
Manager 


Complimen- 
tary dose 
Signature 


Heading 

I . The heading contains the writer’s address and the date, 
and begins an inch or two from the top of the page. The 
longest line should not extend into the right margin. 
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2. It may occupy one, two, or three lines. If two or three 
lines are used, the date stands alone on the last one. When 
paper with a letterhead is used,, the date is written or typed 
at the right or in the center. 

3. Although the name of the state may be abbreviated, the 
growing tendency is not to abbreviate. The name of the month 
should not be abbreviated. 

4. Spell out the name of a numbered street under ten. 

(Right) 150 Fifth Avenue; 249 East 168 Street; 249 East i68tli 

Street; 12 43rd Street; 12 Forty-third Street. 

Address 

1. The name and address of the firm written to are placed 
regularly at the left margin just below the heading and rarely 
at the end of the letter. When writing to a firm, write the 
name exactly as it appears on the company’s letterhead : G. & 
C, Merriam Company^ R. H, Mcuy & Co., He 7 iry Holt and Company. 

2. Arrange the address like the heading. If the heading has 
a sloping margin, don’t change the style in the address. 

3. Use the proper title. To the name of an unmarried 
woman Miss is prefixed; of a married woman or widow, Mrs.; 
of a lad, Master; of a man without special title, Mr. (with its 
plural Messrs.). Reverend is the title of a clergyman; Dr., of 
one who holds the doctorate degree; Professor, of one who has 
attained the rank of professor in a college or university . Honor- 
able stzxids before the name of a cabinet officer, a senator, a 
congressman, a governor, a judge, or a mayor. 

4. A short business title follows the name; a long one is 
placed on the second line. 

Mr. Alien G. Odell, Manager ■ Mr. Alexander J. Stoddard 

D. G. He^ath and Company Superintendent of Sdiools 

1:80 Varick Street Denver, Colorado 

New York, New York 

Salutation 

Common business salutations are — 

Dear Sir: Gentlemen: 

Dear Mr. Hawkins: Ladies: or Mesdames: _ 

A My dear Mr^ “ Dear Madam: , 



Person 


Priest 
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■ In a letter to a person you know use Dear Dr. Scott or Dear 
Mrs. Leonard, not Dear Sir or Dear Madam, 

Forms of Address 


Rabbi 


Rabbi Jacob W. Stern 


Dear Sir; or 
Dear Rabbi 
Stern; 


The President 


Mein.ber of the 
President’s 
Cabinet 

United States 
or State Sen- 
ator 

United States 
Congressman 
or State As- 
semblyman 

Governor 


Protestant 
Clergyman 
President of 
Catholic Col- 

lege 


Sisters and 
Brothers of ■ : 
Varions Or- 


Address 

The President 
Washington, D.G. 

The Honorable Cordell Hull 
Secretary of State 
Washington, D.G. 

The Honorable James J. Davis 
United States Senate 

Washington, D.C. 

The Honorable Clifton A. 
Woodrum 

House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

The Honorable Frank M. Dixon 
Governor of Alabama 
Montgomery, Alabama 
The Honorable J. G, Siegle 
Mayor of Tacoma 
Tacoma, Washington 
Reverend John W. Knox 

Very Reverend John B, Peter- 
son, S.J. 


Reverend Francis X. Dolan, 
D.D. 

Sister M. Jeanette 


Salutation 

Sir: or 
My dear Mr. 

President: 

Sir: or 
Dear Sir: or ■ 
My dear Mr. 

Secretary: 
Dear Sir: or 
My dear Sena- 
tor: 

Dear Sir: or 
Dear Mr. 
Woodrum: 

Dear Sir: or 
Dear Governor 
Dixon: 

Dear Sir: or 
Dear Mr. 

Mayor: 

Dear Sir: or 
Dear Mr. Knox: 
Very Reverend 
and dear 
Father Peter- 
son: 

Reverend and 
dear Father 
Dolan: ■ . 
Reverend, and ' 
deaf' Sister 
■ Jeanette: 
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2. Begin the salutation at the margin two spaces below the 
address in a typed letter and one space below in a script letter. 

3. Use a colon after the salutation. 

4. Capitahze the first word and all nouns. 

Body 

Our letters are written representatives of us. 

1. Indent all paragraphs alike. Don’t make the first para- 
graph an exception. 

2. Good English is good business English. Vary the sen- 
tence length. The short simple sentence is emphatic but 
usually not so precise as the longer complex sentence. 

3. A good business letter is correct, clear, complete, accu- 
rate, courteous, and concise. Have clearly in mind what you 
wish to say and express your ideas exactly and fully in simple, 
direct language. As a rule, confine a letter to one subject. 
Clearness requires also a separate paragraph for each idea. 
Because short paragraphs are easier to read than long ones, 
paragraphs in business correspondence are shorter than in a 
book chapter or a magazine article. They should not average 
more than sixty words and should seldom exceed one hundred. 

4. The first sentence is especially important. It should 
arouse interest and create a favorable impression by telling 
the reader something he wishes to know, and may refer in a 
definite and original way to the letter to which it is a reply. 
Notice these beginnings: 

We have asked our representative, Mr. S. J. Tucker, to see that 
your cash register is put in proper working order at once. Thank 
you very much for reporting this matter on your card of Novem- 
ber to. 

A duplicate shipment of the bedroom set, which you won in the 
Spring Contest, has been ordered. 

5. Because the last sentence also occupies an important posi- 
tion, it should be clean-cut and complete. Avoid the par- 
ticipial conclusion beginning with hoping, trusting, believing, 
thanking, or regretting. “And oblige” is obsolete. Don’t insert 
“we beg to remain,” “we remain,” or “I am” before the 
complimentary close. 
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Aim to clinch your point and bring the reader over to your 
side. Add a few friendly words if you can — for example: 

We thank you for placing the order with us and hope the shipment 
will arrive promptly. 

As it is necessary for us to have this information, won’t you 
please telephone us the first thing tomorrow morning. 

6 . Conciseness requires that the writer courteously make his 
point in the fewest possible words. *‘It has always been the 
habit of greatness to say much in little.’’ Don’t, however, omit 
such necessary words as the subject, the verb, articles, or prepo- 
sitions. A business letter is not a telegram. Instead of 
ceived your letter,” say I received your letter. Businessmen now 
avoid the hackneyed expressions which were correct in the 
days of our grandfathers. 

Old-fashioned 

1. Your esteemed favor of the 30th ult. is at hand; are sorry that 
the twenty pounds of White House coffee have not arrived. 

2. Yours of recent date received and contents carefully noted and 
in reply to same would say that your order was shipped on 
December loth. 

3. Enclosed herewith please find — 

4. Regretting our inability to serve you along these lines, we beg to 
remain — 

Better 

1. We regret to learn from your letter of November 30 that you 
have not received the twenty pounds of White House coffee. 

2. We are glad to find that the order about which you inquired in 
your letter of December 14 was shipped on December 10. 

3. " I enclose — 

4. We regret that our stock of Humphrey Radiantfires is exhausted. 

7. The secret of success in letter writing and salesmanship 
is putting yourself in the other fellow’s place. This is called 
the ‘‘you spirit” or ''getting on the other fellow’s side of the 
fence.” See the face of the recipient as you dictate or write. 
Hear in imagination what he has to say after he reads each 
sentence. Write as you talk but be sure you talk right. Talk 
with the person, not at him. Cross out /, we, my, and our, and 
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insertj^oa zxiAyour. Remember that courtesy is politeness plus 
kindness. Before you sign your name to a letter, think what 
your reaction would be if you received the letter. 

8. It is better to use no abbreviations except Mr., Mrs., 
Messrs., Dr., St. (Saint), D.C., A.M., p.M., T.M.C.A., C.O.D.] 
and several others listed on p^gc 631. Do not use etc. if you 
can avoid it. 

9. When preparing to write a reply, read thoroughly the 
letter you are answering, think what kind of man the writer 
is, decide what you wish to accomplish with the reply, then 
plan your letter. 

10. Write Januay ig, not “January 19th” or “January nine- 
teenth/’ Use figures also for house numbers and page numbers. 

11. Use freely such courteous expressions as thank you, please, 
we are glad, it is a pleasure, and such positive words as confidence, 
success, enjoy, achieve, approve, energetic, substantial, attractive, genu- 
ine, happy, trustworthy, and straightforward. Use sparingly such 
negative words as complaint, misunderstanding, grievance, trouble, 
delay, mistake, and inconvenience. 

12. It is customary to open a letter with a reference to 
previous correspondence (if any), to continue with a discus- 
sion of the matter at hand, and then to supply information or 
make an inquiry about new business. Of course, letters vary, 
but many follow this outline. 

Complimentary Close 

1. The complimentary close may be — 

Yours truly, Very truly yours. 

Truly yours. Yours very truly. 

Respectfully yours and Yours respectfully axt sometimes ufed in 
letters to superiors — for instance, a student to liis principal, 
the board of education, or the governor. A business letter to 
an acquaintance may close with Cordial^ yours. Sincere^ yours. 
Tours cordially, or Tours sincerely. 

2. Place a comma after the complimentary close. 

3. Capitalize the first word only of the complimentary close. 

4. Begin the complimentary close a little to the right of the 
middle of the page. 



Activity io . 

Write the heading, address, 'SaI'Utatioii5: :eoiBpMiBentary^'^^ 
and signature of each letter : 
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Sincerely yours, 

\J(‘uuJcrir%L ^cruJiff 

Kenneth M. Gould 
Managing Editor 


2. Write the signature legibly. Typewritten letters fre- 
quently have the signature both typed and pen-written. 

3. A woman addressing a stranger should make clear what 
title he should use in the reply. 

UWARRIED woman: {MLss) Catherine Thompson 

Married woman: Catherine Thompson 

{Mrs. James Thompson) 

4. In a letter from a firm, if the letterhead does not show the 
writer’s position, the signature should make this clear. 


Very truly yours. 

City Passenger Agent 


Signature 

I. The signature is placed below the complimentary dost 
and begins farther to the right in slant style and directly under- 
neath the first word of the complimentary close in block style 


Yours* very truly, 
THE STANLEY WORKS 

Office Manager 
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1. Juliet Reiss (wife of John Reiss), 167 North Tryon Street, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, writes to Dr. Samuel Pearse, Bethesda 
Hospital, Oak Street and Reading Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. Andrew King, president of Thomson and Company, 297 Thir- 
teenth Street, Lincoln, Nebraska, writes to Hare & Smith, 

97 Washington Avenue, Santa Fe, New Mexico. ’ 

3. H. J. Moss, manager of Olney and Warren, 297 Lafayette Street, 
San Francisco, California, writes to Robert A. Taft, United 
States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

4. Pi om your home address write to Mrs. Henry Jameson, registrar 
of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Letter Picture 

Because first impressions are important, a newspaper pays 
particular attention to the make-up of its front page, and a 
businessman chooses a salesman who is always well groomed 
and has good manners. For the same reason he .selects a sec- 
retary or a typist whose letters are accurately transcribed and 
attractively arranged. Most typewritten letters are single 
spaced, except for double spacing between the parts and the 
paragraphs. In a letter so typed, if the heading and address 
are in the block form, paragraphs may begin flush with the 
margin. Many businessmen, however, think that indention 
makes the paragraph division clearer and prefer to have all 
paragraphs indented. Short letters are sometimes double 
spaced. 

A letter is a more pleasing picture if it is centered on the 
I page. Like the mat of a picture, the margin should extend 

around the letter and be approximately the same width on 
the four sides. For a short letter the left and right margins 
should be two inches wide; for a longer letter, an inch and a 
half or slightly less. The margin at the bottom of a full-page 
letter should never be less than the side margins. 

In a typed letter the date is commonly three spaces below 
the letterhead or fifteen spaces from the top of the paper. For 
^ a single-spaced letter of 100 words leave 6 to 8 spaces between 

5 the date and the inside address and set the margins at 20 and 

65. For a letter of 200 words leave 2 to 4 spaces below the 
date and set the margins at 15 and 70. 
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Paper and Folding 

Paper, ink, and envelopes of good quality add distinction 
to correspondence. Use regularly heavy white paper 8| by 
II inches in size. For a short letter, paper about 6 by gj 
inches in size may be used. The envelope should match the 
paper. 


To fold a sheet 8| by ii inches, first place the lower half 1' 
over the upper half T with the lower edge about a quarter 
inch from the upper edge. Then over the center C fold in 
turn from the right and the left A and B, each slightly less 
than one third of the folded sheet. Place the letter in the en- 
velope with the loose edges BE up and next to the flap. Fold 
the enclosures with the letter. 


Reference Data, Enclosures, and Postscript 

A business letter should show who dictated it and who 
typed it. In the model on page 328, FG are the initials of the 
dictator, and SM, of the typist. This might be FG;SM, FG- 
or F. H. Gaines-SM. 

A notation at the left margin below these initials refers to 
enclosures, if there are any. The common forms are: 

2 Enclosures 
Em* 

When making a payment, avoid sending more than one 

dollar in stamps, silver, or bills without registering the letter. 
Use a post office money order, which may be purchased at 
the post office; a personal or certified check; a bank draft; 
or an express money order, which may be purchased at the 



|~B : C ; A 

B 

/ X y 

E 
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express office. The check and the money order are the com- 
monest forms of remittance. When you make a payment by 
mail, mention in the body of the letter the amount sent and 
the form of the remittance. 

A postscript, with or without P.S., may call attention to an 
especially important fact: “A handsome three-quarter leather 
edition of O. Henry costs only a few cents more a volume. 
See order card.” Ordinarily a postscript is to be avoided be- 
cause it indicates that the letter lacks plan. 

The Second Page 

The second page of a long letter is on paper of the same size 
and quality as the first page but has no letterhead. The name 
of the recipient, followed by the page number, is commonly 
placed in the upper left corner and the date in the upper right 
corner: 

Miss Alice Frencli-2 June 30, 19 

On the last page there should be at least three lines of the 
body of the letter. 

Envelope Address and Return Card 

1. The margin, straight or slant, should correspond with 
that of the letter. 

2. Simplify the work of the post office department and make 
sure that the letter arrives by writing the complete address 
legibly. It is better not to abbreviate. When the name of a 
state is abbreviated, Va, and Pa., Md. and Ind,^ Cob. and Ca/., 
Miss., and Minn, are often confused. 

/ 3. Fix the stamp securely in its proper place. A stamp 
diagonally across the corner of the envelope is evidence of haste, 
carelessness, or freakishness. 

4. The United States Post Office Department prefers each 
of the following on a separate line, indented, and double 
spaced if typed: name and official position, street, city, state. 
Slightly below the middle of the envelope, either center the 
name or leave a little wider margin at the left than at the right. 
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Block Style 



Slant Style 



Asking for Information 


1. Make your questions clear. 

2. Explain why you want the information. 

3. Enclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope unless you 
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4, Don’t write for information that you can secure in the 
library or ask questions calling for long answers. If a man’s 
opinion is worth much, he is usually extremely busy. 


Activity i i 

111 the following letter' of inquiry does Paul Gelier make his 
questions clear? Does he include ail necessary information? 


1119 University Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 
April 2, 19— 


New Raleigh Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen 


Eight members of the Central High School 
Camera Club are planning to spend Easter week 
in Washington. We shall arrive Sunday morning, 
April 9, and remain in the capital until Satur- 
day, April 15. 

Have you four moderately priced quiet 
double rooms with private baths available for 
this period? What are your rates for such 
rooms? 

Very truly yours, 

Paul Gelier 

Secretary of the Camera Club 


Activity 12 

As manager of the school golf team write to a local golf club to 
ascertain whether the club will permit the team to practice and 
play home matches on its course and, if so, what the fees will be. 
You are preparing to debate the question of moving-picture 
censorship. Write to the National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures, 70^ 'Fifth Avenue, New York City, for pamphlets and 




1. Explain definitely what you desire and why. 

2 . Give reasons why your request should be granted, 
possible, appeal to the reader’s self-interest. 

3. ow by the courteous tone of your letter that yoi 
asking, not demanding, a favor. 
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information. Ask several pointed questions which can be an- 

swered briefly. 

3. In a letter to the president or the registrar of a college ask what 
scholarships are open to freshmen, whether’ an examination is 
required, and, if so, when it is held. Ask also for any 
available printed information on the subject. 

4. Ask the. United States Forester, Washington, D.G., whether his 
department will lend pictures or lantern slides to your club. 

5. You and your family are planning to drive about five hundred 
miles over the week end. Write to an automobile club or the 
touring information department of an oil company, telling where 
you are going and whether you wish to go and return by the 
same route, and asking the best route and the condition of the 
roads. 

Supplying Information 

^ I. Have before you the letter of inquiry. Answer all ques« 
tions asked. 

2. Explain accurately, definitely, clearly, completely. 

3. Be courteous.^ Close with the hope that the information 
you are sending will be helpful or offer 'to supply other facts 
if desired. 

Activity 13 

1. Clara Rayburn, secretary of the newly formed photography, 
dramatic, sketching, library, writers’, chemistry, home economics, 
or other club of San Benito County High School, Hollister, 
Calilorma, has inquired how your similar school club raises 
money and what activities the club members participate in. In 
a courteous business letter supply the desired information. 

2. John Minister, secretary of the Student Council of Central 
High School, Grand Forks, North Dakota, has written to in- 
quire how your school deals with habitual latecomers and ab- 
sentees. Wnte a letter giving the desired information. 
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Activity 14 

1: Supplying details, request a speaker to address a club of which 
you are a member. 

2. In a courteous letter request a printing establishment, newspaper 
plant, hospital, laboratory, bank, airport, chemical company, 
motion-picture or radio studio, or ice-cream manufacturer to let 
a school club visit the establishment. 

Hurry-up Letter 

1. Even if a delay has been most annoying, be courteous* 
A courteous letter is more likely to secure the action you de- 
sire than an abusive, sarcastic, or scolding one. 

2. Be brief and definite. Explain why the delay has been 
a hardship to you. 

3. End with a statement about good service in the past, an 
anticipation of attention to the matter, or the like. 

jRepijp 

1 . Explain what caused the delay and what action the com- 
pany is taking. 

2. Express your regret for the inconvenience. 

3. End with a promise of better service in the future or 
another affirmative statement. 

Activity 15 

1. As secretary of the Athletic Association of your school write to 
T. J. Sargeant, Inc., 74 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., 
asking why you have not received the six basketball uniforms 
you ordered last month. Explain why this delay has incon- 

, venienced you. . 

2. Two weeks ago you ordered from the Montgomery Sporting 
Goods Company (supply address) a tennis racket which you 
need to play in a tournament. The racket hasn’t reached you. 
Write a hurry-up letter. 

3. For T. J. Sargeant, Inc., and the Montgomery Sporting Goods 
Company write replies to these letters. 

4. Ten days ago you ordered a book which you need in your school 
work. Supplying details, write a hurry-up letter. 
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Collection 

1. A collection letter may explain why prompt payment of 
bills is necessary in the conduct of your business. 

2. Another appeal in a collection letter is to the sense of 

fair play. Explain that your service has been prompt and the 
goods the best obtainable, and say that justice requires promnt 
payment. F 

3. A final letter should state that unless payment is made 
by a specified day you will put the bill into the hands of your 
attorney or a collection agency. 

4. A collection letter may be also a sales letter if reference 
IS made to reduced prices, unusual values, or new goods. 

Second Letter 


REX COLE COMPANY 
3 West Superior Street 
Duluth, Minnesota 


June 6, 19 — 

Mr . Howard J . Lomax 
398 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dear Mr. Lomax: 

For some reason we have not received your 
check for fifty dollars, now two months overdue. 

^DonH bother to write us a letter~we un« 
dersliand how such oversights occur. Simply put 

your check in the enclosed envelope and mail 
today. 

If you can't send us the check today, let 
us know when you will pay the bill. 


Very truly yours, 
Robert Purchase 
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Third Letter 


REX COLE COMPANY 
3 West Superior Street 
Dulutli, Minnesota 


June 18, 19-^ — 

Mr. Howard J. Lomax 
398 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dear Mr. Lomax: 

Having had no response to our letter of 
June 6, we are, to be frank, racking our brains 
for some way to reach you in order to get a 
response. Most collection letters have a tend- 
ency to preach promptness and its virtues. We 
refrain from this and ask only our dues. 

At heart most persons are fair. We are 
willing to make allowance for unusual circum- 
stances. But how are we to do that if we don’t 
know them? 

Won’t you please send us a check for fifty 
dollars or let us know why this account has re- 
mained unpaid? 

Very truly yours, 
Robert Purchase 
Accounting Manager 


1. Write the first and the fourth letters. in this collection series. In- 
clude heading, address, and signature. 

2. Mrs. Charles M. Goodrich, 412 East Houston Street, San Ait- 
tonio, Texas, who has been a good customer, now owes you 

: $i79.5oTor wearing apparel Two letters have failed to elicit a 
' ■ : response. Write a third letter. 

3. Your firm, ¥inney' Brothers, 219' South Saiina Street, Syracuse,: 
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New York, sold to James Thompson, 732 Ostrom Avenue 
byracuse, on August 15, two suits for $125. You sent him bills 
on beptember i and September 15 and a collection notice on 
October I. He has replied to none of these. Write to him on 

October 15. 


Sales Letter 

The writer of an effective sales letter gets inside his 
reader s mind and sees things from the customer’s point of 
view. He knows his product and its selling points thorouehlv 
and IS genuinely enthusiastic about it. ^ 

1. In the first sentence catch the reader’s attention bv a 

question, a command, a striking fact, or an appeal to Ws 
curiosity. Be positive, specific, concrete. Use the you ap^ 
oSr^' should be interested in what you 

2. Convince the reader to buy by explaining or describing 

IppeTr 

3 - Persuade him by showing how the article fits his needs. 
In selling Imuries an appeal to emotions is especially useful 

4 - Urge him to act at once. Enclose a blank to be filled 
out or offer an inducement to those who order promptly. 

paragraph is inviting. Paragraphs of the same 
ength are monotonous. Hence vary the paragraph length 
but seldoiH write a long paragraph. ^ ’ 

6. Make the letter simple, straightforward, chatty. Always 

£e ^ATttr f interests, traits, need^ 

tote. A letter to businessmen, for example, should be brief 

J^gorous, and personal. A letter to women, which may be 

ch nr exclusiveness. A letter to farmers 


First and Last Paragraphs 



me hrst and last paragraphs of a sales letter 
important and hardest to write. A striking fix 
will save the letter from being thrown unread in 

basket; a vigorous closing paragraph will encot 
action. 
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Activity 17 

Compare the following introductory and concluding paragraphs. 

Which in each group are best? Poorest? Why? 

Introductory Paragraphs 

1. Let’s not have a football team this fall. That’s not all Let’s 
do away with all our athletic teams. 

2. Do you mind very much if we give you a dollar? 

3. A well-known member of the New York Stock Exchange called 
at our offices the other day and said, 'T am here because I want 
to live to be a hundred.” 

4. ''I hope nobody will ever again send me a whole set of books like 
these. For four days it has been impossible to get anything done 
about the house. Nobody will come to meals, or go to bed, or 
do anything but read O. Henry.” 

The above letter came from Superintendent of Schools W. P. 
Colburn, of Rhinelander, Wisconsin. There is a whole file case 
full of similar messages from O. Henry subscribers, who now 
number 130,000. 

5. An ancient Persian poet said, ‘Tf thou hast two pennies, spend 
one for bread. With the other, buy hyacinths for thy soul.” 

Concluding Paragraphs 

1 . I am enclosing a credit card for your $8.50 saving. It is already 
stamped. Don’t let it go to waste. Mail it to me at once. Let 
me send you at my expense the remaining fifteen volumes of 
Conrad in the Malay Edition. This is the one and only time you 
will receive this offer. 

2. A student who wishes to enroll at this season should be sure to get 
his application in at an early date and thus avoid the delay oc- 
casioned by being too iatfe to have one of the available seats 
assigned. 

3. Don’t wait to draw a check. Mail the attached card now. 
This is your last chance to save almost twenty-five per cent on 
the price you usually pay your newsdealer. Do it now and be 

" ■ glad. 

4. Drop it in the postbox now. 

You’ll do this for me, won’t you? ' 

5. So I hope very much you will sign the enclosed postage-paid card 
and airmail it back to me today. 



RICHMOND HILL HIGH SCHOOL 
Richmond Hill, New York 

Dear First Termer: ^3-- 

nr 40 ^°^^ wouldn't lilte to travel through Eurooe 
0 Asia without a guidebook or map, would voii? 
You have been transplanted, not to a ^oSi^r 

”• «■« *= »‘“Sy 

b-Sa? ” 

tjj ss Lrsu" s:i 

Official guidebook of the school. 

This compact, pocket-size book of 172 oau-AQ 

t'? right rLd thrS 

high school. It gives the school songs and ^ 
required for graduation and 

list colleges, and a 

list of the teachers with the colleges thev at 
tended. It desoribes the honors yofLfwin " 

sLooi nT wish to know aSuf' 

s°o°;e^Ssti;L^\ra\irrit^ 

Club?''^^° faculty adviser of the Rifle 

Where is Room 422 in the Main Building? 
promo?eI?“^“^ subjects must I pass to be 

scholSiJ^® requirements for a state 

Who issues sick passes? 

What is Quill? 

What are scholarship pins? 

What are blue and red cards? 

What is the Junior Arista? 

j-boj ssr is; 

111 -- 
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Activity i8 

1. To sell your school newspaper, magazine, or annual; tickets to 
a play or other entertainment; season tickets for the football, 
baseball, or basketball games; membership tickets in the student- 
body organization; or something else, write a letter to be mime- 
ographed and handed to every pupil in the school. 

2. Write a letter to induce the reader to buy an automobile, a bicy- 
cle, rare foreign stamps, a tennis racket, camping equipment, 
an encyclopedia, a dog, a fountain pen, a new pencil, a camera, 
a set of books, a radio, a hat, shoes, a gymnasium uniform, or 
another article, or to subscribe for a magazine. 

3. Write a follow-up letter to be mailed two weeks later. 

4. For the publisher, write a letter to sell a book you have read 
recently. Tell its purpose and scope and then mention or sug- 
gest attractive features. 

5. To increase the circulation of the school paper or to sell tickets 
for a concert, a play, an exhibition, or a game, write a letter to 
be mailed to every graduate. 

Adjustment 

1 . If you decide to grant a claim that goods were damaged 
or defective or that an order was not completely filled, tell in 
the opening sentence just what you can and will do in the 
case. Explain also why the error happened, express your re- 
gret for the inconvenience, and end with a promise of better 
service hereafter, a request for future orders, or another ex- 
pression of good will. 

2. Make the letter long enough to show your interest in the 

customer. 

3. If the claim is unjust, explain the company ^s position 
clearly and express regret that you cannot make the adjust- 
ment requested. 

4. Be courteous even if the customer has been unreasonable 
and cranky. Remember that it is easier to lose a customer 
than to get one. 

Activity 19 

I, Mrs. Herbert Graham, 1247 University Avenue, ;Des Moines, 
Iowa, purchased ' from the Rogers .Department Store a table 
pad which was not delivered when promised. Because of a 


j 
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shortage of employees the manufacturer could not supply the 
pads ordered. In an angry letter Mrs. Graham has just creeled 
her order. For the Rogers Department Store (supply address) 

write a courteous letter of apology. ' 

2. In a large department store the adjustment letters are written 
by the Correspondence Department and are based on statements 
received from the selling departments. As a correspondent for 
2 ' Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway, New 

York City, write to a customer (supply the name and the address) 
an adjustment letter based on one of these statements- 
u. We are returning a dozen glasses to the customer. We cannot 
make adjustment, as this merchandise was purchased four 
■ months ago. • 

b. Nodfy customer that the year’s guarantee on the watch has 

expired and that the watch needs cleaning and a new main- 
spring. Total cost will be $5.50. 

e. We are sorry that the half dozen golf balls did not reach you, 
and shall deliver them promptly. If you return the brassie 
we shall either secure for you one with a 34-inch shaft or 
credit you with the amount. 

d. We are returning the umbrella to you. We have sent it to the 
factory for testing. Their report is “thoroughly rain proof.” 

LiCttcT to a LiGgislstoi or City Executive 

citizens who not only are honest and 
hink straight but also let their legislators and executives know 
what they are thinking. 

Activity 20 

I. To the proj^r city or town official write about a choked drain in 
your neighborhood, dangerous holes in the streets, street ob- 
structions, or another matter which needs his attention. 

Z ‘=°"8ressman or assemblyman to convince or per- 

to the imyor or another city or town official, urging that 

he exert his mfluence in favor of better schools, school building^ 

police protecbon street cleaning, parks, or another improvement' 

4 - Your school needs a new building, an addition, a swimming pool' 
a ^mnasium, an athletic field, or additional Equipment. wSe 
to the president of the Board of Education. ^ ^ 








9105 120 Street 
Richmond Hill, New York 
April 2, 19 — 

The Honorable Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
Mayor of the City of New York 
City Hall 

New York, New York 
Dear Sir: 

In the Herald Tribune of March 30 I read 
that the city is planning to provide in the near 
future more and better playgrounds for the 
children of New York. May I offer my congratu- 
lations to you and your co-workers for under- 
taking this project? 

I realize that lack of funds and of suit- 
able sites will prevent the city from providing 
with playgrounds all the sections in which they 
are needed. I should like to suggest, however, 
one community in which live many young children 
without a place to play — the section running 
south along 119 Street from Jamaica Avenue to 
Atlantic Avenue and east to 125 Street. 

Some of the children in this vicinity en- 
danger their lives by playing ball or other 
games in the streets, while others gather in a 
now unused part of the Long Island Railroad 
freight yard on 119 Street. My suggestion is 
that this unused part of the freight yard be 
converted into a playground for the children 
of the community. 

The land could be obtained at a nominal 
cost, and the erection of a playground would be 
a civic improvement of which we could all be 
/proud. , 

Very truly yours, 

{Miss) Elizabeth Wilson 
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Commending Good Service or Calling Attention 
to Poor Service 

When a salesman or other worker has been unusually cour- 
teous and helpful, you can express your appreciation in a 
practical way by writing to his employer. Be specific; tell 
exactly in what respects the worker was outstanding. If pos- 
sible, identify the employee by name or number. Otherwise 
describe him or tell where he works. 

When it is necessary to call attention to poor service, keep 
your temper. State your grievance briefly, specifically, and 
courteously. Avoid petty faultfinding. At the end of the letter 
express your confidence that the store or company will take 


Activity 21 

ter commending good service or calling attention to 
Be courteous and specific. 


Refusing a Request 

Occasionally everyone finds it necessary to refuse a request. 
Jch a letter requires special tact. Express your regret at dis- 
ipomting the reader. If you wish, you may close by ex- 
essing the hope that at some future date you can be of service. 

Activity 22 

Jean Atkms, secretary of the Dramatic Club (supply school and 
addre^) has requested Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New 

produce “The Saturday Evenins- 
Ghost without the payment of the rnvaltv nf 
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Canada Ginger Ale, Incorporated 

100 East Forty-second Street 
New York City 

June 15, 19 — 


Mrs. Ralph Sutton 
115 Market Street 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Dear Mrs. Sutton 


We have received your request for tickets 
and wish to express our appreciation for your 
interest in our radio program "Information, 
Please." 


Because this unusual program is never re- 
hearsed before it goes on the air, the princi- 
pals must maintain an intimate and personalized 
atmosphere during the broadcast. To accomplish 
this, we are obliged to conduct the programs 
from a rather small studio, and because of these 
limited facilities, we now find it impossible 
to invite any more of our radio audience to wit- 
ness the broadcast for some time. 


We sincerely regret our inability to grant 
your request, and earnestly hope you will con- 
tinue as one of our radio audience. 


Very truly yours, 

CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INCORPORATED 
Joseph T, Meade 

Director of Personnel and Public 
Relations 
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MARCH 6. 19- 


MR. JAMES R. DOERING 
147 SECOND STREET 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


HAVE OFFER OP 7500 FOR YOUR HOUSE 
REFERENCES GOOD. WIRE REPLY. 


SMITH REALTY COMPANY 


MARCH 6. 19- 


SMITH REALTY COMPANY 
flagstaff, ARIZONA 


OFFER NOT ACCEPTED 
4000 IS PAID DOWN. 


WILL TAKE 8000 IF 


JAMES R. DOERING 


I. ne telegram is written in an abbreviated style. Most con- 
junctions, prepositions, and articles are omitted, and adjec- 
tives and adverbs are used sparingly. Yet clearness is the first 
essential of a telegram; and brevity, the second. Notice that 
the telegram has no salutation or complimentary close and that 
the numbers are written in figures. 

Counting Words 

The minimum charge is for ten words. Each additional 

thousand is counted as two words- 
JiJty thousand, as two; 4000,0.5 one; 50000, as one. Five figures 
are counted as one word. Dictionary words, names of coun- 
tries, cities, towns, and states, and some abbreviations are each 
raunted as one word: cent, cannot. New York City, North 

Dakota, C.O.D A.M., O.K. The following are counted as two 
words each: Pennsylvania Railroad, Jamas Corson. The name 
nd address of the sender and the receiver are not charcr<-d fnr 
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but a title like “Football Mauager” after the signature is 
counted. Punctuation marks are sent without charge. 

Might Letter 

The night letter is a telegram sent at night to be delivered 
the next morning. The rate for a fifty- word night letter is 
the same as for a ten-word day telegram. 

Day Letter 

If the message cannot be compressed into ten words and 
need not be delivered immediately, a day letter may be sent. 
A fifty- word day letter costs one and one half times as much 
as a telegram. 

Radiogram 

Messages sent to and from ships at sea are transmitted by 
radio and called radiograms. Telegraph companies now oflier 
this service also between a few large cities in the United States. 
The rate for an intercity radiogram is the same as that for a 
telegram, but more words may be included in the message. 

Activity 23 

1. Telegraph to the Newark Airport, New Jersey, for a reservation 
to Chicago on a plane leaving tomorrow at eleven o’clock in 
the morning. 

2. As manager of a baseball team cancel a game by telegraph. It is 
raining, and even if the rain stops, the field will be muddy and 

■ soggy. ^ ■ 

3. On an automobile trip your expenses are substantially higher 
than you anticipated. Telegraph home for money. 


li 


ii 


Other Types of Business Letters 

Activity -,24 

Jot down points to be kept in mind in writing each type of 
letter. Outline your letter by paragraphs before writing it. • 

I. As manager of a school team write to another school to arrange 
a game. Be specific about the place, available dates, expenses, 
officials, and division of gate receipts. 


■-"-r::"'"'/:'' 
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2. Invite another school or a society of another school to hold a 
joint contest — debate, algebra contest, art contest, or pro- 
nunciation contest. 

3. Ask a college to send you a catalog or a bulletin giving informa- 
tion about expenses, entrance requirements, and courses. 

4. Write to Dieges & Clust, 17 John Street, New York City, about 
class pins. Ask for designs and prices. 

5. Write to the president of the Alumni Association, urging the 
establishment of a fund to help needy pupils. Explain why the 
fund is needed. Suggest a plan for raising the money and 
administering the fund. 

6. Before mailing a business letter you have written at home 00 
your own account or for your father or mother, show it to your 
teacher, 

ADVERTISING AND SELLING 

Salesmanship 

“Good salesmanship is selling goods that won’t come back 
to customers who will.” Fred F. French says, “To gain a 
prospect’s confidence you must first show him that you are 
truthful. To show him that, you must be truthful.” Second, 
you must know your goods and really believe in them. 

The three parts of a personal sale are the approach, the 
demonstration, and closing the sale. First, by putting yourself 
in the customer’s place and talking with him, not at him, 
“overcome the instinctive antagonism to being sold.” Next, 
earnestly and quickly demonstrate the merits of your article. 
Talk to the customer; don’t recite a memorized piece. Show 
the customer just what your product will do for him. Defend 
the article tactfully, keeping in mind that a critic may become 
a buyer. Finally, wdthout giving offense, assume that the cus- 
tomer or prospective customer will buy, and talk quantity, 
terms, or date of delivery. If he hesitates, continue the dem- 
onstration. A successful salesman knows his merchandise and 
his competitors’ but doesn’t attack his competitors. 





Activity 25 

Sell to the class a book, a game, a magazine, a novelty, a machine, 
the school paper, or another article, or tickets for a game, play, 






CouTtesv of Yom Schools* laming, Mmiom 


The demonstration — selling a refrigerator to a reluctant customer 
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concert, or other entertainment. If possible, have the article in 
class. Gzve the pupils a chance to ask questions. 

WiitingCkssiEedAdveitisements 

Because every word in an advertisement costs money brevity 
K essential. Cram all the facts into a few words. If you have 
lost or found something, give sufficient details for recognition 
Describe briefly but clearly an article you wish to rent, sell’ 
advertisement for a position include 'your 
quahhcations, experience, and the type of work you desire. 
^ ou may give an address, a telephone number, or a box num- 
ber to which replies may be directed. 


Activity 26 

In each of the following, what information is given? 


ACCOUNTANT , senior; bookkeeper,! 

educated, enei^etic, reliable, urgently! 
^ks interview; salary, $17; references. 
Joseph, 331 Central Ave., Brooklyn 


[SlffiNOGRAPHER, rapid; assistant] 
bookkeeper; switchboard, billing, busi- 
F^^chines; experienced; $12. Tivoli 


JACKSON HEIGHTS — Large sunny 
room, cro^ventilation, kitchen privi-i 
leges; r^aonable; suitable 1 or 2 business 
women. HAvemeyer 6-2282. 


REWARD return star sapphire ring lost 
July 16 on links at Fresh Meadow 
^untry Qub. Wm. M. Mortimer a., 
ill John St. BEekman a-7622. 


Activity 27 

1 . Write a position wanted advertisement, 

2. Write a lost or a found advertisement, 
is lost, make it easy to identify your jxit. 

3. Write an advertisement offering something for sale — bicycle 
^emical set, radio, refrigerator, automobile, for example. ’ 

4. Write an adverUsement offering to purdiase something 


If your cat or dog 



UNIT EIGHTEEN 



The Classbook and Individual Booklet 

What a Chssbook Is 

A CLASSBOOK is a collection of the best work of the members 
of the class. Each pupil may write a chapter on some sub- 
topic of a large subject chosen by the class, or the classbook 
may be a collection of miscellaneous contributions — the best 
short stories, essays, poems, plays, descriptions, letters, reports, 
and speeches of the term. The typewritten or pen-written 
book, either bound or placed in a spring binder, may be ex- 
hibited and then added to the school library. 

Uniformity 

If the classbook is to be built around a broad subject, each 
pupil first selects a subtopic or has one assigned to him. The 
class may then work out a uniform outline to be used in every 
chapter, and decide just how the work is to be arranged, how 
the source of information taken from a book or magazine is 
to be indicated, and what topics are to be treated in intro- 
ductory chapters. For example, one class preparing a book 
on ‘‘Careers for Youth” decided that each pupil should write 
on these topics: (i) work, (2) opportunities in the field, (3) re- 
muneration, (4) preparation, (5) qualities of a successful 
worker, (6) advantages and disadvantages of the occupation. 

Problems of Young People 

Here are subtopics chosen by the members of a class that 
wrote a classbook on “The Problems of Young People” : 

1. Honesty in school 6. Work versus school 

2. Honesty out of school 7. Marriage versus a career for a 

3. Leisure hobbies girl 

4. How to attain self-reliance 8. Shall I follow the crowd or be 

5. What price popularity? a nonconformist? 
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9. Breaking bad habits 

10. Shall I go to college? 

1 1 . Friends — how to make and 
keep them 

12. Athletics and scholarship 
13- Friendship of high school 

girls and boys 

14. Lookir^ ahead 

15. Profanity and vulgarity 

16. Choosing a vocation 

17. A movie or a book tonight? 

18. Religion — what shall I be- 
lieve in? 

19. Thrift 

20. How to study effectively 


21 . The student’^ attitude to- 
ward school and teachers 

22. Health makes wealth 

23. Nervousness before an audi- 
ence 

24. To whom shall I go for ad- 
vice? 

25. A common-sense view of 
lying 

26. Gambling, petty and other- 
wise 

27. Smoking 

28. Drinking 

29. A proper attitude toward 
parents 


Places of Interest 

inlr^Yorl^^Citv ••‘J- "f Interest 

m XNew Yoik City, divided the subject into five lar^e tonics 
Zsir Transportation Cente^f EdtEL 

Archta B-Wings. 


I lie OIHII 


^ When the individual contributions are well under wav tl 
editorial staff should be chosen: an editor in chirf Xee 
our associate editors, two art editors, and two publishers Tl 

ana correcting the work; they collect the final chanters co 
orm ™beX™ work" L ’b“ 

if TeSe . P’-'P"' “■e title page, dedicatio. 

seem fom £ ^ and index. The art edito, 

illustrations fo draw an appropriate cover design an 

i pSe r ^ “"•'ibnrior 

« hte'^ place it in a™”” hfaS 

Sn.S« *■’' “ “Ucct fromL clas 

pennies or nickels enough to pay the bill. 




Ciassbook frontispiece 


Arrangement of Material 

The finished ciassbook should look as nearly as possible like 
a regular book and should include the following parts: 

I. Title page, on which may appear the name of the book 
(selected by class vote) , the name of the class which is pub- 
lishing it, the name of the high school, and the place and date 
of publication. : 
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2. Editorial staff page, bearing the names of the editors the 

publishers, and the faculty adviser. ’ 

3. Preface usually a brief statement of the purpose of the 
book. 

4 - T able of contents — a list of the contributions in the order 
m which they appear in the book, with names of authors and 
page numbers. When in doubt, consult the table of contents 
of a textbook. If the classbook consists of miscellaneous con- 
tributions, group them under general headings: poetry short 
stories, essays, book reviews, editorials, and the like. 

5. Contributions. 

6. Index the names of the contributors arranged alpha- 
betically with the numbers of the pages on which their con- 
tributions appear. 


Who’s Who 

Most classes enjoy publishing a “Who’s Who” in th 
books. ^ In some classes each student brings in a sna 
himself. These are mounted in alphabetical order on t 
lar paper, and each student signs his name under his 
^ autobiography, and the i 

Whos Who IS inserted before the index. The fi 
autobiography suggests topics for a uniform outline. 

Marion Wright 

Bom. Providence, Rhode Island, December 3, IQ— . 

Residence. 8838 118 Street, Richmond Hill. 

Description. My eyes are brown. My hair is brownish i 
we used to call it dishwater blond, but I’ve noticed that au 

differ. At present the ends are curled. Mv nose is hearthr 
small and snub. 

Schools attended. P. S. 

Kew Gardens, five ’ 
a half years. 

Activities. Tennis 

Favorite amusement 
sneak around the re 


gon ^oucnj, and swimming. 

lothing I like to do better than to 
the lake in a canoe with someone 
ot frogs. The sport lies in being 
hich are the only part of him ex- 
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posed, and then get a slug between them. I don’t like shooting 
rabbits, lions, or deer; but frogs — nothing like it. 

Famriie author, I think that I like Axel Munthe best of any of the 
authors whose work I have read. His San Michele, in my opinion, 
is an unusual and fascinating book. Lincoln Steffens is also very 
interesting. Fve started to read his Autobiography, but every time 
I get into it Mother lends it to someone, so I haven’t made much 
progress lately. 

Favorite study. Here there is a conflict. I like economics because 
it is so stimulating and French because it is so restful. All of which, 
I suppose, goes to prove something or other. 

Something I do fairly well If the accent is on '‘ffairly,” I believe I 
can put down playing the piano. Although I haven’t taken lessons 
for a long time, I like to try new selections. When homework gets 
tedious, there is no greater relaxation for me than playing. I enjoy 
too making up little pieces for myself but seem to be the only one 
who appreciates them. 

Most interesting experience. It was my first dance. I was to wear 
my first evening gown and wrap. Because I went with a slightly 
older group, I would have died rather than admit that this was a 
new thrill for me. Towards the middle of the evening the orchestra 
leader announced that the next number would be an elimination 
dance. My escort went forward and received number twelve. 
When we had danced a few minutes, the music stopped. 

“hlumber twelve!” sang out the leader. 

“Fve got it! Fve got it!” I shrieked out, joyfully grabbing the 
ticket from my bewildered escort and running toward the orchestra. 
I was completely squelched when the leader bent over and quietly 
said, You’re out.” 

Flans after leaving high school. I want to go to Northwestern 
University and take two years of Liberal Arts, then finish up with 
two years at Medill, Northwestern’s school of journalism. Then . . . 
then I shall try to get a job. 

Cksshook Foim 

A uniformly typed book is more attractive than a pen- 
written one. Here are suggestions: 

1. Use one side of heavy typewriting paper. 

2. Begin each contribution on a new page. 

3. Five spaces from the top of each page center the title of 
the article in all capitals. 
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4. On the first page of an article center the author’s name 
two spaces below the title in capitals and small letters. 

5. Set the marginal stops at 20 and 75. 

6. Double space except for a triple space after the heading 
of the page — that is, after the title or the title and author. 

7. At the bottom of the page leave a margin of about three 
quarters of an inch. 

8. Indent each paragraph five spaces. 

If it is impossible to type the book, each pupil should copy 
his contributions carefully on uniform paper. Write on both 
sides of the paper, turning it as you turn the pages of a book. 
Leave a margin of an inch and a half on the side of the paper 
to be bound and a half inch on the other side. 

Activity 

The class may plan and write a classbook on the beauty in nature 
and outdoor life; concerts, operas, and current art exhibitions; 
the best use of leisure time; the development of personality; human 
relations; manners for high school pupils; health; places of interest 
in our city or community; colleges; magazines; travel; favorite 
books; our state; our country; American problems; problems of 
youth or careers for youth; present-day authors; captains of in- 
dustry; the greatest living Americans; experiences in school ci: out 
of school. Or the class may publish in a classbook the best writing 
of its members during the term. 


When the classbook is completed, it is customary to set aside 
a day in class as Publication Day, The editor in chief presides, 
explains the duties, responsibilities, and trials of the editors, 
and introduces the other speakers. The art editor and the 
publisher tell what they did in the preparation of the book 
and show the class the illustrations and the binding. Then 
selected because their contributions are entertaining, in- 
read their whole articles or parts of them , 
are chosen by the editors and notified in advance 
a chance to practice reading what they 
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Lettering, sketching, and planning layout of the classbook 


' ' CourUsy of Our Schools, Los Anoeles, CoMfornia 

Writing for another form of school publication — the school paper 
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THE INDIVIDUAL BOOKLET 

Instead of classbooks some classes prepare individual book- 
lets. In size and contents pupil booklets vary widely. If, for 
example, each pupil writes during the term two informal es- 
says, a book review, an article on personality, and a short 
poem, these five pieces of writing may be assembled in a 
booklet. Frequently each pupil writes for his book a number 
of chapters on a topic in which he is especially interested — 
for example, one of the subjects listed on page 362 for class- 
books or a topic like aviation, fashions, music, broadcasting, 
or recent scientific discoveries. 

Instead, a pupil may use the booklet as a help in developing 
his special talent and as a way to publish his creative writing 
of the term. The pupil who enjoys poetry and likes to write 
poetry may include his own verse and some of the best poems 
he has read recently. The story writer may publish incidents 
and a short story. The journalist may include his editorials, 
news stories, feature stories, interviews, and sports stories. 

How to Construct the Booklet 

1. Find a good name for your booklet. In one class six 
pupils devised or selected these titles for their booklets: ‘‘Class 
Echoes,’’ “Aiming to Please,” “Bright Spots,” “Odds and 
Ends,’’ “The Ink Spot,’’ “Pen Points.’’ 

2. Write on one side of the paper and number pages in the 
upper right corner. 

3. Start each article on a new sheet. 

4. Write legibly. If you type your booklet, turn to the hints 
on “Classbook Form,” pages 361-362. Note items i, 2, 5,6, 7,8. 

5. Include drawings, snapshots, pictures, charts. 

6. Include a table of contents. For guidance examine the 
table of contents of a book. 

7. Bind the book attractively. Some students staple their 
books; others fasten the pages within an oak tag folder; still 
others bind their books with ribbon, cord, or tape. 

8. On the front cover draw a design or picture and print 
the title and the name of the author. Examine the front 
covers of your textbooks. 
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Precis 

What a Precis Is 

A PRECIS (pronounced pray-see) is an accurate, clear, concise, 
orderly summary of a selection in about one third or one fourth 
the number of words of the original. It is a passage boiled 
down so that only the essential ideas are left. 

Value of Precis-Writing 

In the rush of our modern civilization we are likely to skim 
not only newspapers but also magazines and books. Often 
our minds wander as our eyes hastily glance over the printed 
words. As a result we grasp but a fraction of what we read. 
By forcing us to stop, look, and consider, precis-writing breaks 
this slovenly habit and is therefore an effective antidote to 
mental laziness. 

In the second place precis-writing trains us to express our 
thoughts exactly, clearly, and concisely. By precis-writing we 
learn also to separate the chaff from the wheat and to organize 
our material. While we listen to a speaker, for example, we 
automatically make orderly written or mental notes of im- 
portant points, and thus carry away an intelligent and com- 
prehensive idea of what was said. As we read, we search out 
the important points, note their arrangement, and thus learn 
to organize our own thoughts on a topic. 

How to Read a DifRcult Sentence 

1 . When possible, know the central idea of the entire poem, 
article, or chapter, and of the paragraph of which the sentence 
is a part. 

2. Look up in the dictionary the meaning of puzzling words. 

3. Look up allusions which are new to you. 
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4. In imagination see the pictures suggested by descriptive 
words and figures of speech. ■ ^ 

*1, words, think what their relation in 

thought IS, and m this way find the central idea of the sen 

tence. , , 

6. Separate a long or difficult sentence into the princinal 
clause (or clauses) and subordinate clauses, and find the sub 
ject and the verb of each clause. ° 


Activity i 

Paraphrasing is giving the meaning in other words sometimpc 

illustration. Find the meaning of 
the following sentences; then paraphrase them: ^ 

1. Time wasted is existence, used is life. 

2. He IS a skilled window dresser of his own personality. 

„ . r r., . . — H. H. Munro 

3. t was a face filled with broken commandments. 

, rp, . — John Masefield 

4. The conversauon fainted again, and again Mr. Lacey leant 

forward with restoratives. ~ Anne Parrish ^ ^ 

5. No man has a good enough memory to make a successful liar. 

c -p, I -I j ■ p , „ Abraham Lincoln 

o. 1 he child is father of the man. 

7. Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 

separated!'"" ‘o be 

9 - ^hen faith is lost, when honor dies, the man is dead. 

10. 1 he lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact: 

bell can hold, 

bees Helen s beauty in a brow of Egypt: 

The poet s eye, in a fine frenzy roUin^ 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven- 

And as imagination bodies forth ’ 

1 he forms of things unknovra, the poet’s pen 

A local habitation and a name. -S hakespeare 

n. He who would search for pearls must dive below. 
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Suggestions for 


Writing a Pr&is 


1. Read the selection carefully two or three times. Do not 
skim. Concentrate. Then in your own mind answer the ques- 
tion, “What is the author’s purpose?” In the light of the pur- 
pose you find, give the selection a title. 

2. Reread the selection word by word and sentence by sen- 
tence. Don’t skip any words, for often understanding a pas- 
sage may depend upon a single word. Look for key words or 
key phrases which point to the main idea. 

3. With the general idea in mind, underscore or list the 
thoughts which develop the main idea, or make a topical out- 
line. 

4. You are now ready to write your precis. Remember that 
you are to boil down the author’s thoughts and are not to in- 
corporate your ideas on the subject. Don’t give excessive space 
to secondary thoughts or omit vital ideas. Preserve the pro- 
portion of the original. Summarize the second half of the se- 
lection as thoroughly as the first. Omit quotations, figures of 
speech, most illustrations, and all unnecessary words. Use 
your own language. 

5. Make the precis a smooth, pointed composition about one 
third or one fourth as long as the selection. Show clearly the 
relation of ideas to each other. Use such connectives as then, 
also, moreover, however. 

6. Rewrite your first draft, substituting, wherever you can, 
a w’ord for a phrase or a phrase for a clause or a sentence. 
Make your condensation clear, direct, grammatical. 


Preparing a Precis 

Let’s see how to prepare a precis of the following selection 
of 260 words. ■ 

In your reading you must have in view some definite aim — 
some aim other than the wish to derive pleasure. I conceive that to 
give pleasure is the highest end of any work of art, because the 
pleasure procured from any art is tonic, and transforms the life into 
which it enters. But the maximum of pleasure can only be obtained 
by regular effort, and regular effort implies the organization of that 
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walking is a glorious exercise; it is the walking 
itseli which IS glorious. Nevertheless, when setting out for walkino 
exercise, the sane man generally has a subsidiary aim in view. He 
says to himself either that he will reach a given point, or that he will 
progress at a given speed for a given distance, or that he will remain 
on his feet for a given time. He organizes his effort, partly in order 
that he may combine some other advantage with the advantage 
ol walking, but pnncipally in order to be sure that the effort shall 
be an adequate effort. The same with reading. Your paramount 
aim in poring over literature is to enjoy, but you will not fully 
achieve that aim unless you have also a subsidiary aim which 
necessitates the measurement of your energy. Yonr subsidiary 
aim may be aesthetic, moral, political, religious, scientific, erudite^ 
^ou may devote yourself to a man, a topic, an epoch, a nation a 
aranch of literature, an idea — you have the widest latitude in the 
- loice of an objective; but a definite objective you must have.^ 

— Arnold Bennett 

Author’s purpose: To point out the necessity of a definite ob- 
jective in reading ^ ucnniie oo- 

Suggested title: Reading with a Purpose 


Precis (75 words) 

arfrX derived from any 

Sisure t hlTmTh* of reading. Since 

h'" ■■ T ^ himself, hould Sd a 

econdary aim which caUs his energies into play. The natum of 
this secondary aim IS immaterial; it may be, for example to learn 
about science, politics, a man, or a nation. ^ 
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I 

Are good students in high schooi more likely than others to be- 
come good students in college? Professor Walter F. Dearborn tried 
to answer that question for the State of Wisconsin. He compared 
the records of hundreds of students at the University of Wisconsin 
with their records in various high schools. He found that above 
eighty per cent of those who were in the first quarter of their high 
schooi classes remained in the upper half of their classes throughout 
the four years of their university course, and that above eighty 
per cent of those who were in the lowest quarter in their high 
school classes failed to rise above the line of mediocre scholarship in 
the university. The parallelism is so striking that we are justified 
in concluding that, except in scattering cases, promise in the high 
school becomes performance in the college. Indeed, only one 
student out of nearly five hundred in this investigation who fell 
among the lowest quarter in the high school attained the highest 
rank in the university. Of course, a boy may loaf in high school 
and take his chance of being the one exception among five hundred. 
But he would hardly be taking a sporting chance; it would be rather 
a fooFs chance. The risk would be less in going over Niagara 
Falls in a barrel.^ — William Trufant Foster 

2 

A simple experiment will distinguish two types of human nature. 
Gather a throng of people and pour them into a ferryboat. By the 
time the boat has swung into the river you will find that a certain 
proportion have taken the trouble to climb upstairs in order to be 
out on deck and see what is to be seen as they cross over. The rest 
have settled indoors to think what they will do upon reaching the 
other side, or perhaps lose themselves in apathy ot tobacco smoke. 
But leaving out those apathetic, or addicted to a single enjoyment, we 
may divide all the alert passengers on the boat into two classes — • 
those who are interested in crossing the river and those who are 
merely interested in getting across. And we may divide all the 
people on the earth, or all the moods of people, in the same way. 
Some of them are chiefly occupied with attaining ends, and some 
with receiving experiences. The distinction of the two will be more 
marked when we name the first kind practical, and the second 
poetic, for common knowledge recognizes that a person poetic or 



^ Reprinted from Should Students Study? by permission of the publisher. Harper 
& Brothers. 
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in a poetic mood is impractical, and a practical person is intolerant 
ofpoetry.i — Max Eastman 

3 

The advance of both pure and applied science is diie, in the first 
place, to improved methods of investigation. Bacon, the great 
English thinker, statesman, and author, who flourished during the 
reign of James I, severely criticized the educational system of the 
Middle Ages, with its exaggerated veneration for the written word 
He proposed, instead, that we gather our knowledge from the 
book of nature. According to Bacon, the scientist should collect 
tabulate, and analyze as many facts as possible, with a view to de- 
tecting the relations between them and of discovering what are 
“causes” and what axe “effects.” This is the method of observation 
and experiment, or induction. No modem scientist relies exclusively 
upon it; he also makes use of deduction. He frames some hypothesis 
to explain the phenomena under investigation, deduces the con- 
sequences which logically follow from the hypothesis, and then 
compares them with the facts as learned by observation or experi- 
ment. If agreement is found, then the hypothesis will be so far 
confirmed; if nonagreement, then the hypothesis may require 
m^ification or perhaps may have to be abandoned altogether.’ 

1 he Darwinian theory of evolution by means of “natural selection” 

IS a good example of a scientific hypothesis in biology. In astronomy 
a good example the nebular hypothesis, according to which our 
own and other solar systems have been produced by the condensa- 
tion of nebulous matter once spread through space. It will be seen 
that patient, plodding investigation does not form the whole of 
Kience; a place exists in it for the farthest flights of the scientific 
imagiiiation.*^ — Hutton Webster 


Upon the occurrence of an accident involving bodily injuries or 
death, or damage to property of others, the Assured shall give im- 
mediate written notice thereof with the fullest information obtain- 
able at the time, to the New York Office of the Company. The 
Assured shall give like notice with full particulars of any claims 
made on account of such accident. If suit is brought to enforce 
such claims, the Assured shall promptly forward to the New York 
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Office of the Company every summons or other process that may be 
sei-ved upon the Assured. Notice given by or on behalf of the 
Assured to any authorized agent of the Company, with particulars 
sufficient to identify the Assured, shall be deemed to be notice to 
the Company. Failure to give notice required to be given by this 
Policy within the time specified therein shall not invalidate any claim 
made by the Assured if it shall be shown that it was not reasonably 
possible to give such notice within the prescribed time and that 
notice was given as soon as was reasonably possible.* 

5 

That man, I think, has had a liberal education, who has been 
so trained in youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, 
and does with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism’ 
it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with 
all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order; ready, 
like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the 
gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is 
stored with a knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of 
Nature and of the laws of her operations; one who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come 
to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who 
has learned to love all beauty, whether of Nature or of art, to 
hate all yileness, and to respect others as himself. 

Such a one, and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal education; 
for he is, as completely as a man can be, in harmony with Nature. 
He will make the best of her, and she of him. They will get on 
together rarely; she as his ever beneficent mother; he as her mouth- 
piece, her conscious self, her minister and interpreter. — Thomas 
Huxley 

6 

Window Shopping 

She stood before a window, looking in 
At lovely trifles women joy to wear: 

Soft silken things — a dainty boutonniere — 

A bright-hued scarf — a gleaming jeweled pin; 

Here at this shrine the age-old feminine 
Urge comes to womankind, gray flare 
Into a blaze'again; caught in its snare 
It is a bond that makes them all akin. 

* Reprinted by permission of the Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Ciompany, 
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Her features glowed — the years had slipped away; 

She saw herself transformed in youth’s attire, 

Forgetful of each stinted yesterday 

When poverty had quenched ail bright desire; 

Then irony took the stage and closed the play 
And raked the ash upon a smouldering fire.^ 

. — Margaret E. Bruner 


»|*>The World is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts aw^ay, a sordid boon! 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gather’d now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not. — Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, — 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

— William Wordsworth 


I met a traveler from an antique land, 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 

The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed. 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!” 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

."•—Percy. Bysshe Shelley, “Ozymandias” 


^ Reprinted by permission of the author and Contemporary Verse* 
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Try Tour Skill 

1. From the assignment for tomorrow in history, economics, 

chemistry, physics, biology, physiography, or any other science, 
pick one or more paragraphs which seem difficult to you. Make 
a precis of the passage, applying the rules for reading difficult 
sentences to help you understand the ideas. 

2. Write a precis of the selections on pages 253-254, 306-307, 
465-466. 

3. Write a precis of a paragraph or a longer selection read 
aloud to you. Probably for the first exercise of this sort your 
teacher will read the selection twice. Later you will be ex- 
pected to get the gist or main points of the selection from a 
single reading. During the reading you may take notes if you 
wish to. 

4. Summarize orally a selection. Use periods after your 
sentences; do not make your summary one long sentence 
joined by and-urs. 

5. Write a summary of a speech heard over the radio. Build 
efficient sentences (Handbook, pages 540-566). Punctuate cor- 
rectly (Handbook, pages 567-588). 

6. For a readers’ digest prepare an entertaining, accurate 
summary of a magazine article. Perhaps your class will decide 
to assemble these digests or the best of them in a booklet. 


♦ 


4 . 
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Answering Questions ‘ 

Getting Ready to Answer Questions 

There is as much of a technique in intelligent studying as there 
IS in executing the latest dance step. Studying with a view tc 
answering questions - working actively and purposefully, not 

cquire. How to Study is a subject for a book, but here are 
conMpn?T*^*°”* answer questions with 

confidence because you are well prepared: 

^ I. Set asWe a fixed time of the day for studying and allow 
no mterniptions while you are at work. 

Tf n^‘ f well-ventilated place for study 

If possible, have a desk or table you can call your own If vou 
study m a room where other members of the family are plaving 

npns ' gather together all necessary materials- 

pens, pencils, erasers, books, paper, notebooks, ruler. 

oants tJ! "" unnecessary books and 

papers. They not only get in your way but also draw vour 
attention away from your work. ^ 

fali'afS” ^ *"■ O" 

previous day. Thorough knowledge of yesterday’s lesson will 
help you to understand advance work. 

7- "Tackle the most difficult assignment first. After vou have 
conquered .hat, you can p^ceed couBdenct yZ other 

8. Concentrate. Exclude irrelevant thoughts- don’t dav 

9 . Read carefully but not too slowly, fixing- in mind the 

D»"’t memori J'„ordslomZtook! 




- — TO aig out meanings 

and increase your word hoard. ° 

1 1. Look for points emphasized. Pay special attention to 

information in Italics or boldface type. 

^ 12. Notme chapter and paragraph headings and topic sen- 
tences. They tell you what to expect. . 

13. If there is a summary at the end of the chapter, read it 
with particular care. 

14. When you think you have a clear idea of the subiect 
close your book and recite aloud what you have learned. If 
a topic IS hazy in your mind, reread the passage and recite to 
yourself again. Devote the major part of your time to the 
work you find most difficult. 

15. Sometimes outline the work you are studying or take 

notes on It. r 8 i-d-Ke 

16. Think of questions your teacher may ask, and prepare 

to answer them in detail. p pare 

17. Work intensely Set a reasonable time for completing 

to carry out your schedule^ 
_i8. When studying a difficult subject, stop every 20 or 20 
nunutes and exercise for a minute or two. ^ 

19. Review fi-equently. 

20. Talk over with your family and fellow students what 

impn^don. 


Reciting in Class 

i i a ““'ver to 

! I ^ ““ completely, and organizes his material intelligcntlv 

1 answer is exceUent. mieiiigentiy, 

; ; ;i. Listen carefully to the question. How many points must 

; you cover in your answer? ^ ^ * 

^ volunteer quietly. Listen pa- 

. tioitly and courteously while other pupils recite. ^ 

ioinsentenJl?v’^*^^:/ sentences. Don’t 

join sentences with ands and urs. 

, 4 - Whenever possible, answer the question briefly in your 
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first sentence. . Include in the answer the key words of the ques- 
tion. Then continue with supporting facts, details, and illus- 
trations. 

5, Answer completely. Don’t make your instructor drag 
the information from you piece by piece. If you definitely 
don’t know the answer, say so. Don’t waste the class’s time by 

bluffing. 

6. If someone tries to prompt you, refuse his assistance. 

Tests md Examinations 

Because promotion and a high rating in school and out of 
school frequently depend on answering questions, the ability 
to hit the nail on the head in an examination is valuable to 
everyone. When one of your friends has sailed through his 
examinations with a ninety in every subject, have you ever 
said, “Oh, he just has the knack of taking examinations!” — - as 
if this mysterious “knack” were a birthright like blue eyes? If 
your ambition is to play a good tennis game, you don’t just sit 
on the bench and marvel at the experts. You get out on the 
court and play. You know that only a study of the game, 
years of practice, and self-control in competition will ever get 
you into the championship class. Why not use the same tech- 
nique in passing examinations? Know the rules of the examina- 
tion game; prepare carefully; work steadily and thoughtfully 
in the examination room. 

How to Take "an Examination 

The examination marks of people equally well prepared and 
equally intelligent sometimes differ by thirty per cent or more. 
Care and thought in the examination account for the difference. 
Perhaps these examination suggestions will help you to write 
„ better answers. 

1. Keep up with your work from day to day. » No one can 
absorb by cramming for three hours all the information covered 
in a five months’ course. 

2. Review your notes. Master thoroughly points the teacher 
stressed in class. Repeat often with the book closed. 
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3. Think what questions you are likely to be asked. Write 
out complete answers to probable questions. 

4. Study previous examination papers to see what tvne of 
questions you will probably be called upon to answer. 

5 - To discover your weak points look over your previoiK^ 

test papers in the same subject. previous 

6. Be in good physical condition. Sleep at least eight hours 
the night before the examination. Eat a substantial breakfast 

7. Have all your tools — pencil, eraser, blotter, and a 

fountain pen filled with ink. > u a 

8. Be sure to arrive on time. 

9 - In the examination first read the entire question paper 
jotting down a few part answers as you read ^ ’ 

10. Make a time schedule. Assign more time to a twentv- 
.rf question than to a ten per cent one. Follow yotir 

■ cdule approximately. If you have only twenty minutes for a 
composition, you are expected to write the best coVsition you 
can in twenty minutes, not in an hour. Save at lea^t one S 

of your examination time for revision at the end of the period 

Nnmh. T question or part of a question required' 
lion the examina- 

each fuSot 

12, Omit a line between answers 

>'“ ' 

whatifShf™”-]?®'” *“ question, know exactly 

wnat It calls for. Then proceed Straight to the point. 

facts voi know" Jot down all the 

nrrlp ^ r< tbc topic; then arrange them in logical 

unified answr ir^^^E you m 11 be able to write a complete, 
first on practice I™® enough, write every answer ■ 

; , A ^eep you from wandering from the 

what is calfod fo7”“°‘^ examiner that you are giving just 
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17. Answer in paragraph form unless the question ' dearly 
indicates that the answer is to be a list, an outline, or a table. 
If a question having three parts calls for a short answer, build 
one paragraph; if for a longer answer, use a paragraph for 
each point. 

18; Answer the question completely; be sure that your 
answer touches every point in the question, but don’t waste 
your time giving information not called for or trying to conceal 
your ignorance in a multiplicity of words. Your filling up space 
without saying anything may amuse your teacher but will not 
deceive him. Write fully but stick to the point. In a question 
calling for discussion don’t just state the fact; develop and 
illustrate it. 

19. Vary the sentence structure. Use some complex sen- 
tences, participles, appositives, and sentences with something 
besides adjectives before the subjto. 

20. Don’t abbreviate. Write out and^ the United States^ 
President^ and Professor, 

21. Write neatly and plainly. Use blue-black or black ink 
of good quality — not a glaring red or a watery mixture that 
will fade before the teacher’s eyes. Examiners are only human 
and are irritated by slovenly or undecipherable manuscript. 
An examination that is easy to read seems clearer than an al- 
most illegible one and receives a higher mark. 

22. In your revision reread the questions thoroughly and see 
whether you have answered them pointedly and completely. 
Watch for mistakes in spelling, grammar, punctuation, capi- 
talization, word choice, and sentence structure. Watch espe- 
cially for two serious errors: putting a period after a sentence 
fragment and running separate sentences together without 
periods or capitals. When you make a change, either erase 
neatly or strike out with a single straight line. Use the caret 
for insertions. If you cross out occasionally a commonplace, 
vague, or inaccurate word and substitute a specific, picture- 
making, or accurate word, the examiner will know that you 
have revised thoughtfully. 

23. Keep cool. Remember that you are doing exactly the " 
same kind of work that you have been doing in class day after day. 

Four common causes , of failure in examinations are (i j. 'the 
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omission of an answer through oversight or lack of time (2) th^ 
omission of part of an answer, (3) poor organization and 
rangement of answers, and (4) misinterpreting questions. The 
first two may be avoided by following a time schedule and 

checking the parts of questions as you answer them. Avoiding- 

the last two requires practice and thought. ^ 

Analyzing Questions 

Activity i 

Show that one pupil analyzed the question and that the other 

]ust glanced at the question and began to write. 

Question 

In the literary work that an author produces, he freouentlv 

ofTe tr V” in correcting abuses, (c) a sensl 

he tragic. Select one of these and in a paragraph illustrate vour 
point by means of at least two works (other than Dlavsi stuHieH 
read during your English course. ^ 

Answer i 

in medium for expressing delivht 

feels itself hemmed in by The^ 'Th ^ 

by the heavens, unfirburieS S'be^oTh 

fta erring 4"nTi, ^ r“aS'„“dToT‘"’^ f 

dash of rain washes the ^ssing eartrawf 'f" 

radiant feeiing' onlv nitw f i. ^ • away from it, and it rises, 

world. ■ “al^S S S’- Ir 

the beautiro of 

My soul is all out of me — let fall 
«n ij T leaf; prithee, let no bird call.” 

dd5°t tt™' ““eh” indeed annnnariae, her 
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Answer 2 

Charles Dickens, who was interested in correcting abuses, is my 
favorite author, and I have read three of his books' I liked David 
Coppetfald best, and next to that Nicholas Nickleby and Bleak House. 
David Copperfield is a small boy whose father dies and who is 
mistreated by Mr. Murdstone. He has many adventures in I.ondon, 
in a boys’ school, and finally helps Mr. Micawber, who is usiially 
in jail himself, to send Uriah Keep to jail. It is all very interesting 
and seeks to correct many abuses. 

Delight in life is illustrated in the poetry we read last term. Carl 
Sandburg and Vachel Lindsay especially write fine rhythmic verse. 
‘The Congo” is a musical interpretation of African savagery. Its 
beating drums remind one of the drums in Eugene O’NfilFs 
Emperor Jones ^ a play I also read last term. 

O’Neill’s play is an excellent example of a sense of the tragic. 
Brutus Jones, the “hero” of the play, comes to a tragic death i)ecause 
he tries to oppress the natives who call him Emperor because they 
fear him. They finally revolt and kill him with a silver bullet. 



Activity 2 

Analyze three of the following questions. Make clear just what 
each question calls for. If the question requires the writing of an 
essay, how many paragraphs would you use in the answer? What 
topic would you discuss in each paragraph? 

Example 

Question 

The English department of your high school is revising the home 
reading list (or preparing one for the school) and has asked you to 
co-operate by writing book-notes. Select two books that you have 
read to fulfill the high school supplementary reading requirement, 
give titles and authors, and in a book-note of from 50 to 100 words 
for each explain the author’s purpose in writing the book, sum- 
marize the book very briefly, and give two or more reasons for 
considering it worth reading (or not worth reading). Write a 
similar book-note on a drama studied in high school 

■■ Analysis ■ 

The question calls for three book-notes, one based on a drama 
studied in high school and two on home reading. Each book-note 
should be from 50 to 100 words long and should include (i) title 
and author of the book, (2) explanation of the author’s aim or 
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o^ective — only one asked for — in writing the book, (3) a very 
lef precis, and (4) at least two reasons for recommending (or not 
recommending) the book. lor not 

The question calls for a paragraph for each of the three books. 

1. Compare two novels that you have read in preparation for this 
examination. Use five or more of the following points- chai 
acters, plot, setting, humor and pathos, climaxes, styl^ beginning' 
ending, authors theme or purpose, foreshadowing, suspensf’ 
probability, movement of story, characteristics of the author 

revealed m the novel. To illustrate or prove your points refer 
definitely to the novels. r / l is reier 

2. “The white man has been living in South America a hundred 

years longer than m North America, yet has made less progress 
m the southern continent than in the northern.” Show how this 
difference m progress is due to location, climate, topography 
natural resources, and type of people. ’US 

3. m most of his plays gives us characters that combine 

fies In of his characters quali- 

ties of both sorts. Make clear how these qualities are exhibited 

speeches and acts of each character selected and show how 

these qualities are combined in the person’s nature. 

4. bmte bnefly the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Act 

1928, the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, the^ Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936 and the 

which^l^th As a long-riLe program 

ofAeW^o^™ 

least two of the following merits; make your answer specific 

ide^t presentation of pictures; (2) high 

Srii r (3) portrayal of real piol 

(4) study of human mind and motives. " P ' 

Activity 3 

'■ 0 “- 

tion especially important examina- 

examinatiS? ? Examination Board or scholarship 

sSSSinf^n 1 who has asked you for some 

helpful letter. examination, write a pointed and 


PART II 


Creative English 



UNIT TWENTY-ONE 


Description 

Observing Keenly 

If the stars shone only one night in twenty-five years, how 
people on that happy night would gaze at the heavens and 
maivel! Because they shine almost every night, many people 
haidly notice them and don t know one star from another. 

Our five senses, like a knife, frequently seem to grow dull 
and need whetting by practice in observing attentively and 
thoughtfully like scientists or story WTiters gathering material. 
W hen a person really sees the appearance and actions of people 
in classrooms, houses, offices, department stores, and autos, 
hears the differences in voices, and catches elusive smells and 
shades of touch and taste, he is assembling the raw materials 
out of which to build stories, essays, and poems. 

Activity i 

1 . Pass a store window, trying at one glance to see all it contains. 
Without looking again, note your impressions on a piece of 
paper. Then return to check the accuracy of your observation. 

2. Record everything you see on one street corner on your way to 
school. On your way home add details you omitted. 

3. Describe the store where you buy your groceries (or another 
store) so that everyone in your class can recognize it. Include 
the salesmen and customers. 

4. In school or outside of school observe a person’s appearance 
closely and then watch his actions for five minutes. Then make 
your reader or hearer see what you saw. 

ScientiEc versus Literary Description 

In describing you transmit to others pictures of objects, per- 
sons, and places which have interested or pleased you. These 
pictures can be drawn, however, in two wddely different ways. 
Scientific description presents a precise catalog of details and 
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excludes entirely the writer’s personality and impressions; it 
resembles a diagram. In this type of description are included 
lost and found advertisements, descriptions in scientific text- 
books, and police records. Artistic description, which is used 
m literature of all types, resembles a painting. With a few 
striking details the literary artist sets the reader’s imagination 
to work at completing the picture and transmits to the reader 
the emotions and impressions the writer originally experienced. 

Scientific Description of Air 

Pure air is an invisible mixture of gases; colorless, odorless, and 
tasteless; perfectly elastic and easily compressed. It is very mobile 
and, like all matter, it has weight: about one twelfth of a pound per 
cubic foot. When cooled to a low temperature and compressed 
air changes to a liquid. - Gustav L. Fletcher, Earth Sci^e ' ’ 


Literary Description 

Once more the door banged, and a slight, slim-built boy perhaps 
fifteen years o d, a half-smoked cigarette hanging from one corner 
ot his mouth, leaned in over the high footway. — Kipling 


Activity 2 



How many facts about 
description? 

What facts are given in 
Gheyne? 


air are given in the brief scientific 
the preceding description of Harvey 


A half-smoked cigarette hanging from one comer of his mouth” 
arouses the reader’s imagination to finish the portrait of Harvey 
Gheyne and also to tell what kind of boy he was. What is your 
picture of Harvey? . / 


Writing ScientiGe or Practical Descriptions 

Probably you’re already experienced in writing scientific or 
practical descriptions. In your biology or physiography class 
have you described the structure of a cell or the surface of the 
moon. If not, perhaps you’ve written an advertisement for 


m 

% 
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something lost or found — for example, '‘Boston bulldog; male; 
six months old; brown coat with white markings on face, paws’ 
and back.’’ ’ 

Xhe first essential of scientific or practical description is 
accuracy. Before you write, observe carefully. If your sub- 
ject — air or Mt, Vesuvius, for instance — does not permit of 
firsthand observation, consult authorities for accurate details. 
Steer clear of conjectures or unproved statements. Choose 
words that say exactly what you mean. Avoid vague phrases. 
Write "864,000 miles in diameter,” not "of enormous size' ”* 
If you use technical terms, explain them. 


Volcanoes 

A volcano is an opening in the surface of the earth through 
which lava, gas, and solid materials are erupted. Around the 
opening is a pyramid-shaped cone formed by the erupted material. 
At the top of the cone is the crater, a funnel-shaped depression in 
which lies the orifice of the volcano. 

There are two main types of volcanoes — the explosive and the 
slow. Volcanoes of the former type — Mont Pelee, for example — 
have extremely steep cones of cinders and ashes. During eruption 
lava and gas are hurled far into the air. 

Slow volcanoes, such as those on the Hawaiian Islands, have 
gently sloping sides of hardened lava. Eruption, which may last 
several months, is of a slow, oozing nature. — Pupil 


Activity 3 

Choose one of the following and write a practical or scientific 
description. Be accurate, concise, impersonal. 


I . The solar system 
2.. The brain , 

,3. Kangaroos 

4. The, White House (or an- 
other building) 

5- ■ Niagara' Fails 

6. The Mississippi River (or. 
another river) 

7. A whale ; V' 

8. The heart : 


9, An amoeba 
lO- The lungs 

1 1 . Blood 

12. An automobile 

13. A butterfly 

14. An ant 

15. A jellyfish 

16. A maple tree 

17. ’George 'Washington (or an- 
other famous American) 
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Word Pictures 

To help the reader to see the characters, the setting, and the 
action, the storyteller does with words what the newspaper 
photographer does with a camera or the artist with a brush. 
To paint a vivid word picture you must have a working vo- 
cabulary of descriptive adjectives and adverbs and especially 
of nouns and verbs. Avoid piling up descriptive adjectives 
Discard hackneyed phrases and experiment with original word 
combinations. 

Activity 4 

1. Add four or more picture-bringing, imagination-kindling words 
to each of the following lists: 

Eyes — twinkling, piercing, vacant, protruding, snappy, mis- 
chievous, dreamy > rr-/) * 

Nose — aquiline, Grecian, pug, crooked, stubby 

^ spiky disheveled, unkempt, scraggly, 

ruddy, bloated, impassive, beaming, pallid. 

Voice — raspingf, mellow, , 




description 

a. When we are in trouble, we find who our real friend 

b. The light of friendship is like the light of phosph 
plainest when ail around is dark. 

a. Everybody has some envy in his make-up. 

b. Envy lurks at the bottom of the human heart, like a 

hole. ' ■ ^ 

a. He was nervous and excited. 

b. He was about as calm and collected as a man with St. ’ 
walking a tightrope over Niagara Falls in a hurricane. 

a. She showed in many wavs that she liked him 


A simile is a definitely stated comparison of two unlike ob- 
jects that have one point in common. Regularly as or like is 
used to make the comparison. 

Her thoughts in the morning are as tangled as her hair. 

He burst out of the door like an explosion. 

You have about as much chance as a woodpecker making a nest 
in a concrete telephone pole. 

Likening one rnan to another, one house to another, or one 
river to another is not a figure of speech: “He looks like his 
father.” 

Metaphor 

^ A metaphor is an implied comparison between unlike ob- 
jects that have one point in common. As or like is not used. 

Exactitude in small matters is the soul of discipline. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed and digested. — Bacon 

The Giants uncorked a devastating six-run rally in the fifth inning. 
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A mixed metaphor results from using in a sentence two or 

more contradictory metaphors. Occasionally metaphors are 
intentionally mixed for humorous effects. Avoid, however in 
serious speech or writing such ridiculous mixtures as the fol- 
lowing; 

The politicians will keep cutting the wool off the sheep that lays 
the golden eggs, until they pump it dry. 

I smell a rat, I see it floating in the air, but I shall nip it in the bud. 

1 1, A mixture of a metaphor and a literal expression is often 

?! absurd. 

* i was the father of chemistry and the brother of the Earl of 

1 York. 

t ( t As one of the preceding sentences indicates, metaphors are 

frequently used in sports stories. Many slang expressions are 
,■ metaphors: bats in his belfry,” “crash the gate,” “dry up ” 

“spill the beans,” “step on the gas,” “get his goat,” “high-hat,” 
^^hit the hay,” “peachy,” “the big cheese,” “hold your horses,” 
a good egg,” “also-ran.” 


Using Figmes of Speech and Compaiisons 

For vividness use figures ofspeech and comparisons. Avoid 
however, hackneyed comparisons: “pearly teeth,” “old as the 
hills wise as an owl,” “good as gold.” If you wish to de- 
scribe an animal your hearers or readers have never seen 
compare it with an animal they have seen. Stevenson calls 
slimy monsters — soft snails, as it were, of in- 
credible bigness — two or three score of them together, making 
the rocks to echo with their barkings.” 


Activity 5 


In a single sentence for each 
391 by using a simile or a 
of speech you have used. 


describe five of the fifteen topics on 
metaphor. Then identify the figure 


Example 



description 




An airplane in 
, the sky 

The sound of a 
motorboat 
A room full of 

chattering people 


4. A deserted house 

5. A birch tree 

6. A nose 

7. Eyes 

8. Hair 

9. The wind 

Activity 6 


10. A geyser 

11. Sunlight 
A hurricane 
The sea 
A hat 
A beaver 


12 

13 

14 

15 


Add details to make eight of the following pictures more vivid: 
Examples 

■I. We walked along in the rain. 

With the cold raindrops merrily trickling down our backs, we 
paddled along, entertained by the steady squish-squash of our 
rubbers. 

2. He was fat and poorly dressed. 

He was a fat, amiable, seedy, down-at-the-heels looking man. 

I . On the table was a dish containing fruit. 

2. There are many flowers in the garden. 

3. We had a good dinner. 

4. Ted has three dogs. 

5. Mr. Norton has two cars. 

6. Mr. Jeff’s home is very attractive. 

7. The room was disorderly. 

8. In the kitchen the cook was preparing dinner. 

9. Two birds were sitting on the fence. 

10. The trees last fall were beautifully colored. 

11. Last week we had a bad storm. 

12. In the woods I heard a number of interesting sounds. 


I:. 


I 


Recording Sense Impressions 

Without accurate observation there can be no description. 
Look carefully at significant details and fix them well in mind. 
Learn to employ actively the senses of taste, touch, smell, and 
hearing as well as that of sight, for these five senses furnish all 
descriptive material. , 

Recording a sense impression is painting for your reader the 
picture of some memorable sense experience. If your mental 
picture is clear and your word picture vivid, your reader will 
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himself experience that same sense impression. Take, for ex- 
ample, this record of a sense impression: “Weather-beaten 
walls sagged despondently under the weight of overhanging 
eaves, and a single remaining shutter swung disconsolately on 
a rusty hinge, creaking dismally.” In a sentence the writer 
has conjured up a picture of an ancient, dilapidated house; 


Activity 7 . 

To each of the following add several vivid words to use in 
describing sense impressions: 

Sight — mother-of-pearl, flaming, steel gray, lithe 
Sound — roar, clamor, swish, whining 
Taste — insipid, tart, sour, luscious 
Smell acrid, fragrant, nauseating, pungent 
Touch — velvet, jagged, clammy, stinging 


.^VOI'IVITY O 


In a sentence or two for each, record five sense impressions, om 
for each sense, suggested by the foUowing. Have a clear picture k 
mind and choose vivid descriptive words. 


Example 


Each wild strawberry as it touched my lips was a drop of necta 
and a crumb of ambrosia, a concentrated essence of all the pur 
gent sweetness of the wildwood, sapid, penetrating, and delicious 

— Van Dyke 


1. A clover field 

2. The hoot of an owl 

3. A blanket 

4. A street lamp through a 
mist 

5. Mint leaves 

6. A waterfall 

7* A wild rose bush 
8, A train whistle 


13. A moss-covered stone 

14. Sand 

15. A sea shell 

16. A ripe tomato 

17- A sty full of small pisf 
18. A fire siren 
1 9- A lump of sugar 

20. A wheat field 

21. A bass drum 

22. A pebble 

23. Ginger ale 

24. Newly mown hay 





S, Armsirovo Roberts 

What sense impressions does this fanner receive 
as he reaps the wheat? 
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Brevity and Accuracy 

The best description is short and accurate. No one, Flau« 
bert tells ns, can write an effective description more than half 
a printed page in length. Faguet says, ^‘However consider- 
able M. Valois’ nose was, a whole page devoted to its descrip- 
tion is, I confess, too much for me.” 


How to Picture 

(Suggestions i and 7 are discussed earlier in the unit.) 


1. Observe. Flaubert says, ‘^Study an object till its essential 
difference from every other is perceived and can be rendered 
in words.” The ‘‘seeing eye” and the “hearing ear” are the 
foundation of good description. 

2. Decide whether your description is to be a scientific or a literary 
one. Do you wish to take a snapshot or, like most artists, em- 
phasize a central idea or feeling, called an impression? The 
description of an office may produce the impression of neat- 
ness, untidiness, prosperity, system, or confusion. 

3. Describe from a favorable point of view. No one sets up his 
camera and snaps pictures at random. A word painter com- 
monly makes clear at the outset from what point he is viewing 
the room, building, or landscape. He may, for example, say, 
“When we had clambered over the last steep rocks to the sum- 
mit of Whiteface, we sat down to rest and looked first toward 
the St. Lawrence River,” and then picture what he saw from 
that point. A snapshot of a home taken at noonday from the 
middle of the street or road in front of it is quite different from 
a picture of it at dusk or by moonlight from a point a half mile 
distant. 

When, as in the description of a town or the exterior of a 
house or school, the point of view is changed, notify the readers 
of the shift. In “Westminster Abbey,” Irving shows a change 
of point of view in the following sentence: “From Poets’ 
Corner I continued my stroll towards that part of the abbey 
which contains the sepulchers of the kings.” 
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6. Arrange details in the order of observation. The first detail 
observed is the most striking or unusual one. After especially 
striking details have been presented, the order of observation 
is cnmmonly the space order: foreground to background, top 
to bottom, center to circumference, or right to left. 

7. For vividness use picture-making nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs, figures of speech, and comparisons. Avoid overworked 
general words such as nice, fine, lovely, wonderful, grand, and in- 
teresting. Use very and superlatives sparingly. “He is honest” 
is stronger than “He is very honest” or “He is most honest.” 

8. Use ‘"signposts.” Such phrases as on the right, on the extreme 
right, just beyond, farther along, somewhat lower, in the distance, 
farther to the left, and just in front of help the mind to put the 
parts of the picture together. 

9. End the description with a salient detail or with an efeciive 
statement of the central feeling or impression. 

10. Vary your sentences. Frequently begin sentences wdth 
something other than adjectives before the subject. Use par- 
ticiples, appositives, and complex sentences (Handbook, pages 
493 - 497 )- 

Activity io 

In a book you are reading or studying find a vivid description. 
Prepare to read it to the class and to show how the author has 
made his word picture effective. 

Action 

When possible, describe in action. For pure description the 
action should be limited to a moment. Commonly, however, 
the short story and the novel, like the photoplay, combine story 
and picture so closely and effectively that it is both difficult 
and useless to separate the description from the narration. 
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Such a bustle ensued that you might have thought a goose the 
rarest of all birds; a' feathered phenomenon, to which a black swan 
was a matter of course — and in truth it was something very like 
it in that house. Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy ready beforehand 
in a iittie saucepan, hissing hot; Master Peter mashed the potatcx^s 
with incredible vigor; Miss Belinda sweetened' up the applesauce; 
Martha dusted the hot plates; Bob took Tiny Tim beside him in a 
tiny corner at the table; the two young Gratchits set chairs for 
everybody, not forgetting themselves, and mounting guard upon 
their posts, crammed spoons into their mouths, lest they should 
shriek for goose before their turn came to be helped. At last the 
dishes were set on, and grace was said. It was succeeded by a 
breathless pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly all along the. 
cart'ing knife, prepared to plunge it in the breast; but when she 
did, and when the long-expected gush of stuffing issued forth, one 
murmur of delight arose all round the board, and even Tiny Tim, 
excited by the two young Gratchits, beat on the table witii the 
handle of his knife, and feebly cried Hurrah! — Charles Dickens, 
J Christmas Carol 

Activity 12 


Describe one or more still scenes or scenes with action in tiiem. 
Limit the action to a moment. Your purpose is to paint a picture 
in colors, not to tell a story. If you select a topic like number i , 


describe both sights and sounds. 

book, pages 540-566). 

1 . An election night scene 

2. At the beach 

3. An exciting moment in a 
play, a motion picture, or 
^ real life 

4. The subway or a bus at rush 
hour 

5. The bargain .counter 

6. The bleachers after the ho,me 
run , ' 

7. ■ A busy office or street corner 

, ,8. Harvesting wheat 

' 9 . , The crowd coming from a 
" ^^actory 

1 0. , ,A wedding , 

I!. A market, scene 

12, The toy department just be- 
fore Christmas 

13. A fire scene 


Build efficient sentences (Hand- 

14. A street parade 

15. A storm on the lake, river, 
or ocean 

16. A humorous scene 

17. A country fair 

18. A farmyard 

19. Main Street on Saturday 
night 

20. Ten minutes before the bell 
rang 

21. Three minutes after the 
game ended 

22. The crowd waiting , for a 

parade 

23. When the five o’clock whistle 
blows 

24. A study in color 

25. A banquet 

26. A political meeting 
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An Arctic explorer looking out over a silent expanse of snow 
and ice would probably receive an impression of utter lone- 
liness. If he were to write a description of the scene before 
him^ in all likelihood he would emphasize the fact that as far 
as the eye can see, no trace of animal or plant is visible on the 
unbroken surface of the snow. Even the stars, clear and bright 
in the frosty Arctic sky, seem to shine with a cold and im- 
personal light. In all that silent world the explorer is the only 
living thing. 

The first step in writing a description that creates one domi- 
nant impression is to determine what effect — loneliness, con- 
fusion, bustle, weirdness, for example — you wish to produce. 
Then select details that will help to create this impression. 

Activity 13 

Selecting any room or other interior — schoolroom, office, rail- 
road station, subway station, kitchen, living room, dining room, 
boy’s or girl’s room, cellar, bank, department store, church, theater, 
restaurant, elevator, hall, tent, or room in a hospital, hotel, or 
summer cottage — write a description to produce a certain impres- 
sion, such as neatness, comfort, disorder, poverty, wealth, coziness, 
cleanliness, good taste, life and hustle, system,' confusion, care, 
carelessness, silence, beat, cold, or gaiety. Instead you may select 
details to indicate the character of the occupant: high school girl, 
college boy, baby, medical student, art student. Choose picture- 
making words. 

Portrait Painting 

Portrait painting is, in most cases, impressionistic, for the 
word artist strives, consciously or unconsciously, to recreate 
the dominant impression which his ‘'model” made on him. 
A description of a person’s clothing, mood, occupation, or sur- 
roundings, in addition to his physical appearance and char- 
acteristic actions, is helpful in creating an impression. Do not, 
however, analyze for your reader the character of the person 
described. Paint the individual and leave the rest to the 
imagination of your reader. 


Description Creating One Impression 
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Activity 14 

By describing any person whom you have observed attcnt 
not just looked at, contribute your word picture to the class po 
gallery. One class painted the following portraits* 

1 . An ancient mountaineer 13. A beauty expert 

2. My music teacher 14. A high school hero 

3. Our Bobby 15. An old-timer 

4. Box-car Joe 16. An artist 

5. The new cook i 7 - Carefree Mike 

6. A unique salesman 18. An Irish rose 

1 ' irTT ^ 9 * engineer 

0. Cncle A 1 20. My grandfather 

9* A storekeeper 21. A newsboy 

10. A wanderer 22. A toy vender 

n . A noble old lady 23. A Pullman porter 

24. The viUage philosopher 

Activity 15 

After reading the following impressionistic description wri 
descripuon of a person in which you stress one outstanding c 
acteristic. Build varied, forceful 
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The Story 

Kinds of Stories 

One classification of stories is based on length and complexity. 
The simple incident is short and lacks complications. The 
short story is' not only longer but more complex. The novel 
a still further extension, is a highly specialized form of the 
story. It contains a multitude of incidents and usually a num- 
ber of story threads. Only the incident and the short story 
are discussed in this unit. 


THE INCIDENT 
What a Simple Incident Is 

A simple incident is the relating in narrative form of a single 
experience worth sharing with others. It should arouse in- 
terest and sustain it to the end. It may be entirely or partly 
true, or even wholly imaginative. It must, however, be plaus- 
ible — that is, seem true. On the surface the happening may 
appear commonplace enough, but in the narrating it gains 
vividness and color' because the writer’s own 'personality has 
been fused with it. 


Details 

One frequently hears the' statement ‘T like it because it’s 
interesting,” When pressed further, the speaker declares he 
. can’t tell ^ why it’s interesting. The word interesting covers 
everything for. Mm. A good storyteller knows that details, 
vivid: language, and natural dialog arouse interest. ' The, first 
is especially important. Appropriate . details add color, life, 
and humor, but useless details only clutter up the story and,' 
bore the reader, or ,„listen,er, , - ^ 


fi- 
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Activity i 

1. Is curiosity excited in the following incident? How? 

2. Has the incident a climax or exciting moment? WhaP 

3- How long is the conclusion? 

4- Does each paragraph deal with a separate part of the narrative? 

Prove. 

5- What details are introduced to show Carl’s curiosity? What 
details prepare for the driver’s solving the problem? 

Little Curiosity 

Anxious to know the world and all that is therein, Carl, like all 
babies, investigates everything. A few weeks ago my little sister 
shed many tears when Carl poked in her doll’s eyes to see how it 
went to sleep. With all the rough authority that a boy has over a 
small brother Dick often loudly commands our little despot to re- 
mquish the cherished bugle. Mother, when she misses curtain rods 
knows that Carl is probably playing soldier with them. The cat 
suffers agonies when Baby appears, for he knows that Carl will 
pull his tail to discover whether it is permanently attached. One 
day, however, Carl’s curiosity very nearly caused his downfall 
Searching through the pots and pans, Carl chanced upon a two- 
piece cake pan — one m which the center lifted out, leaving a pan 
with no bottom. Here was a piece of luck! How was it he had 
never seen it before? After rolling it around the floor for a few 
Curiosity decided that this sport was rather dull. 
Looking carefully to be sure that Mother’s vigilant eye was relaxed, 
Carl pulled the pan over his head. Next he went in search of a 
wishing to see how this new headgear became him. 

that the pan refused to come off! Baby did the natural thing - he 
cried vigorously. 

nnllTh'^^’ Mother ran to the scene. All her efforts to 

pull the pan off were m vam. She had despaired of ever getting it 
ott by pulling, and was senously considering taking the child to a 
insmith, when the bell rang. Carl, his natural curiosity conquering 

who X d T 'he milkmant 

who, after doubling up laughing, used his strong hands to no avail 

Meanwhile a truck from Abraham and Straus’s came with a pack- 

sanitv rX 0^0 Mother’s 

th^i^sX^ ^ he cut little slits in 

t inside of the pan. Then he bent the tin up, thereby making the 
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opening wider. Mother thanked him profusely and sent him away 
with her blessing. — Pupil 

i Activity 2 

Using the hints on page 405 as a guide, tell an incident mg- 
gested by one of the following topics. Introduce appropriate details 
to arouse and sustain interest. In the introduction answer the 
questions ‘‘Who?’’ ‘'When?” “Where?” and “What?” Waste no 
time in' getting the story under way. Make the story move swiftiy. 
Boil down. Cross out useless words, phrases, and sentences- Va^ 
your sentences (Handbook, pages 492-499). 

I. I would have been a hero if . 2. A curious, exciting, 

thrilling, amusing, or unpleasant experience. 3. A tragedy of 
childhood. 4. A close call 5. My lucky day. 6. My unlucky day. 
7. When I was cook. 8. A midnight adventure. 9. Too late. 
JO. The play that won the game. ii. Locked out. 12. The 
haunted house. 13. A night in the woods. 14. A runaway. 
15. Amateur doctoring. 16. Second best. 17. A punishment I 
deserved. i8. A rescue. 19. How I earned some money. 20. A 
first experience — night in a tent, business venture, trout, dive, or 
the like. 21. A real farm adventure. 22. An adventure at the 
beach. 23. Adventure through my microscope. 24. The story 
behind my most valuable stamp. 25. My first ride in a subway. 

26. Of course, Fm not superstitious, but . 27. I believe animals 

really are very intelligent, because . 28. An animal story. 

29. My dog does his tricks. 30. Life’s darkest moment. 

Vivid Language 






Closely related to the proper use of details is the ability to 
raise the story from the dull and commonplace by means of 
vivid language, by unfailing selection of the right word. As , ? 

an editorial writer in the JVew York Sun says, '^You can put 
tears into words, as though they were so many little buckets; ? 

and you can hang smiles along them, like Monday’s clothes on 
the line; or you can starch them with facts and stand them up 
like a picket fence; but you won’t get the tears out unless 
you first put them in.” 

Command of words enables one to convey thought accu- 
rately and swiftly. Select concrete, picture-bringing words 
that exactly fit the meaning. Many words are unemployed, 
while others are worn to the bone from overwork. 
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(Concrete) The shot echoed like thunder from the hills. 
(General) The sound came loudly from a distance. 

(Concrete) The sparrow perched gingerly on my index finger. 
(General) The bird sat lightly on my hand. 


Dialog 

like a story with "lots of conversation in 
it,” a story by a beginner usually contains little dialog. Con- 
versation is hard to write, and a story with no conversation 
at all is preferable to stilted, unnatural talk that does not fit 
the characters. Conversation must be natural; the characters 
must use the language of real people. To learn to write dialog 
one must get out among people, know them, and observe care^ 
^ully the details of their speech — coherence, point, accuracy 
length of sentences, type of sentences, ’fluency, vocabulary’ 
grammar, pronunciation, tone, mannerisms. 

Instead of a string of he said’s a.nd he replied’ s, a story writer 
variety argued, asked, asserted, blurted out, boasted, 
chuckled, contended, contradicted, corrected, cried angrily, crooned, de- 
clared, drawled, exclaimed, explained with icy precision, gmped 
growled, grunUd, hinted ^rkly, hissed, insisted, maintained, mumbled 
muttered, protested, rejoined, remarked, retorted, roared, shouted 
shrieked, snarled, sneered, snickered, stammered, ventured, volunteered 
whispered^ yelled, ^ 

The introductory he said, he mumbled, or he shouted may be 
placed at the beginning of the speech, in the middle, or at 
the end. When there is no possibility of confusion, the in- 
troductory expression is omitted. Remember that each speech 
requires a separate paragraph. 


Activity 3 

_ Write the dialog for one of the following situations. Punctuate 

the conversation correctly (Handbook, pages 580-581). 

o’ with your father your plans for going to college. 

2 . A fisherman tells his young son of his catch 

3- Two proud mothers discuss the scholastic ability of their respa-- 

tive sons. . 

4- Two girls discuss the new girl in school. 
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5. The boys discuss the same girl. 

6. Mother is sold a magazine subscription she doesn’t want. 

7. Little brother (or sister) entertains. sister’s beau. 
k. Two friends discuss the new teacher. 

9. A boy attempts to explain a poor report card. 

10. Mother and daughter disagree about suitable clothes for a 
high school girl. 


Hints on Telling 3n Incident 

/. In the introduction answer definitely the questions ''Who?'' "When?'' 
"Where?" and "What?" Waste no time in getting the story 
under way. 

2. Then tell in the time order what happened. The keynote of narra- 
tion is action. 

5. Introduce appropriate details to arouse and sustain interest, 
q. Keep the pointy exciting moment, climax, or surprise till near the end. 

5. Conclude briefly, or omit the conclusion. 

6 . Add life to the narrative by using the exact words of the speakers. 

7. Picture the chamders and places and let the reader know the feelings 
of the characters. 

8 . Make the story move swiftly. Boil down. Omit the obvious. 
Cross out useless words, phrases, and sentences. 

g. Choose accurate, speciflc, picture-making words. 


Activity 4 

On one of the following topics write a vivid, lively incident. Use 
the preceding hints as a guide. Build efficient, varied sentences 
(Handbook, pages 540-566).' 

I . My most embarrassing moment. 2. Why I almost believe in 
ghosts. 3. In the hands of the law. 4. When Mother was away. 
5. When the car broke down. 6. One dark night. 7. My pet 
aversion, 8. When the canoe upset. 9. A bear? 10. Talk about 
burglars! 1 1 . While reading a thrilling mystery. 12. Working in a 
store (a specific incident) , 1 3. A story of mistaken identity, r 4^ My 
first serious quarrel. 15. The joke certainly was on me. i6. In- 
quisitive Mrs. Jones gets the *^news.” 17. An unfortunate Hal- 
loween prank. 18. Never again will I try such a foolish stunt. 
19. “Darling baby” finally gets a deserved whipping. 20. “Hold 
that line!” (a football story). 21. Buying a Ghiistmas gift. 
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THE SHORT STORY 

The Popularity of the Short Story 

Of all the types of reading material by far the most popular 
is fiction — novels and short stories. Modern magazines de- 
vote half to two thirds of their pages to publication of short 
stories, and the increasing sale of magazines indicates that the 
average reader wants more and more short stories to enjoy. 
Short enough to be read at one sitting, free from moralizing 
and weighty conclusions, it appeals to all types of readers. 

Why Write Short Stories? 

If you, like most other people, are going to read short stories 
in and out of school, it is worth your while to learn to judge 
and appreciate them. You enjoy a tennis match or a football 
game more if you know the rules of the game and understand 
what the players are trying to do. You will increase your 
enjoyment of the short story if you understand the art of short 
story construction and appreciate the artistic skill of the author. 

Most students class story writing with swimming and foot- 
ball as hard work but the best of fun. After learning the 
technique of story writing many a pupil discovers that he has 
stories to tell and tries his hand at writing for publication. By 
studying and writing stories anyone can learn to narrate en- 
tertainingly true or imaginary incidents. 

A Game of Checkers ^ 

The boy’s small nail-bitten hand hovered an instant over the 
black and red checkerboard, lustrous under the lighted lamp, then 
swooped down and pushed a black king. 

'Tm sorry, Ivan,” he said, gravely, trying to keep his brown 
eyes from showing his delight, ‘*but I think I have won. You are 
trapped. You cannot move!” 

Ivan said nothing. His face reddened and swelled as he puffed 
out his underlip and screwed up his small blue eyes at his last 
checker. He nearly shook from anger and irritation. It was vei7 


^ Winner of the first prize in an annual Scholastic Awards contest. Reprinted 
by permission of Scholastic, 
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difficult for him, a young man of twenty-one, to admit being beaten 
by a boy of ten, for, as a matter of fact, he was not used to being 
beaten by any one. ^ As the best player in the house, he often held 
the board all evening, laughing and joking with each beaten chal- 
lenger, and here, by some black twist of luck, the boy had won. It 
was unbearable! 

Observing how angry Ivan looked, Davey wriggled in his chair. 
Every evening, before and after supper, the boarders in his mother's 
house played checkers, and this was the first time he had beaten 
one of them. It really was a tremendous feat. His feelings were 
just the reverse of Ivan's; he was almost sick from joy and excite- 
ment. Now, while Ivan deliberated so needlessly, so maddeningly, 
he could hardly bear the suspense of waiting to be declared winner. 
But he remembered his manners, and tried hard to give no oifense. 

‘‘You can't move, can you?" he again asked anxiously. “You 
see that, Ivan, don’t you?" 

Mr. Watkins, who watched the game and was himself so anxious 
to play the winner that he did not care whether David or Ivan won, 
so long as the game came to an end, touched the silver bows of his 
spectacles, leaned forward, cleared his throat, and pointed wnth the 
wet end of his pipe stem. 

“You see," he said, “you see, the lad's checker is directly in front 
of your man in the middle of the king row. You can move neither 
forward, nor backward, nor right, nor left." 

“Be quiet! Both of you!" cried Ivan. “Let me study this for a 
moment. There may be some way." He rubbed his forehead with 
the palm of his hand as though he had a headache. 

Luckily for him, David's mother came into the room just then. 

“Sorry to disturb the game, gentlemen," she said, fumbling with 
her apron; “so sorry, but supper is ready." 

Ivan shrugged his shoulders. If the game was unfinished, nobody 
won. Smiling over this most acceptable piece of reasoning, he swept 
the checkers together and dropped them carefully into the box. 

Probably because he was unable to think of such adult logic, let 
alone understand it, the boy David hardly doubted that he had 
won; but as Ivan said nothing, and he feared to ask him again, he 
ran into the dining room and snatched a brass bell off the buffet. 
Standing at the foot of the hall stairs, he clanged it a few times, then 
stopped to listen to the heavy footsteps hurrying across the floor 
above. Ordinarily the sounds amused him, for he liked to imagine 
the men as runners on a mark, who waited for his bell to set them 
scampering off to the evening meal-— in fact, he would often bet 
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with himself as to which one of them would come down the stairs 
first — but tonight he thought only of the game he had just played 

and as each man galloped down the stairs with one hand skimmina 
along the banister, he touched him softly on the sleeve, and whis- 
pered, “I have just beaten Ivan at checkers!” 

“No fooling!” 

Honest!” he cried, curled up with glee at each man’s feimied 
astonishment. ^ 

His mother fried potatoes over a shimmering stove. She was i 
widow. She was thin, and there were dark puffy circles under her 
eyes^and cracks of worry along her forehead; though she was not 
yet forty. As soon as David entered the kitchen, she seized him bv 
Ins narrow^ shoulders and glared into his eyes. 

“Have you behaved?” she whispered fiercely. “You have not 
offended any of the men?” 

. . scrupulously truthful, added, “but I 

think Ivan is angry because I beat.” 

^ “Oh, God! Oh, God! What next?” she cried, leaping to the 
stove, and David did not know whether she was angry with him 
lor beating Ivan or at the coffee pot for boiling over. 

But after all, it did not trouble him much one way or the other. 
His mother was always frantic at mealtimes. She ran about in cir- 
cles, quite distracted; she rushed from stove to sink with steaming 
d!!. out portions, cut up pies - all in constant fear of 

the hide beU on the dimng-room table. “Service!” she would hi.<« 
to Catherine, her sfiipid kitchen girl. “We must give them service 
or they wfil complain.” She worried constantly over her two clerks, 

two chauffeurs, a longshoreman, and a streetcar conductor. When 

meals were over and she had a few minutes in which to relax, she 
would caU David aside and tell him to be pohte to them to call 

"?■ f '■he would warn “e 

our living. We cannot afford to have them move for a trifle.” So 
tonight, totally undisturbed by his mother’s fierce inquiry, he sat 
down in his comer and rested his elbows on the enamel-topped 

Catherine placed a plate of potatoes and meat in fi-ont of him 
Ihere are creampuffs later,” she whispered, and shut her eyes 

and ran her tongue around the edges of her mouth ^ ’ 

But David scarcely heard, nor did he notice her gesture. 

DectanL^”^’ he said, smAing up into her face ex- 

pemntly, I have just beaten Ivan at checkers.” 

He was disappointed with her reaction. Catherine did not start 
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back like the meiij feign surprise, and ask him whether he was 
fooling, 

“Checkers?” she asked blankly. 

His mouth fell open; his eyes rounded with wonder. 

“Don’t you know how to play checkers?^^ 

“No, I don't , she replied crossly. “I have no time for games.” 

And she slam-banged the pots in the sink to cover her ignorance. 

So that she would not see him, laughing, Davey put hi.s 111.011 tli 
dose to his plate. He felt so happy that the slightest incident might 
"'set him off into a fit of silly laughter. .His insides were all diurntxi 
up with excitement. , He could hardly wait until supper was over 
so that he could play checkers with Mr. Watkins. He sat and 
dawdled with his, food, while he saw^ himself sitting, down at the 
lioard, noted the surprised glances of the men as he was challengc<i 
by Mr. Watkins, heard them gasp when, after giving Mr, Watkins 
tliree checkers, he took six. He wxis so happy he could not eat. 

When Catherine gave him a creampufl, he crushed it with a fork, 

then pushed it away. It reminded him of a squashed bug. : 

In the dining room all six of the men were hunched over tlie 
table, busily cramming their mouths, passing the salt and pt^pper, i 

talking and joking. Ivan shook his head. His cheeks were pushed 1 1 

out by fried potatoes. 

“But he told me so,” said the palest clerk. 

“And me to,” said the streetcar conductor. . ^ I 

“He lies, then, to all of you,” growled Ivan, digging his fork into 
the pile of bread, “I have not yet been beaten.” 

At last, after many helpings had gone from the kitchen into the 
dining room and the longshoreman had drunk three cups of coffee, 

David heard the men push back their chairs. Immediately lie asked 
if lie might join them. 

“Yes, but remember, do not argue with Ivan or anyone.” 

: He shook his head, and solemnly promised his mother he wouicl 
not, and was just about to run o,fI^ w.hen she called liiin back. Slie 
wklied him to fetch the scrub-rag from the cellar. 

“Like a good boy,” said she, 

; .“Yes,” ;he said, and running' into the sitting room, saw with 
dismay that the .men were already .lighting ' their cigarettes and 
pifies, and had pulled their chairs around the table with the checker- 
board. " 

' “One minute!” he cried. “Just one minute, and I shall be back.”' : ■ 

in agony lest they start playing without him., he .darted into the 
cellar. Nor did he shrink from the tickly spider’S' webs, or tremble' 
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at the damp spot like a giant’s hand on the wall, but seized the rag 
and raced upstairs with it. 

^‘Is there anything more, Mother?” he panted. 

'‘No,” and she held up a finger, “but remember . . 

He rushed away before she had finished. 

But they were already playing. 

He stood in the doorway, hands behind back, and looked hard 
at the tip of his shoe tracing a pattern of the carpet. The men had 
formed a semicircle with their chairs, and were watching Ivan and 
Mr. Watkins, who were bent over the board. Ivan was smiling,* 
flashing his teeth, because he had just taken three of Mr. Watkins’ 
checkers. 

“Ah,” said David bittefly, “couldn’t you have waited one mo- 
ment? I was to play. I won.” 

Ivan turned and looked at him with his cunning blue eyes. All 
the men turned and looked at him. 

“You!” laughed Ivan. “Who would want to play with you?” 

“I am good enough to beat you.” 

“Oh, no,” said Ivan. “We did not finish the game.” 

“But we Jfd/” cried the boy. “Mr. Watkins knows . , 

Mr. Watkins’ face became quite pink, and he half rose from his 
deep, soft, spring-rockered chair that listed to the left. 

“If you wish to play . . .” he said, taking his pipe from his 
mouth. 

“No, no,” cried David, flushing. “It was Ivan who lost. Ivan 
should not play.” • 

“G’way . . . g’way . . Ivan grumbled, and waved his hand 
as though he were brushing away a gnat. 

Then David forgot his promise. He grew very white, and 
trembled from head to foot. 

“You cheat!” he cried. “You dirty cheat!” 

A pair of hands, red from much dishwater, grabbed him from 
behind, dragged him out of the room. 

“But Mother . . 

His mouth was slapped. 

“You can’t play with them any more. You can’t be nice!” 

He did not cry. He was far too hurt to cry. He merely sat down 
in a corner and covered his stinging mouth with one small nail- 
bitten hand. 

Meanwhile the men whispered among themselves; agreed that he 
was a sulky, nasty boy; and Ivan, who went to church twice on 
Sunday and had the minister call upon him one evening each week, 
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thought the boy ought to be whipped. Frank MerritTj Saraiiac 
(New York) High School 

Raw Materials 

“A Game of Checkers” deals with ' material within the ex- 
perience of high school boys and girls — • the elation of a small 
boy at finding that he has attained his heart’s desire, a victory 
at checkers over a conceited, domineering older person; his 
natural desire to tell others; his final defeat through the 1111- 
sympathetic treatment of those about him. It is a real tragedy 
for David, and we are made to share his frustration. 

How did the writer secure his raw materials for the story? 
How can we pluck, seemingly from nowhere, ideas that can 
be molded into a story? First we should study ourselves. 
Arnold Bennett says that all the greatest novels are autobio- 
graphical. If a person thoroughly understands the working 
of his own mind, he knows much about other people. Next we 
should observe. Every professional writer knows that setting 
down in a notebook what he sees opens his eyes so that he sees 
more to jot down. Only by developing a seeing eye can one 
really know the people, scenes, and characters he wishes to 
write about. We should also read. Newspapers, histories, 
biographies, travel books, and magazine articles present char- 
acters and incidents that may be used as starting places for 
stories. 

Conflict is the essence of the short story. Everyone is in- 
terested in a race between two men for the- quarter-mile cliam- 
pionship, the control of . a corporation or political party, or 
the, hand of girl in marriage, or the conflict between the' 
.man who wants his son to carry on the family hardwar<^ busi- 
ness, and the son who is determined to-be an actor. The 
■struggle in a „ man’s mind when he has a chance to: “get even” 
with a , rival is ..no- less dramatic. All 'are interested too in the 
mysterious — the strange noise, ' the secret , door, the letter 
written in code, the haunted house. Everybody also enjoys 
action, especially unusual or striking action in which the per- 
formers arouse our sympathy — marching soldiers, a hero 
aviator riding up Main Street, a man rescuing a, horse, 'froni. 
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Creating Characters 

The recent trend has been toward placing the stress on th. 
characters, rather than on plot, setting, or theme. Since th< 
author does not have room to portray many persons fulh 
withm the bounds of a short story, he must limit his characters 
usually including not more than six. 

In every story there should be one character who stands oui 
more vividly than the rest — a person whose actions dominate 
every iinportant incident of the story, and without whose pres- 
ence and actions there would be no need for the story. Often 
the author indicates who the pre-eminent character is by the 
title of the story; as, “Tennessee’s Partner” or “Markheim.” 
In A Game of Checkers” the principal character is David, 
i ne action turns upon him, his reactions. Ivan and Mr Wat- 
kins are interpreted to us only as they affect David’s artions. 

As a rule, the prominent character is an unusual, striking 
or fascinating person who has a dominant individual traiV 
desire, weakness, power, ambition, or ideal upon 
*vhich the plot is built — kindness, shrewdness, ability to reason, 


a burning barn, the freshman substitute fullback winning the 

Elements of the Short Story 

The four elements of a short story are plot, character at- 
mosphere, and theme. In a character story the emphasis is 
on the presentation of a character; in a plot story, on com- 
plicated, novel, or surprising plot; in an atmosphere storv 
upon the setting and subjective coloring. A story of theme 
illustrates strikingly an idea or a truth of human life. The 
short-story writer may begin with a theme; begin with a plot 
and fit characters to it; start with a character and fit the ac 
tion and setting to it; or start by creating an atmosphere to' 

which he fits people and actions. One of the four must dom- 
inate. 

“A Game of Checkers” is primarily a study of character 
with the action based on the contrast between the human’ 
naive David and the self-centered, inconsiderate Ivan. 
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faithfulness to duty, devotion to a master, desire for revenge, 
interest in crimes, determination. 

Sometimes a minor or humorous weakness or striking con- 
tradiction is associated with a desirable dominant trait. For 
example, a benevolent gentleman loves everybody and every- 
thing but hates cats; a prosperous, generous man never throws 
away a string; or a hero in battle is afraid to face an audience. 

When an author has a wide knowledge of people and of 
human weaknesses and foibles, his characters prove interesting 
and real. Students can improve their sketching of characters 
by observing the habits, speech, dress, and mannerisms of 
people around them, and using in their stories these peopl<% 
not army officers, social leaders, racketeers, or foreigners, about 
whom they know little or nothing. 

Exmnples 

1. A young man who instead of taking responsibility relies on his 
widowed mother, a saleswoman, to get him to school on time, 
to see that he does his homework, to pay his college bills, to find 
a job for him, and to get him to work on time. 

2. A woman who, like a child, builds air castles and then tells her 
friends again and again about trips abroad and around the 
world, country estates, servants, and expensive cars which she 
expects soon to enjoy but which never become realities. 

3. A mechanical genius who enjoys taking a car apart more than 
riding in it and thinks out ways to improve his automobile, radio, 
and other machines. Sometimes the ‘^improved” machines 
don’t work. 

4. A girl who is never sincere, who always wears a mask to hide 
■ her real seif. 

5. A boy who attends a private school and spends much of his time* 
telliiig how popular he is and how much he doe^ for the school 
when in. reality he plays but a very small part in the school s life. 


Activity 5 

■ In the manner indicated describe briefly three people who belong 
in a book. ' Start with people you know, have studied on the street 
or at a meeting, have heard about, or have read about, but change 
them if you wish. , 
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Portraying Characters 

The author acquaints us with his characters in various ways: 
by letting them act and talk; by having others talk about 
them; by describing them; by analyzing and explaining them. 
The author must be certain that his characters are consistent. 
We should feel dissatisfied if Ivan suddenly acknowledged that 
David had beaten him and admitted his own meanness. 

Activity 6 

1. Watch a person carefully and note three actions that seem typical 
not merely casual: a certain trick of the eyebrows, a motion of 
the head or hand, posture, walk. Reveal the character by what 
you make the reader see; do not directly tell. 

2. Bring in a character sketch of a well-known fictional character 

G^frey Gass, Cassius, Eppie, Dr. Jekyll, Jerry Cruncher, or any 
other character the teacher may suggest. Each student may 

bring m a sketch of a different character, and read his description 
aloud. , 

3. Write a character sketch of some member of your class. Avoid 
! obvious details. Use conversation in your sketch. You might 

say, “She is a very foolish girl.” It would be better to say, “What 
•* are you giggling about? Nobody else seems to see anything 
funny.” What is the difference? ^ 

Write a character sketch of your father, mother, or some member 
i of the faculty. Avoid flattery, bias, unfairness, or exaggeration, 

’ and try to introduce characteristic conversation. Watch your 
5 1 sentences. Don’t start all of them with the subject. Look over 
1 1 your sentences and try to combine two or three into one effective 
I , $^tttence. . 

jf'l' ' J Building a Plot 

A plot is a contest or struggle between two persons, two 
groups of people, or two ideas in a person’s mind. The reader 
s alwa;^ eager to know how the struggle turns out and who 
vins One definition of plot is “getting the characters into 
rouble and then getting them out of it again.” The events 
)i Ibe plot must be so. arranged as to be related through cause 
ind effect. Without plot the short story wanders and becomes 
>niy a., tale, a narrative. 
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Yon wouldn’t. start on a long motor trip without mapping 
out a tentative, route. Always plan a short story in advance; 
then when you really start to write you need only add details. 

Seldom does an experienced writer "'dash off”' a story. Ex- 
perienced. writers find an advance organization of ideas essen- 
tial .to the writing of orderly, plausible, entertaining stories. 

In' building a plot consider the following elements: 

.1. Motivation. Either som.eone wants something or some- 
body is dissatisfied with things as they are. In "A Game of 
Checkers” David wants adult recognition. Out of 'this grows 
the game and the subsequent conflict. 

2. Struggle. Conflict or struggle is the very heart of the 
short story. The struggle may be pliysical or mental and may 
be between man and nature, man and animal, man and man, 
man and supernatural forces, or man and himself. When 
David clashes with Ivan, wt have the most common type of 
struggle, man against man. In this story, of course, one con- 
testant is a boy. 

3. Cofnplication. In a short story somebody or something ^ 

interferes with the wishes or destinies of the main character. 

In “A Game of Checkers” Ivan stands in the way of adult i 

recognition of David. He sweeps the checkers off the board 
before David’s victory can be declared. "The Gift of the Magi” 
illustrates a favorite method of O. Henry, complicating by 
having the characters work at cross-purposes. Della and Jim 
need money to buy Christmas gifts. Della’s love for Jim 
prompts her to sell her hair to buy him a platinum fob chain 
for his watch; Jim sells his watch to buy Della pure tortoise- 
shell combs, side and back, with jeweled rims. 

4. Suspense. Complication and struggle lead to suspense, an 
important dement in a plot. When the action is complicated 
and. the struggle between man and man, man and him.self, or 
man and a supernatural power, seems- equal, the reader docs 
not like to lay down the magazine or book until he knows how 
the story ends. If the reader knows early in the story that the 
substitute will win the game, that the girl will marry her 
guardian, that Margy will prevent the robbery, that the ghost 
is a mischievous boy, that the girl has lost all respect for the 
crude young man, he is not likely to finish the story. Conceal 
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something from the reader; let him have something to look 
forward to. 

Often a writer will purposely retard a story to heighten the 
suspense. While we are anxious to find out how the hero is 
succeeding in his terrible plight, we are obHged to read an 
elaborate description that serves no purpose but to whet our 

appetite, keep us on edge. 

5. Climax. Barrett defines climax as “the apex of interest 
and emotion, the point of the story.” At the point of climax 
the reader should begin to suspect the ending. The conclusion 
should follow swiftly. In “A Game of Checkers” the conflict- 
ing wills of Ivan and David have come to grips. Something 
must happen. David loses his head, cries out in anger- the 
conflict IS resolved; David retires in defeat. ’ 

6 Outcome The outcome follows close upon the climax 
bither the character gets what he wants and the ending is 
satisfactory, or his wishes go unsatisfied and the ending is an 
unhappy one. In our story David is crushed unjustly. 

7. Denouement^ The final action of the story is called the 
denouement. ^ The denouement should never be confused with 
the climax, which is the point of highest interest or the turning 
point of the story. In “A Game of Checkers” David is dragged 
from the room as the men whisper about his misbehavior 
borne writers occasionally reserve the climax for the last scene' 
have It correspond with the denouement. O. Henry did thi^ 
^^''Pri^e-ending stories. In De Maupassant’s 
^ . the climax occurs at the very end of the story. 

Short stories of this type, difficult to write, are refreshing and 

striking occasionally, but the trick can be overdone. 

Activity 7 

plot Ideas, or make up one of your own. Bring in a full plan for a 

short story in either outline or paragraph form. ^ 

'' T ^ Unexpectedly they come across 

the vTonnd busily covering something already buried in 

hn JT?' until they return 

home that evenmg and learn that two men, answering the de- 
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scriptioii of the men they saw, have robbed the local bank. \¥h,at 
happened? Make your ending a surprise. 

2. A man has moved into a neighborhood where the houses are 
all alike. Coming home late at night, he finds he has no key, 
climbs into an open window, and discovers he has entered the 
, .wrong house. 

3. A poor woman loses the diamond she borrowed from a wealthy: 
friend. 

4. A man steals to pay for his son’s education. 

5. Two young people, whose families are enemies, secretly become 
friends. 

6. Billy, who wants to be an aviator, faces family opposition. 

7. A high school student finds a well-filled purse (mental strnggk^ 
to decide whether to keep it). 

8. A student is taking a test for which he is unprepared; an oppor- 
tunity to cheat occurs. (What shall he do?) 

9. A mother insists her daughter marry rich Mr. — — ; the daugh- 
ter loves a poor clerk. 

10. A Ixjy’s mother has faith in his goodness; his associates want 
him to join their unlawful gang. 

11. A daughter is fond of her mother but ashamed of her old- 
fashioned ways (pride versus loyalty). 

12. The star player on the team likes to make grandstand plays; 
an opportunity occurs for him to let a lesser player get the 
glory, (How shall he act?) 

Activity 8 

1. Find in the newspaper, a history, or a biography an incident or 
a situation that might be used as a story-germ — for example, 
the headline Dog Saves Master Who Broke His Leg on Ice. 

2. What experience of your own or of a friend might be the starting- 
point of a short story? 

3. Find an anecdote , that might be expanded, into a short story. 


Setting mi<l Atmosphere 

Occasionally an author starts with a setting. ' Stevenson 
. says, “.Some 'places speak distinctly. Certain dank gardens 
cry^ aloud for a. murder; certain old houses demand to be 
haunted; certain coasts are set apart for shipwreck.’’ High 
.school' students, however, as a rule write more easily and en- 
tertainingly when they begin with an incident, a situation, an 
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anecdote, a character, or a theme than when they use setting 
as the starting-point for an atmosphere or local-color story. 

Setting includes time, place,' occupations, and conditions. 

Although important features of the background or setting are 
pictured near the beginning of the story, details are often pre- 
sented as the story progresses. Long paragraphs of description 
slow up the story and confuse the reader; brief^ vivid descrip- j 

tions help the reader to realize the story. j 

The author of “'A Game of Checkers” achieves a feeling of / | 

plausibility by his skillful use of setting as background. He j 

carefully notes details that we should expect in a boarding ’ 

house — the entrance of the boarders for supper; the chatter 
at the table; the worn, excited mistress of the household; the 
evening discussion and games. The background fits in per- 
fectly with the story he wishes to tell. 

The Winston Simplified Dictionary defines atmosphere as ‘'the in- 
fluence effected by a work of art or literature upon the spirit 1 

or emotion.” Edgar Allan Poe says that there should be no j 

word in a short story which does not help to produce a pre- | 

conceived effect. His stories illustrate his theory and influence | 

US by their atmosphere of gloom, mystery, weirdness, and 
horror. An effective ghost story has an atmosphere of un- 
canniness, spookiness, or creepiness. 

Theme 

The theme of a short story is the idea which the author had 
in mind when he wrote his story. Most novels and short stories 
illustrate an idea or present in concrete form a truth of human 
life. James Lane Allen’s The Kentucky Cardinal instills a love 
of, birds; Silas Marner shows the influence of a little child upon 
a man; . Booth Tarkington’s Alice Adams shows the effect of 
posing; his Seventeen interprets the youth- of high school age; 

Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street pictures the .self-satisfied dullness oi‘ 
small-town life.:,, ; 

■ ■ Activity 9.. . , 

Using one of the following, plan a story’.. ' . 

I. Pity i$ akin to love. 
a. You get what you pay for. . 
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3. You can’t escape forever, 

4. Pride goeth before a fall. 

5. Jealousy leads to folly and injustice, 

6. A mother’s sacrifice, while seeming to benefit her child, in reality 
causes the girl to lose the most precious thing in life. 

7. Judge a person by what he does, not by what he says. 

8. Sudden wealth is dangerous. 

9. A friend to everybody is a friend to nobody. 

10. Ail that glitters is not gold. 

11. It is better to give than to receive. 

12. Do unto another as you would have another do unto you. 

Point of View 

Before writing the first word of a story, one should decide 
whose story it is or who should tell the story. The first-person 
point of view is used frequently to add vividness. Here the 
narrative is told by a character in the story who refers to him- 
self as ‘T.” The third-person point of view is employed in a 
narrative told by a person or character outside the story. Most 
stories are told from the third-person point of view. When 
the author tells not only what the characters say and do, but 
what they think as well, he is using the omniscient point of 


Opening 

Barrett Wendell says, “'Most people have a strong impulse 
to preface something in particular by at least a paragraph of 
nothing in particular, bearing to the real matter in hand a 
relation not more inherently intimate than that of the tuning 
of a violin to a symphony.” A good beginning catches the 
reader’s interest. 

One can find out how to begin his story by studying the 
openings of successful stories. 

Freeman’s ‘‘The Revolt of ‘Mother’ ” opens with dialog: 

“Father!” 

“What is it?” ■ 

“What are them men diggin’ over there in the field for?” 

Stockton’s “The Lady ^or theXTiger?” begins with ■ 
terization: 
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In, the very olden time, there lived a semibarbaric king, whose 
ideas, though somewhat polished and sharpened by the progressive- 
ness of distant Latin neighbors, were still large, florid, and nntram,- 
meled, as became the half of him. which was barbaric. 

In “The .Gold Bug,'’ Poe starts with setting, characteri7.a- 
tioii, and needed explanation: 

Many years ago I contracted an intimacy with a Mr. Williarn 
Legrand. He was of an ancient Huguenot family, and had once 
been wealthy; but a series of misfortunes had reduced him to warn. 
To avoid the mortifi.cation consequent upon his disasters, he 
New Orleans, the' city of his forefathers, and took. up his residenc-e. 
at Siillivan’s Island, near Charleston, South Carolina. 

Brand Whitlock’s “The Gold Brick” begins with incident 
an,d characterization : 

Ten thousand dollars a year! Neil Kittreli left the office of the 
Aborning Telegraph in a daze. 

The rule is to begin a character story with character deline- 
ation, an atmosphere story with setting, and a plot story witli 
incident or dialog. When in doubt, begin with action and 
tuck in a bit at a time the antecedent explanation, character- 
ization, and setting. 

Activity 10 

1 . Study the openings of eight stories. How many open with inci- 
dent? With dialog? With setting? With characterization? 
With necessary antecedent explanation? With a general proposi- 
.tio.n, or theme, which the story will illustrate? With a comltiria- 
tion of these? 

2. Decide whether in one of the stories you have outliticd you will 
'Stress plot, character, theme, or setting. Then write the opening 
of your short story. Arouse the reader’s, interest. If you are 
.not satisfied with your plot, now is the best time to plan anotlu'-r 
■ one, 

Names 

The names chosen for your characters 'should be in keeping 
with their personality, background, ...and .surroundings. An 
Italian immigrant 'would hardly be. called' .“Ruby Kauf* 
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Axelbrod” suggests a sturdy pioneering farmer- 
Hetty, a practical, reliable person. “Willie” is a soft Htfi ’ 
boy; ■■Bffl” a stordy one 4 om “Perdval'’ Mni L £ 

rough; “Wimani,” a dignffled, serious young man. ^ 

Activity i i 

Gho^e ten names from short stories, novels, or plays you have 
read. Does each name fit the character? Prove. ^ " 


Dialog 

Use conversation at every opportunity. Readers prefer it 

to explanation or description. For hints about conversation 
turn back to page 404. vcisauon 

Ways to make dialog natural, interesting, and sprightly are- 
(i having the speeches short; (2) using freely for most^char^ 
acters contractions and colloquialisms; (3) having one speaker 
bleak m on another before a speech is completed; (4) fetting 
a character ask another question instead of answering the ques^^ 
ion asked; (5) having a person anticipate a quLion^and 
answer it before it is asked; and (6) breaking the dialog with 

briefpassagesofdescription and comment. ^ 


Activity 


12 


^Write a conversation that will form a part of the story for which 

the opening. Punctuate an^ capitalize 

the quotations correctly (Handbook, pages 580-581). " 

Seli'criticism of Conversation 

What variations of he said and he replied have I used? Is it 

always clear who the speaker is? 

Is the talk in character? 

Is tone of voice suggested? Manner? Pronunciation? 
redded ” it accurate? Easily understood by the 

^ ^ ^ ^^^^ions, description, nar- 


1. 

2. 

3 - 

4 - 
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Pictures 

One way to make the story seem real is by picturing vividly 
but concisely the characters and the setting. The writer who 
does not observe or see in imagination the sparse hair, wrinkled 
flice, faded coat, square jaw, and keen, kindly eyes of the heroic 
failure in his story will write about phantoms,' not about real 
people. Helen Keller, tire blind author, says, “'I'hc seeing 
sec little.” In other words, most of us allow our powers of 
imagination and observation to go untrained. 

Compression 

A short story should never be skimpy in detail, but should 
be compactly written. Anything which detracts from the 
singleness of the plot or singleness of impression is better ex- 
cluded. 

Short stories vary in length from 1500 to 8000 words, with 
a few' even shorter or longer. A rough draft, however, is or- 
dinarily longer than a finished composition. If therefore the 
first draft of your story is 2500 words long, you will probably 
make it livelier and more entertaining by cutting out 500 
words in the revision. Revise, cut, revise, cut, and then re- 
vise again. 

Plausibility 

Because “truth is stranger than fiction,” to say of an inci- 
dent in a short story that it really happened is not proof that 
it is plausible. To be plausible an incident must seem true. 
In other words, in a story every effect has a cause; every act 
grows out of the character delineated and the preceding ac- 
tion. Although probably no one ever lived on a desert island 
in the manner depicted in Robinson Crusoe, because of the 
minuteness of detail and absolute naturalness the story has 
the air of truth, and is more plausible than are many hap- 
penings recorded in the newspapers. 


In “How ‘Flint and Fire’ Started and Grew,” Dorothy Can- 
field tells how she wrote one of her stories. After “the ma- 
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tcrlals were ready, the characters fully alive’* in her mind 
“and entirely visualized, even to the smoothly braided hair 
of Ev’leeii Ann,” she scribbed the story as rapidly as her 
pencil could go. “After this came a period of steady desk 
work, of rewriting, compression, more compression,” rewriting 
of “clumsy, ungraceful phrases,” and revision for correctness, 
suggestiveness, accuracy, movement, proportion, and sound. 

In answer to the question “How can I acquire style?” 
Robert W. Neal says, “Don’t try to . . . directly. Strive 
rather to report accurately what you observe and think and 
feel.” Although struggling for a literary style is likely to lead 
to affectation and emptiness, by taking pains one can acquire 
the knack of building varied, lively, forceful, and natural sen- 
tences. 

Title 

The title is rarely decided when one starts to write. Often 
it is suggested by an event in the course of the story; it may 
not come until after the story is complete. In a letter to Tom 
Taylor, Lewis Carroll describes the evolution of a title. 

I first thought of “Alice’s Adventures under Ground” — but 
that was pronounced too much like a lesson book about mines. 
Then I took “Alice’s Golden House,” but that I gave up. Here 
are the names I thought of: “Alice among the Elves,” “Alice among 
the Goblins,” “Alice’s Hour in Elf Land,” “Alice’s Doings in 
Wonderland,” “Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” 

A good title should be brief, specific, colorful, and original, 
should be suitable for the story, and should excite curiosity. 
Comparatively few titles of short stories are more than five 
words long. The title, like the opening, should allure readers. 

Activity 13 

I. Which of these are good titles: “The Moon Coin,” “The Com- 
mutation Ghophouse,” “A Thrifty Man,” “The Only Child,” 
“The Restaurant,” “A Convert to Christmas,” “Clothes,” 
“A Bus Ride,” “Footfalls,” “"Beyond the Horizon,” “In the Dis- 
tance,” “Old Judge Priest,” “One Against the World,” “The 
Striker,” “Ail or Nothing,” **The Hired Baby”? Why? 
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Standaids for a Short Story 

1. Does the author conspicuously emphasize plot, character, 
theme, or, atmosphere? 

2. Has the story a single pre-eminent character? Prove. 

3. Does the story give a unified impression? What is it? 

4. How much time is covered by the story? Does the length 
of time destroy the unity of the story? 

5. What is the. setting? Does all the action occur in one place? 
Do unnecessary changes of scene interfere with under- 
standing the story? 

6. What starts the plot in motion, what are the incidents, and 
what is the climax? 

7. Is the plot compressed? 

8. What is the outstanding trait of each character? 

9. Do the characters show their traits by their speech and 
acts? Does the author describe, analyse, and explain the 
characters? 

TO. Is each of the characters individual? Interesting? Color- 
ful? Natural? 

1 1 . Is each character’s name suitable? Suggestive? 

12. Is there a struggle or conflict? What is it? 

13. Is th^ plot complicated? If so, how? 

14. Has the story suspense? Show how it is secured. 

1 5. Has the story a climax? What is it? 

16. Has the story a theme? If so, what is it? 

1 7. Who is the narrator? What is the point of view? 

18. How does the story open? 

19. How much of the story is dialog? 

20. Is the dialog natural, interesting, and sprightly? What 
substitutes for said and replied arc used? 

2 1 . What word pictures are there? 

22. . Is the story plausible? 

23., Is the English dear, lively, colorful? ' 

24, Is . the title brief? Colorful? Original?' . Suitable? Does 
it arouse curiosity? , . 

Activity. 14 ,, 

Read *‘The: Kislds’’ and answer the 'preceding' questions about it. 
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The Kiskis ^ 

I 

By May Vontver 

“Hadn’t you better eat in the house today? It is cold outside ” 

the teacher suggested. 

_ Pretending not to hear her, the three Kiskis slipped silentlv 
Arough the door with their doubled-handled Bull Durham tin can 
They stood in a knot on the south side of the schoolhouse and ate 
from the one tm. From her desk Miss Smith observed that they now 
and then put one bare foot over the other to warm it. This was thp 
second time they had disregarded her invitation to eat in the house 
with &e others The rest of the children had drawn their seats into 
a circle about the stove and begun to eat. 

Teddy Kirk at last decided to enlighten the teacher; “They have 
only bread in their lunch-pail. That’s why they won’t ea^ with 

Miss Smith made no reply. She suspected that the lunches of the 
group around the stove weren’t very sumptuous either. She knew 

‘•ome- 

“The Kiskis? — Oh, they took up their claim here last fall. They 
re pretty ^rd up lyiey have only one horse. Kiski Jiauled oZ 
dl the lumber for lus shack and barn with it. Thirty iSles it is to 

^ to pa^ him on the 

MisTi i itLs uphill.” 

Miss SmiA smiled crookedly. One hoi^e in a country where 

It 

”®edn’t look that way! Kiski broke ten acres 
t ‘ the ground in shape and got 
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“One, but she’s dry now. It’s pretty hard for them.” 

Miss Smith decided not to urge the' Kiskis again to eat in the 
schoolhouse. 

The Kiskis in school were painfully shy. Rudolph,, the oldest, 
going on eleven, hid his timidity under a sullen demeanor. Once in 
a while, howwer, he, could be beguiled to join in a game of“Pum- 
Fiini-Piill-,A,way”, or liorseshoe pitching. Pie was a good pitclicn*. 
Margaret, next in age, expressed her shyness in wistfulness. Joliriny, 
!)ar<dy six, refused to speak. Never would' he answer a question in 
class. Never a word did he utter to the children on the playground. 
Fie Ttiight, now^ and then, have made remarks to his sister and 
brother in Bohemian, but, if so, he wasn’t ever caught making them. 
Yet he was by nature a happy child. When. anything comical hap- 
p<‘ned in school or something funny was said, he would laugh out 
loud with an especially merry, infectious laugh. It was plain that 
he oliserved and understood more than his usual behavior indicated. 


The teacher, mindful of her psychology texts, tried, vainly again 
and again to utilize these occasions of self-forgetfulness by surprising 
him into speech. 

At the beginning of the term in September every child had come 
to school barefoot. As the season advanced the other pupils, family « 

by family, donned their footwear, but the Kiskis continued to arrive 
barefoot, although it was now late in October and getting cold, 

‘'Why don’t you wear your shoes?” “Aren’t your feet cold?” 

“Haven’t you got any shoes?” 

With their bare goose-fleshed feet Rudolph, Margaret, and 
Johnny picked their way between the prickly pear cacti without 
answering. But it was plain to be seen that more and more the con- 
tinued questioning and the curious staring at their bare legs and 
feet embarrassed them. 

Oradually the weather grew colder. The cracked, gumbo .froze 
to cement. Still the Kiskis came barefoot to school. 

Then the first snow fell. It was but a- thin film. Disks of cactus 
and tufts of bunch grass stuck through. Yet it was heavy .enough to 
show plainly the tracks of the Kiski children’s naked feet. 

One day when John and Margaret had .-planned to reach schc,»I 
just as the bell rang, to escape the inevitable and dreaded- coinmeiits 
of the others, they miscalculated the time. All the- children were on 
the porch watching as the Kiskis walked, heads down, toward,, the, 
schoolhouse, . . 

“I don’t, see. how you can stand itl” . 

It was the irrepressible Teddy Kirk speaking. The others -left 
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their remarks unspoken, for this time Margaret answered and there 
was defiance in her indistinct mumbie. 

“We like to go to school barefooted. We get there quicker that 
way.” 

She did not tell them that they had not come barefoot all the way; 
that at the hill nearest the schoolhouse they had stopped and undone 
the gunnysacks wrapped about their feet and legs and hidden them 
under a rock. When they went home they would put them on again, 
for no one else went their way. 

But little Johnny wasn’t so good at keeping his mouth shut at 
home as he was at school. He didn’t know better than to tell 
that none of them had worn the gunnysacks all the day. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately for the children, a little Old World discipline 
was exercised upon them. The next day they wore the gunnysacks 
all the way to school. They wore them all day, too. 

Their schoolmates and their teacher after a while grew used to 
seeing the coarse, string-bound sacks, but the Kiskis never became 
used to wearing them. No longer did Rudolph take part in the 
games. Margaret grew sullen and unapproachable like him. On 
pleasant days when the girls strolled by twos and threes with their 
arms about each other Margaret stood alone in a corner against 
the wall. Sometimes they invited her to come with them, but she 
never answered. All recess she would stand there just looking at 
the ground. At last the girls quit asking her. Margaret made 
believe that she did not notice either them or their neglect. No 
longer did Johnny’s laughter ring out in unexpected places. All 
three were creeping farther and farther into their shells of silence. 
Finally Rudolph ran away. After two days his father located him 
in a barn, where he had been hiding in the hayloft. Unless he 
had milked the cows in that barn he had had nothing to eat during 
his absence. He was brought home and made to go back to school. 

In November tlie threshers came to Kiski’s place. Because the 
field there was so small, they made that threshing their last job 
before pulling out of the country. Mr. Kiski hauled the wheat to 
Hilger and bought shoes and stockings for the children who at- 
tended school 

Other school children, the smaller ones especially, always proudiy 
displayed their new shoes at school the first day they wore them. 
Several times that fail the teacher had been asked to admire the 
pretty perforations on the toes, the shiny buttons, or the colored 
tassels on the strings. But the Kiskis were almost as painfully con- 
scious of their new footwear as they had been of the gunnysacks. 
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They arrived with faces darkly flushed, sat down immediately, and 
pushed their feet far back under their seats. The teacher’ had' 
hoped that to be shod like others would gradually restore their 
former morale. She was mistaken. 

Kiski^s cow had come fresh. The children had butter on their 
bread now. Miss Smith heard about it. She had occasion to pass 
l;>y the children as they stood eating and she saw that it was really 
true about the butter. Yet the Kiskis would not eat with the others. 
They continued to go out at noontime. If the weather was severely 
cold or storaiy they ate in the hall, quickly. Then they would 
come in, without looking at anyone, and go to their seats. 

: As the four-month term drew to a close Miss Smith’s heart ached 
for the Kiskis. They had not learned a great deal from their i>ooks; 
she had been unable to supply them with the many bare necessities 
they lacked; and their own keen realization of being different had 
iruide their attendance a torture. They were so unapproachal)Ie, 
too, that she had found little opportunity to show them her love 
and sympathy. She had had but one chance that she knew of to 
do so, and she was grateful for that one occasion, though it had 
not affected the Kiskis’ silence nor changed in the least their sub- 
sequent conduct. 

It came about in this way. Miss Smith had been late to school. 
Tliere had been a heavy snowfall in the night and she had not had 
previous experience in breaking trail. If she had not been new in 
the country she would have known that wading three miles through 
knee-deep snow takes considerable time. When at length she 
reached the schoolhouse the Kiskis were there standing about the 
cold stove. Ail were crying — even Rudolph! They had been too 
miserably cold and numb to attempt building a fire for themselves. 
As soon as Miss Smith had the fire crackling merrily she look Johnny 
in her lap, undid the new shoes and stockings, and lx!;gan to chafe 
the cold little feet. And when hts crying still persisted she !)egan 
telling “The Tar Baby.” She had noticed early in the term that 
he' particularly relished this tale,- And sure enough, at the very 
first “Bim” of 'Br’er Rabbit’s paw on the Tar Baby’s cheek Johnny 
laughed through his tears right out loud — something he had not 
done for a month. Miss Smith decided to tell stories all day. 

She felt justified in ' entertaining the' Kiskis this way, for they 
were the only pupils who braved the roads that morning. She 
had a great fond of fairy tales and folk tales and a gift for telling 
them; also she had that day , an, audience whom professional enter- - 
tainers might well have envied " her. 'Johnny ■ leaned against her 
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knee. She put one arm about Margaret, who stood on one side 
and would have put the other about Rudolph on the opposite side 
had she dared. He was a boy and eleven. With shining eyes and 
open mouths they drank in “CindereUa,” “Hansel and Gretel » 
‘‘Snow White,” “The Hag and the Bag,” “Jack and the Beanstalk’” 
Colter s Race for His Life,” and “Mowgli.” ’ 

Only to replenish the fire and melt snow for drinking water did 
^ Miss Smith stop. Her audience was too timid and self-effacing to 
make any spoken requests, but after each happy ending their eves 
clamored, “More, more!’’ ^ 

At noon the water on the top of the stove was boiling. Miss 
Smith put condensed milk and a little sugar in it and brought the 
hot drink to the Kiskis in the hall. For out there they had gone 
as soon as she announced that it was dinner time. They accepted 
with smiles and drank every drop, but without a word. Miss Smith 
too, stayed in the hall to drink her tea with them. Then the 
storytelling went on again, until three o’clock in the afternoon 
when the teacher bundled them up in some of her own wraps and 
sent them home. r 

Going back to her boarding place, stepping carefully in the tracks 
she had made in the mormng. Miss Smith reflected that should the 
county supenntendent ever learn of her program for the day she 
would be in for a reprimand. In such a case, she thought, she 
would defend herself on the grounds that since formalized educa- 
tion had failed noticeably to benefit the Kiskis, it was not altogether 
unreasonable to try a little informality. Anyhow, she was fiercely 
glad that the Kiskis’ school term would include one happy day. 

It was with sorrow and regret that Miss Smith made her way 
to the schoolhouse on the last day of the session. With the other 
pupik she had accomplished something in the way of progress, but 
the Kiskis she would leave embittered, shyer, and more isolated 
than she had found them. 

She had just reached the shack and barely had time to pile the 
kindling into the stove when she was aware of subdued noises in 
the hall. She thought absently that it was unusually early for the 
children to be arriving. When the door opened a crack to allow 
someone to peer in, she began to wonder what was going on. Then 
With a rush the three Kiskis were at the stove. 

With her unmittened purple hands Margaret was thrusting some- 
thing towards her. It was a small, square candy box of pristine 
whiteness. A wide pink silk ribbon ran obliquely across the top 
and was looped into a generous bow in the center. 
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We brought you a present, Teacher,” Margaret began breathlessly, 
This time, however, Rudolph did not want his sister to be tlif 
chief spokesman. ‘There are fourteen pieces, Teacher. Two have 
something shiny around them. We looked.” 

And before Miss Smith had time to recover from this surprise 
a miracle came to pass, Johnny spoke, and he spoke in English! 
“It is to eat, Teacher. It is candy.” 

. Miss Smith said, “Thank you, children. It was very good of voii 


l lie teacher took the box to her desk. The Kiskis followed and 
stood about her watching. There really wei-e fourteen pieces. 
Johnny pointed out the two with tinfoil. Each of the fourteen 
reposed daintily in a little cup of pleated paper. It was a wonder- 
ful box and Miss Smith was lavish with praises of it. 

She held the opened box out to them. “Take one,” she in- 
vited; and as they made no motion, “please do.” 

T he three black heads shook vigorously. Johnny’s hands flew 
behind him. 

“They are for you, Teacher,” they protested. “You eat.” 

But Miss Smith couldn’t eat just then. More than anything else 
she wanted to see the Kiskis enjoy the contents of that box them- 
selves. She felt small and unworthy to accept their astounding 
offering. But again, how could she refuse to accept it and kill 
cruelly their joy in giving? It was a gift not to be lightly disposed 
of. An inspiration came. 

“Would you care if I shared it? There is enougli so that every 
child in school can have a piece. Johnny could pass it around 
when they all get here. Would you like that?” 

“Yes, yes, yes.” Their black eyes shone. . , ■ 

johnny carried the box to his seat and sat down with it, Rudolpli 
and Margaret hovered about the teacher, happy, eager, excited. 
Rudolph explained how it all came about. 

“Anna came home from Lewistown last night. Margaret and 
I wrote her a letter once and told her to buy us a present for you. 
We were afraid she’d forget, but she didn’t.” 

Teddy Kirk was coming. Rudolph and Margaret saw^ him and 
ran out on the porch. 

“We brought candy for Teacher. ■ You' are going to get some, 
too. Johnny has it. 'Come and see!” ' ’ 
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Teddy was too taken aback to say anything. They led him in 
easily. The pieces were counted again. 

Other children came. Rudolph and Margaret met each new 
arrival before he got to the door. To each in turn Johnny exhibited 
the box and its contents. He did not mind being the center of at 

traction now. He made use of his new-found speech, too. 

I am going to pass it around,” he told them. “When the hell 

rings I am going to pass it.” 

Rudolph and Margaret talked. They chattered. The other chil- 
dren kept still. They had to get used to these new Kiskis 

When the bell rang, a few mintues before time, everybody was 
in his seat. Johnny got up and passed the candy. Teacher sa\v 
to it that he got one of the shiny pieces. 

Candy — candy of any kind — was a rare treat to everybody 
rhese chocolates were very fresh. They had soft creamy center;! 

. ome had cherries in them. The children had not known that 

sweets like these existed. 

Tliey took their time about the licking and nibbling. Delights 
•such as these had to be given their just dues. There was no need- 

DmviLd that the Kiskis had 

prwided It! The Kisbs were assuming importance. 

The Kiskis ate candy, too. They beamed on everybody. They had 

had something to give and everybody thought their gift wonderful 

The sun shone. At recess the girls again walked about by twos 

dofnh w-ih them. Teddy presented Ru- 

dolph with one of his horseshoes, and Rudolph began to pitch it. 

dward, the other first-grader, found a string in his overalls pocket 
and promptly invited Johnny to be his home. Johnny accepted. 

He trotted; he paced; he neighed surprisingly like a horse. 

Then he kicked at the traces awhile. & r 

“You should say, ‘Cut it out,= ” he instructed his driver, 
i at noon the Kiskis ate lunch in the schoolhouse. 
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UNIT TWENTY-THREE 


Qualities of a One-Act Play 

I HE ONE-ACT play is a short story in dramatic form. Instead 
of being read silently from a book, however, it is intended to 
be presented by actors before an audience. Like the .short 
story, the one-act play must aim for a single unified impres- 
sion. “It is,” says a playwright, “a story of ones — one simple 
setting, one continuous, unbroken scene, one main character, 
one main incident, and one climax. A good one-act play- 
leaves one clean-cut impression.” 


What Makes a Situation Dramatic? 

Any situation is dramatic which can arouse the emotions of 
the audience. A conflict, physical or mental, between two or 
more characters or within the mind of one character usually 
arouses an emotional reaction in an onlooker. In the one-act 
play a conflict is revealed mainly through the actions of the 
characters, and partly through dialog. The elements of con- 
flict are identical in the play and the short story. 


Theme 

Often, as indicated in an analysis of the short story, an idea 
comes in the form of a theme — some general truth which may 
be used as the subject of the play: Fortune is fickle; A stitch 
in time saves nine; Dishonesty doesn’t pay. But the theme 
should be merely implied by the action, not drummed into 
the minds of the audience through constant repetition in the 
speeches of the characters. 

The one-act play may be tragic a character fails in what 
he sets out to do and unhappiness, ruin, or even death results. 
It may be comic — the hero, successful in what he sets out to 
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do, achieves happiness. Or it may be melodramatic — an 
exaggerated picture of right conquering wrong. 

Plot 

Theme alone is not sufficient. There must be a story or plot, 
presented dramatically, with beginning, middle, and end. Pan- 
tomime plays an important part. It has been said that a 
writer should not start to write speeches for his characters until 
the play is perfectly understandable to an audience in panto- 
mime alone. 

The beginning is occupied with introducing characters and 
explaining previous action through the speeches of characters. 
These preliminaries pave the way for the main action. 

“The middle,” as one playwright puts it, “depends for its 
interest on the ability of the author to swing the balance of 
power from one character to another.” In the middle or main 
action the conflict takes place. The main action should reach 
a climax or turning point, followed swiftly but naturally by 
the end or result of the main action. But throughout, says 
George P. Baker in Dramatic Technique, the audience must feel 
“a compelling desire to know what will happen next.” 

The Master in the House ^ 

By Betty Fitzgerald 

Scene: The kitchen ofELATE Burke’s typical middle-class home. It 
is early evening, and the kitchen is flooded with warm light. The blinds 
are down, shutting out the windy dusk. There is a door U G,^ elevated 
above the level of the floor and reached by two steps, which leads upstairs 
to the bedrooms. In the L wall, about center, is a door leading outside, 
with a curtained window above and below it. L G is a kitchen table with 
kitchen chairs above and right of it. In the ^ wall, down stage, is a 
door leading to another part of the house. Above the door is the kitchen 

I Copyright, 1934, by Scholastic Corporation. Copyright, 1934, by Betty 
Fitzgerald. Copies of the play may be obtained for 35 cents each from the Dra- 
matic Publishing Company, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

® Up stage (U) means away from the footlights; stage (D), towards the 

footlights. Right (R) and left (L) are used in r^ard to the actor as he feces the 
audience. (C) means center. 
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s^ve. \J KG is the kitchen sink. Below the door BK is an old armchair, 
ihere is a clock on the wall above the sink U R C, a cupboard U L C 
and a large rocking chair R C. There may, also, be innumerable objects 
about suggesting the atmosphere of a kitchen. 

At Rise of Curtain: Kate is working between the stove and sink 
evidently preparing dinner. She is a large, comfortable-looking woman of 
middle age, with dark hair and blue eyes. She is dressed neatly in a gini 
ham house dress and has a large apron tied around her waist. she 
rnoves around the spotless kitchen, she sings softly to herself Her voice is 
filled with an undercurrent of— not exactly grief — perhaps resignation. 

Kate. But come ye back, when summer’s in the meadow, 

Or when the valley’s hushed and white with snow' 

It’s I’ll be here — ’ 

[There is a knock on the door L. Kate breaks off with an exclamation 
oj annoyance and then, wiping her hands on her apron, crosses to the door L.] 

Kate. Now I wonder who could that be, at this hour? 
opens the dcm L ] How do you do? [Then she recognizes the figure. } 
Denny! Oh, Mother of God, it’s my boy come back! Dennv 
darling, come in! ‘ ’ 

L and stands just inside the doorway, a suitcase in his 
hand. He is a tall young Celt of about twenty-five, with a worn, nice grin. 
His suit IS old and not too well pressed and he carries a dark hat He is 
followed by Anne. She is a pretty young girl of about twenty-three, with 
a worried look and manner. She wears a shabby suit and hat, which were 
ongitiaLly of good cut aiH material, but are now plainly well worn. Anne 
stands self-consciously in the doorway, unnoticed, while Denny drops the 
suitcase above the door, sweeps Kate into his arms, and kisses her.} 

Denny. Two years is a long time, isn’t it. Mother? 

_ Kate [hugging Denny roundly}. With never a word nor a letter 
from you, you young scamp! 

Denny [releasing holding her off, and grinning}. But I’m back 
lor a Visit now — if you’ll have me. 

Kate [indignantly}. Have you? Don’t talk so foolish, Denny' 
Denny. And, Mother — [He lanu to Anne.] this is Anne — 

[ I here is pride in his voice.'] my wife. 

Anne [^ttmg out her hand timidly to Kate and stepping into the 
kitcHn}. How do you doi Mrs. Burke? 

Kate [startled at first, but now completely herself again, crossing warmly 
to Anne]. Come here ’til l look at you. And don’t you be calling 
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me ‘^Mrs. Burke.” Denny’s wife is like one of my own. [She kisses 
Anne warmly and then stands back, her voice very gentle.] You chose 
yourself a pretty wife, Denny, and I know I’ll love her. {Then, 
niatter-of-factly.] You must be tired out, the two of you, and it’s 
that cold the wind would be to your bones. [She puts her arm around 
Anne and leads her to C.] 

[Anne and Denny take off their wraps. Kate takes their wraps and 
goes out D R., returning immediately without them. Anne sits gingerly 
right of the table L C. After a moments hesitation Dwm: sits down in 
the rocking chair R C. He sighs as he relaxes, and his face is white and 

drawn.] 

Anne. It’s so beautifully warm here. 

Kate [crossing from D R /o C]. It is that, with the fire going ail 
day for the washing. Well, Denny, I don’t know what I’m doing, 
Fin that excited. [She stands C, gaging proudly at Denny.] 

Denny. I am, myself, Mother. It’s been a long time. 

Kate. It seems longer, Denny, when you’re old. 

Denny. Listen to her, Anne! Old, with those eyes, and her 
hair still black as coal! 

Kate [with a pleasant shrug]. It’s all blarney. [She crosses to the 
chair above the table L C and Well now, I want to hear every 

little thing you’ve been doing. It’s a queer feeling to be two weary 
years and not knowing what your own son’s doing at all! 

Denny [gently]. I know. Mother. You see, I wouldn’t write at 
first, and after a while, when I tried, I couldn’t. 

Kate. I understand. 

Denny. Mother, I’m sorry that I had to hurt you. 

Kate Well now, if you hadn’t, you wouldn’t have met 

Anne, and I’m thinking I’d look a long way before I found a 
daughter-in-law I’d like better. lays her hand gently on Anne’s 

skoulder.] 

Anne . Oh, thank you! 

Kate [m« and crosses to Denny and gently strokes his hairf Gome, 
tell me about yourself. And don’t tell me you’re well. I’ve eyes 
on me, and you look peaked, Denny. 

Denny his head hack, smiling up at Kate]. I’m all right. 

Just a little tired. Do you want me to begin at the very first? 

Kate. Yes, Denny, I’ve wondered. ' 

[Kate remains standing behind Denny, her one arm lovingly placed 
about his shoulders. Denny looks straight ahead as he tells his stoty.] 
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' Denny, Well, after .' — that night, I went to Boston as I’d in- 
j tended to. The job was still open, and I took it. I liked it — every 

bit as much as I had known I would. I found a little boarding 
I house where they had fairly good meals and comfortable beds, and 

I settled down. I was a little lonely at first, of course, and then one 

j day I met Anne.' 

I [Denny’s eyes meet Anne’s and the two young people smile bravely.] 

Denny [continuing]. We saved up a little money and got married, 
and that’s the best thing that happened to me while I was gone, 
for after that everything was fine. We got a little apartment and 
I some secondhand furniture, and got along splendidly. Anne’s a 

I grand cook. And then — [His face darkens and his voice drops Im.] 

I that’s all, I guess. [He stares down at his feet.] 

[There is a short pause. Anne looks away. Kate looks at Denny 
I with shrewdy pitying eyes. The% brightly^ she breaks the silence.] 

Kate [crossing C], Well, now, isn’t that fine? A good job and 
a wife at your age. — Missoula (Montana) High School 

^ Activity i 

1. Read the selection from The Master in the House, a student-written 
one-act play. 

2. How much of the story does this selection tell you? What part 
of your information did you receive from the speeches of Kate? 
Of Anne? Of Denny? From action? 

3. Are the characters skillfully introduced? Prove your points. 

Characters 

As in the short story, the one-act play should have one 
principal character and a few minor ones, all true to life and 
individualized. Unlike the short-story writer, the playwright 
must make his characters reveal themselves entirely by what 
they say, what others say to them or about them, and how they 
act. Kate’s kindliness to Anne, her gentleness and tact, her 
quick perception of Denny’s true situation stamp her as a 
motherly, understanding woman. Make your characters real 
people. It is better to select types you know (high school 
boys and girls, mothers, fathers, storekeepers, people of your 
community) than bizarre and fantastic people. 
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Dialog 

Next to action, dialog is the most important thing in the 
play. The speeches of the actors explain what has gone before, 
prepare for what is to follow, and reveal character. Make the 
sentences short, even clipped, like those of people in real life. 
Avoid cramming too much information into a speech; the 
audience will miss half you have to give, and your characters 
will seem stiff and unnatural. A fundamental rule many 
dramatists follow is, ‘‘One idea to the speech.’’ 

Although speeches in a one-act play cannot reproduce every 
word or phrase of daily life, they may be short, yet convincing, 
if you use specific and telling words and include only the 
necessary details. To avoid jerkiness, questions and comments 
by other characters serve as connecting links. Above all, every 
speech that is uttered should seem so typical of the person w^ho 
is speaking that no one else in the play could possibly have 
said it. Study the speech of the people about you. 

Beware of using dialect unless you are both thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it and are also able to reproduce it so skillfully on 
paper that the actor will be able to interpret it convincingly. 
In The Master in the House the dialect, readily understandable, 
accurate, and consistently used, is a real asset. 

Scenario 

A scenario is a synopsis or outline of the play, the purpose 
of which is to clarify the whole play in the writer’s own mind 
and to make the writer’s wishes absolutely clear to the pro- 
ducer. First comes the cast of characters, each carefully de- 
scribed, then the time and place, the setting for the stage, the 
list of stage properties necessary, and finally a detailed explana- 
tion of the action by episodes, with a new episode every time 
a character enters or leaves. Unlike the play, the scenario 
may include description, narration, and characterization. A 
detailed plan of the action (entrances, exits, stage business) is 
also helpful. The completed scenario should be brief, clear, 
and well-proportioned, with stress on the important points of 
the story. 
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Stage Directions 

Stage directions, as evidenced by TAe Master in the House,' 
should be brief and concise, concerned chiefly with suggestions 
for the arrangement of the stage properties, the lighting, and 
the more important action. Properties should be simple, sug- 
gestive of time and place, and in keeping with the mood. 
Costumes should harmonize in style and be appropriate to the 
character. For the actor, the stage directions should be ex- 
plicit and practical, concerned only with what cannot possibly 
be conveyed in the dialog: with pantomime, tone of voice, 
expression, gestures. 

Manuscript 

In writing the final draft of your play, refer to TAe Master 
in ike House as a guide for form. Notice that in the dialog the 
names of the characters are written out, not abbreviated with 
initials. People are always referred to in the same way: 

! Mrs. Burke as Kate, not Mrs. Burke at one time and Kate at 

another. Stage directions precede the speeches, are enclosed 
i in brackets, and are underlined to indicate italics in print. 

Activity 2 

1 . Around an interesting incident based on personal experience, 
school life, a newspaper clipping, or a story you have heard, 
build a story suitable for a one-act play. What is the theme? 
Is it tragedy? Comedy? Melodrama? What is the main in- 
cident? Who is the main character? What is the conflict be- 
hind the action? 

2. Write a synopsis or scenario to clarify your ideas. Do you depend 
too much on dialog? Are there long, awkward pauses while 
necessary action is going on? Is there an element of suspense 
in the development of the action? Does the end quickly follow 
the climax? 

3. Supply brief, pointed stage directions. 


4. Write out the final draft of your play with carefii! attention to 
form. 
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The Familiar Essay 

Newspaper Essays 

As YOU pick up your newspaper and read the daily opinions 
of Dorothy Thompson or the sports column of John Kieran, 
do you realize that you are reading an essay? Perhaps the word 
''essay” has always had a slightly bookish and forbidding sound 
to you. The fact is that editorials, sports comments, theater and 
book reviews, Broadway and Hollywood columns belong to 
the essay family. Indeed, even the broadcast of the radio 
commentator, who interprets the news, picks out the high lights, 
discusses problems, and editorializes, is a spoken essay. 


The Familiar Essay 

Of the familiar essay Mr. A. G. Benson says, “The true 
essay, then, is a tentative and personal treatment of a subject; 
it is a kind of improvisation on a delicate theme; a species 
of soliloquy, as if a man were to speak aloud the slender and 
whimsical thoughts that come into his mind when he is alone 
on a winter evening before a warm fire, and, closing his book, 
abandons himself to the luxury of genial reverie.” He adds 
that the familiar essay is natural, clear, and rambling. 

Someone has called “I” the most interesting subject in the 
world; “You,” the second in interest; and “the Rest,” a poor 
third. Because we enjoy not only talking about ourselves but 
also hearing the other fellow talk about himself, the personal 
note in the informal essay is one of its attractive features. The 
successful informal essayist writes as one talks to his friend, 
and is so good-natured, fair, frank, reasonable, and entertain- 
ing that his readers come to know him. They learn of his 
whims, foibles, experiences, blunders, visions, likes, dislikes, 
and prejudices; feel his mood; and sense his personality. 
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The Idea 

To write an informal essay one needs to have an interesting 
or unusual idea and to tell it skillfully. Of the subject matter 
Charles S. Brooks says, 'Tieces of this and that, an odd carrot, 
as it were, a left-over potato, a pithy bone, discarded trifles, 
are tossed in from time to time to feed the composition.’" 

The idea must be the cornerstone on which rests the complete 
structure of the essay. No matter what digressions the writer 
may make later on, he must at length return to his original 
thought and make the reader feel that it permeates the entire 
work. Since the general idea or theme is so important, it 
should be introduced near the beginning of the essay. 

Style 

Often the style of the essay holds the chief interest of the 
reader. It should be adapted to the subject and mood, and 
may be light and humorous as in ‘'Thoughts on Fuel Saving,” 
or sober and reflective. One good test of the effectiveness of 
an essay’s style is reading it aloud. If it has the cordial, in- 
timate, sincere tone of good conversation, it is good essay 
style. 

The essay is perhaps the literary form which needs the most 
polishing. To express skillfully an interesting or unusual idea 
takes time. Brooks says, “Essayists, as a rule, chew their 
pencils.” Variety in sentence structure, in paragraph struc- 
ture and length, and in vocabulary and phrase is the keynote. 
When writing your own essays, use your dictionary freely, 
and consult Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases and 
a good dictionary of synonyms when you find that you have 
fallen into commonplace words and hackneyed phrases. 

Activity i 

1 . What does the following essay reveal about the author? What 
are his “whims, foibles, experiences, blunders, visions, likes, dis- 
likes, and prejudices”? 

2. What is the author’s main purpose — to instruct, convince, 
amuse, or explain? 
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3. Why does the choice of subject go well with his purpose? 

4. When do you first begin to suspect the author’s aim? 

5. Find examples of humor scattered throughout the essay. 

6 . What characteristics peculiar to Benchley enable you to dis- 
tinguish him from other essayists? 

Thoughts on Fuel Saving ^ 

By Robert Benchley 

Considerable space has been given in the magazines and news- 
papers this winter to official and expert directions on How to Run 
Your Furnace and Save Goal — as if the two things were com- 
patible. Some had accompanying diagrams of a furnace in its 
normal state, showing the exact position of the arteries and vitals, 
with arrows pointing in interesting directions, indicating the theo- 
retical course of the heat. 

I have given some time to studying these charts, and have come 
to the conclusion that when the authors of such articles and I speak 
the word “furnace,” we mean entirely different things. They are 
referring to some idealized, sublimated creation; perhaps the “fur- 
nace” which existed originally in the mind of Horace W. Furnace, 
the inventor; while, on the other hand, I am referring to the thing 
that is in my cellar. No wonder I can’t understand their diagrams. 

For my own satisfaction, therefore, I have drawn up a few regu- 
lations which I can understand, and have thrown them together 
most informally for whatever they may be worth, Anyone else 
who has checked up the official furnace instructions with Life as 
it really is and has ’found something wrong somewhere may go as 
far as he likes with the results of my researches. I give them to 
the world,'' 

Saving coal is, just now, the chief concern of the householder, 
for we are now entering that portion of the solstice when it is 
beginning to be necessary to walk some distance into the bin after 
the coal. When first the list of official admonitions was issued, 
early in the season, it was hard to believe that it would ever be 
needed. The bin was so full that it resembled a drugstore window 
piled high with salted peanuts. (As a matter of actual fact, there 
is probably nothing that coal looks less like than salted peanuts, 
but the effect of tremendous quantity was the same.) Adventurous 
pieces were fairly popping out of confinement and rolling over the 

1 Reprinted from Of All Things by perihission of the publisher, Henry Hoit 
and Company. 
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cellar. It seemed as if there were enough there to give the Leviathan 
a good run for her money and perhaps take her out as far as Bedloe 
Island. A fig for coal-saving devices! 

But now the season is well on, and the bad news is only too ap- 
parent. The householder, as he finds himself walking farther and 
farther into the bin after the next shovelful, realizes that soon will 
come the time when it will be necessary to scrape the leavings into 
a corner, up against the side of the bin, and to coal his fire, piece 
by piece, between his finger and thumb, while waiting for the dealer 
to deliver the next load, “right away, probably today, tomorrow 
at the latest.’' 

It is therefore essential that we turn constructive thought to the 
subject of coal conservation. I would suggest, in the first place, 
an exact aim in shoveling coal into the fire box. 

By this I mean the cultivation of an exact aim in shoveling coal 
into the fire box. In my own case (if I may be permitted to inject 
the personal element into this article for one second), I know that 
it often happens that, when I have a large shovelful of coal in readi- 
ness for the fire, and the door to the fire box open as wide as it will 
go, there may be, nevertheless, the variation of perhaps an eighth 
of an inch between the point where the shovel should have ended 
the arc in its forward swing and the point at which it actually 
^ stops. In less technical phraseology, I sometimes tick the edge of 
the shovel against the threshold of the fire box, instead of shooting 
it over as it should be done. Now, as I usually take a rather long, 
low swing, with considerable power behind it (if I do say so), the 
sudden contact of the shovel with the threshold results in a forceful 
projection of many pieces of coal (and whatever else it is that comes 
with the coal for good measure) into all corners of the cellar. I 
have seen coal fly from my shovel under such circumstances with 
such velocity as to land among the preserves at the other end of 
the cellar and in the opposite direction from which I was facing. 

Now this is obviously a w^aste of coal. It would be impossible 
to stoop all about the cellar picking up the vagrant pieces that had 
flown away, even if the blow of the shovel against the furnace had 
not temporarily paralyzed your hand and caused you to devote 
your entire attention to the coining of new and descriptive word 
pictures. 

I would suggest, for this trouble, the taking of a “stance” in 
front of the fire box, with perhaps chalk marking for guidance of 
the feet at just the right distance away. Then a series of prepara- 
tory swdngs, as in driving oflf in golf, first with the empty shovel, 
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then with a gradually increasing amount of coal. The only danger 
in this would be that you might bring the handle of the shovel 
back against an ash can or something behind you and thus spill 
about as much coal as before. But there, there — if you are going 
to borrow trouble like that, you might as well give up right now. 

Another mishap of a somewhat similar nature occurs when a 
shovelful of ashes from under the grate is hit against the projecting 
shaker, causing the ashes to scatter over the floor and the shoes. 
This is a very discouraging thing to have happen, for, as the ashes 
are apt to contain at least three or four pieces of unburnt coal, it 
means that those pieces are as good as lost unless you have time to 
hunt them up. It also means shining the shoes again. 

I find that an efficacious preventive for this is to take the shaker 
off when it is not in use and stand it in the corner. There the 
worst thing that it can do is fall over against your shins when you 
are rummaging around for the furnace bath-brush among the rest 
of the truck that hangs on the wall. 

The shaker is, however, an important factor in keeping the fur- 
nace going, for it is practically the only recourse in dislodging 
clinkers that have become stuck in the grate — that is, unless you 
can kick the furnace hard enough to shake them down. I have, 
in moments when, I am afraid, I was not quite myself, kicked the 
furnace with considerable force, but I never could see that it had 
any effect on the clinker. This, however, is no sign that it canh 
be done. I would be the first to wish a man well who did it. 

But ordinarily the shaker is the accepted agent for teaching the 
clinker its place. And, in the fancy assorted coal in vogue this 
season (one third coal, one third slate, and one third rock candy), 
clinkers are running the combustible matter a slightly better than 
even race. This problem is, therefore, one which must be faced. 

I find that a great deal of satisfaction, if not tangible results, 
can be derived from personifying the furnace and the recalcitrant 
clinker, and endowing them with human attributes, such as fear, 
chagrin, and susceptibility to physical and mental pain. In this 
fanciful manner the thing can be talked to as if it were a person, 
in this way lending a zest to the proceedings which would be en- 
tirely lacking in a contest with an inanimate object. 

Thus, when it is discovered that the grate is stuck, you can say, 
sotto voce: 

‘^Ho, hoi you — 1 So that’s your game, is it?” 

You then seize the shaker with both hands and give it a vicious 
yank, muttering between your teeth: 
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“We’ll see, my fine fellow! We’ll see!” 

This is usually very effective in weakening the morale of the 
clinker, for it then realizes right at the start that it is pitted against 
a man who is not to be trifled with. 

This should be followed by several short and powerful yanks, 
punctuated on the catch of each stroke with a muttered: “You — !” 

If you are short of wind, the force of this ejaculation may diminish 
as the yanks increase in number, in which case it will be well to 
rest for a few seconds. 

At this point a little strategy may be brought to bear. You can 
turn away, as if you were defeated, perhaps saying loudly, so that 
the clinker can hear: “Ho-hum! Well, I guess I’ll call it a day,” 
and pretend to start upstairs. 

Then, quick as a wink, you should turn and leap back at the 
shaker, and, before the thing can recover from its surprise, give it 
a yank which will either rip it from its moorings or cause your 
own vertebrae to change places with a sharp click. It is a fifty- 
fifty chance. 

But great caution should be observed before trying these heroic 
measures to make sure that the pins which hold the shaker in place 
are secure. A loosened pin will stand just so much shaking, and 
then it will unostentatiously work its way out and look around for 
something else to do. This always causes an awkward situation, 
for the yank next following the walkout of the pin, far from accom- 
plishing its purpose of dispossessing the clinker, will precipitate you 
over backward among the ash cans with a viciousness in which it 
is impossible not to detect something personal. 

Immediately following such a little upset to one’s plans, it is 
perhaps the natural impulse to arise in somewhat of a pet and to 
set about exacting punitive indemnities. This does not pay in the 
end. If you hit any exposed portion of the furnace with the shaker 
the chances are that you will break it, which, while undoubtedly 
very painful to the furnace at the time, would eventually neces- 
sitate costly repairs. And, if you throw coal at it, you waste coal 
This, if you remember, is an article on how to save coal. 

Another helpful point is to prevent the fire from going out. This 
may be aGCompIislied in one way that I am sure of. Thatds, by 
taking a book, or a ouija board, or some other indoor entertainment 
downstairs, and sitting two feet away from the furnace ail day, 
being relieved by your wife at night (or, needless to say, vice versa). 
I have never known this method of keeping the fire alive to fail, 
except when the watcher dropped off to sleep for ten or fifteen 




minutes. This is plenty of time for a raging fire to pass quietly 
away, and I can prove it. 

Of course, this treatment cuts in on your social life, but I know 
of nothing else that is infallible. I know of nothing else that can 
render impossible that depressing foreboding given expression by 
your wife when she says: ‘‘Have you looked at the fire lately? It’s 
getting chilly here,” followed by the apprehensive trip downstairs, 
eagerly listening for some signs of caloric life from within the 
asbestos-covered tomb; the fearful pause before opening the door, 
hoping against hope that the next move will disclose a ruddy glow 
which can easily be nursed back to health, but feeling, in the in- 
tuitive depths of your soul, that you might just as well begin to 
crumple up last Sunday’s paper to ignite, for the Grim Reaper 
has passed this way. 

And then the cautious pull at the door, opening it inch by inch, 
until the bitter truth is disclosed — a yawning cavern of blackness 
with the dull, gray outlines of consumed coals in the foreground, 
a dismal double play: ashes to ashes. 

These little thoughts on fiirnace tending and coal conservation 
are not meant to be taken as in any sense final. Someone else may 
have found the exact converse to be true; in which case he would 
do well to make a scientific account of it as I have done. It helps 
to buy coal. 

Self-criticism of a Familkr Essay 

/. Will my reader share the full flavor and significance of my idea? 

. 2 ». Have I particularized^ expanded^ illustrated sufficiently? 
g. Is it easy to see how my ideas are related? 

4 . Have I chosen the most appropriate words? 

§. Is my style easy and conversational? 

6 , Have I enriched the essay with quotations y allusionSy experienceSy 
comparisons y and figures of speech? 

7. Are my sentences and paragraphs varied? 

5. Have I revised and polished to make my ideas and expression clear 
and interesting? 

Activity 2 

Write an informal essay on a topic suggested by the half title, 
“The Art of — Supply the rest of the title — for example, “The 
Art of Getting into Trouble,” “The Art of Entertaining Children,” 
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“The Art of Cleaning House.’’ Be gay, sprightly, humorous. When 
you finish your essay read it to your family or a friend. 


Activity 3 

Write an informal essay on a topic of your own choice, but choose 
one that gives you a chance to write about your experience, observa- 
tion, reading, or reflection. The topics listed below may suggest 
ideas and experiences which are of interest to you and in which 
you can interest others. Write brightly and entertainingly, but 
don’t attempt to imitate Robert Benchley. In your revision apply 
the eight standards in the Self-criticism Chart on page 448. 

Radio advertising 
On wearing new clothes 
Overnight cabins 
Camping during a storm 
Mountain-climbing 
The uses of adversity 
In defense of rainy days 
4^osing things 
fod brothers 
Novice in the kitchen 
Just a dog 
Shopworn excuses 
The “road hog” 
Practical jokers 
On buses 
Is chivalry dead? 
Bargain-hunting 
It isn’t done 
Secondhand textbooks 
Fingernail decoration 


I. 

Dreams 

21. 

2. 

Family expectations 

22. 

3 - 

Young experimenters 

23- 

4. 

Ho, for camp! 

24. 

5* 

Eavesdropping 

25- 

6. 

On erasing boards 

26. 

7* 

A quiet afternoon with baby 

27. 

8, 

Table conversation 

28. 

9 - 

Shoes 

29- 

10. 

Movies 

30. 

II. 

On hobbies 

31- 

12. 

Applying for a position 

32. 

13. 

On chewing gum 

33 - 

14. 

My changing literary tastes 

34 - 

15- 

How’^ I judge a book 

35 - 

16. 

Back-seat driving 

36. 

17- 

On handshakes 

37 - 

18. 

On sandwiches 

38. 

19. 

The radio 

39 - 

20. 

On keeping a diary 

40. 


UNIT TWENTY-FIVE 


Poetry 
What Poetry Is 

To Wordsworth poetry is ^‘^the spontaneous overflow of power- 
ful feelings.” Poe defines poetry as the rhythmic creation 
of beauty.” An easily remembered definition of poetry is 
“pictures set to music.” Some poems, like Poe’s “The Bells,” 
we remember chiefly for their haunting music; others, like 
Coleridge’s “The Ancient Mariner,” for their vivid pictures. 
The four elements of poetry are pictures, emotion, idea, and 
music. 

Why Write Verse? 

A person who plays the piano and golf derives from an 
excellent piano recital or golf game keener enjoyment than the 
one who has never practiced these arts. Nothing trains appre- 
ciation more than steadfast practice of an art. So the pupil 
who learns to write verse gets fun out of the practice, gains 
skill in reading and appreciating good poetry, and will be able 
to write real poetry if he has beautiful ideas, pictures, or emo- 
tions to express. 

What to Write About 

A poet must have keen senses to see, hear, feel, smell, and 
taste the beautiful about him — the beautiful in the common- 
place. And most poets, as has been said of Homer, “look 
long at a thing.” “Look into it,” says Tyndall, “till it becomes 
luminous.” 

Notice the appeal to sight, feeling, smell, and taste in Rupert 
Brooke’s “The Great Lover”: 

These I have loved: 

White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 

Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, faery dust; 

Wet roofs, beneath the lamplight; the strong crust 
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^ Of friendly bread; and many-tasting food; . 

i Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke of wood; 

And radiant raindrops couching in cool flowers; 

; And flowers themselves, that sway through sunny hours 

^ Dreaming of moths that drink them under the moon; 

Then, the cool kindliness of sheets, that soon 
I Smooth away trouble; and the rough male kiss 

I Of blankets; grainy wood; live hair that is 

i Shining and free; blue-massing clouds; the keen 

1 Unpassioned beauty of a great machine; 

; The benison of hot water; furs to touch; 

I The good smell of old clothes; and other such — 

I The comfortable smell of friendly fingers, 

^ Hair’s fragrance, and the musty reek that lingers 
About dead leaves and last year’s ferns. . . 

The poet is imaginative, sympathetic;, he can put himself 
in the place of the other fellow; he can. get- inside another 
person, even an animal or a flower, and see life from another 
I point of view. 'Tf a sparrow come before my window,*' Keats 

: once said, “I take part in its existence, and pick about the 

' gravel." 

; , Originality consists in presenting an idea sincerely from a 

fresh point of view. Shun sentimentality, empty prettiness, 
and imitation. Avoid topics beyond your reach; find your 
subject in the daily life about you. 

, Activity i . 

What sense is appealed to in each of these passages? Does any 
I : selection appeal to two senses? What? ■ 

[ ' I. Thro’ her own side she felt the sharp lance go., — Tennyson 

I 2, I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 

I And the wild water lapping on the crag. — Tennyson 

3. The bare black cliffs clang’d round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 

: Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels, — Tennyson : ' 

4. S.O; all day long The noise of battle roll’d - . 

■ ' Among the mountains by the: winter sea. — Tennyson , 

5. Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory — 

Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. — Shelley 

^ Reprinted by permission of Dcxid, Mead and Company. 
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Images 

“The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas.” 
“His eyes were hollows of madness, his hair like moldy hav.” 
Both examples from Alfred Noyes’s “The Highwayman” are 
vivid, compressed images that outlast whole paragraphs of de- 
scription. Why? What is the basis of their power? Here the 
poet has made with vigor comparisons that the ordinary in- 
dividual would fail to see. The moon is a galleon, a ghostly 
galleon — not a prosy satellite of the earth. It “rides” the 
clouds as though it were a ship. To see similarity in seem- 
ingly dissimilar objects is true poetic insight. 

The simile,^ the metaphor, personification, and metonymy 
make comparisons and appeal to the imagination by painting 
pictures. Metonymy is a figure of speech in which one word 
is used for another which it suggests — for example, Respect 
gray hairs (age); All hands (men) on deck! Carl Sandburg 
sees the fog come “on little cat feet”; Walter de la Mare 
pictures a dog asleep in the moonlight “with paws of silver” • 
to Muriel Nesbit in a handful of seeds “a forest lies asleep”; 
daffodils in the breeze appeared to Wordsworth to be “tossing 
their heads in sprightly dance.” 

Activity 2 

Write briefly but imaginatively and pictorially on a topic of your 
own choice. Use comparisons freely. One class wrote on the fol- 
lowing topics: 

1. Clouds 14. Wet streets 

2. A thunderstorm 15. The playful moon 

3. A rose 16. The subway train 

4. Morning 17. New York from a ferry-- 

5. The plowman boat 

6. The Great Stone Face 18. Night 

7. Silence I 9 - Rain 

8. A headache 20. The radio 

9. The crowd at the ball game 21. My brother 

10. Poppies 22. Street lights 

n. Fog . 23. Leaves in autumn 

12. Through a train window 24. America 

13. Labor Day 25. My mother’s hands 
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Beautiful Words 

The most powerful emotions are evoked by the simplest 
words* The Anglo-Saxon word home has much more strength, 
many more pleasant associations, than the newer word man- 
sion. Read Robert Frost’s poetry to observe how he achieves 
profound effects by simplicity. 

Expressions which were fresh and beautiful when first used 
by earlier poets have been copied by poets and verse writers 
until they are lifeless and trite. These hackneyed poetic ex- 
pressions — “dainty face,” “weeping heaven,” “wind-tossed 
waves,” “red as a rose,” “winding way,” “dewy earth,” “sil- 
very moon,” “ruby lips,” “starry eyes,” “raven tresses,” “rosy 
sunset” — are called cliches and are avoided by present-day poets. 
Get rid of such shopworn phrases by thinking out clirect, 
pointed, original, picture-making words. 

A^^oid also archaic words like betwixt^ peradventure^ quoth^ and 
perchance; poeticisms like ere and beauteous; clumsy, rounda- 
bout, or ungrammatical expressions; and other liberties with 
the language which are sometimes explained as “poetic license” 
but which are rarely found in the work of the best contempo- 
rary poets. 


Although not usually expressed as simply and directly as in 
prose, the idea or thought behind the poem is an important 
element. In “After Blenheim” Robert Southey wishes to sug- 
gest the horror and stupidity of war. He does this, not by 
asserting his attitude boldly, but rather by subtle suggestion 
in the words of Peterkin, who is not misled by catch phrases 
about the “famous victory.” The last stanza of the poem 
follows. Peterkin’s grandfather is just finishing his story of the 
•■battle. 

“And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.” 

“But what good came of it at last?” 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 
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Emotion 

Wordsworth declared, 'Toetry is emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity.” Notice the importance of the word ‘'emotion.” The 
poet seldom writes a great poem without being deeply stirred, 
but he doesn’t write in the white heat of his joy or anger. 
He waits until his calmer self has had the opportunity of re- 
vising the first impressions. 

The Music of Poetry 

Rhythm is found everywhere about us in nature and life: 
the beat of the heart, the tick of the clock, the rain pattering 
on the roof, the of marching soldiers, the or 

(?;2^-two-three of music and dancing, the ta-rwm, ta-rz^m, ta-rz/wz- 
tum-tum of the drum, the tolling of a church bell, the clang of 
a fire bell, the moaning of the wind in the trees, the alterna- 
tion of the seasons and of day and night, the rise and fall of a 
wave, the ebb and flow of the tide. Because of rhythm children 
enjoy hearing poetry w|iich they don’t understand. Rhythm 
in speech and writing is a pleasing or tuneful arrangement of 
the accented and unaccented syllables. 

Meter 

When the rhythm is regular and conforms to a definite pat- 
tern, we say the line has meter. Each metrical line, or verse, 
is composed of groups of recurring accented and unac- 
cented syllables. 

The commonly used feet are — 


: Name 

Adjective Form 

Accent 

Example 

iambus 

iambic 

^ K (ta turn) 

Marie 

anapest 

: » ■ anapestic 

w w / (ta ta turn) 

to the brave 

trochee 

trochaic 

/ w (turn ta) 

. , Mary 

dactyl 

dactylic 

\j \j (turn ta ta) 

Marion 


Dactyl is from the Greek word meaning finger. A finger has 
three bones, one longer than either of the others. 
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Feet used less frequently are — 

Name ■ Accent Example 

pyrrhic w v/ (ta ta) of the 

spondee ^ (turn turn) white dawn 

■ amphibrach w > (ta turn ta) uncertain 

Activity 3 

List ten iambic words, ten trochaic words, and ten dactylic words. 

The Number of Feet in a Verse 

A verse is made up of one or more feet, and is named ac- 
cording to the type and number of feet. A verse having five 
iambic feet is called iambic pentameter, 

' \j / 

and wait. 


\J r 




They al 

so serve 

who on 

ly stand 


Name 

monometer 

dimeter 

trimeter 


Number of Feet 
in Line 

1 

2 

3 


Name 

tetrameter 

pentameter 

hexameter 


Number of Feet 
in Line 

4 

5 

6 


The most popular meters are tetrameter and pentameter. 


The Effect of Each Foot 

Each foot has a different rhythmic effect. The iambus has 
been called the walking foot; the trochee, running; the ana- 
pest, galloping; and the dactyl, waltzing. The iambus is bold, 
masculine; the trochee is gentle, sweet, feminine. 

Coleridge describes poetically the use or effect of each foot: 

Trochee trips from long to short; 

From long to long in solemn sort 
Slow Spondee stalks, strong foot, yet ill able 
Ever to come up with Dactyl trisyllable, 
lambics march from short to long; ^ 

With a leap and a bound the swift Anapests throng. 

Notice the ‘leap and bound’' of *^'swift Anapest" in Brown- 
ing’s “How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix”: 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I Sloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three. 


i 
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In ‘'Boot and Saddle,” Browning makes use of quick ''Dac- 
tyl trisyllable” : 

Rescue my castle before the hot day 
Brightens to blue from its silvery grey. 

Notice, the “tripping” of “Trochee”: . 


Then the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language. — Longfellow 


Activity 4 

Discuss the meter of Noyes’s “The Barrel-Organ” or “The High- 
wayman,” Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” or “Evangeline,” Byron’s 
“The Destruction of Sennacherib,” Hood’s “The Bridge of Sighs,” 
Stevenson’s “Requiem,” Markham’s “Lincoln, the Man of the 
People,” Moore’s “A Visit from St. Nicholas,” Tennyson’s “The Pass- 
ing of Arthur” or “The Bugle Song,” Gray’s “Elegy,” Wordsworth’s 
“Daffodils” or “Reverie of Poor Susan,” Masefield’s “Cargoes” or 
“Sea Fever,” De la Mare’s “The Listeners,” or another poem. 
What is the meter? Does it help to express the thought or feeling? 
How? Illustrate or prove your statements. 


Variations 


A verse lacking the last syllable is called catalectic. 


Hate, and 


fear. 


I pride, and | 

If an extra syllable is added at the end of the line, the verse 
is hypercatalectic. The added syllable is a weak or feminine ending. 


The down 


y clouds go soft ly steal ing. 


These and similar variations in the metrical scheme prevent 
monotony, make the verse more musical, and help the poet to 
express his thought and feeling. 

The occasional adding or omitting of an unaccented syllable 
does not interfere with the rhythm but may give a leap or a 
bound to the line. Hence feet with the accent on the first 
syllable or on the last syllable are interchanged freely. 

An anapest for an iambus — 


And Gar 


eth went and hov 


ering round 


her chair. 
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An iambus for an anapest 

I turned | in my sa 
A dactyl for a trochee 


\J \J f 

\J KJ ^ 

in my sad ; 

die and made 


the girth tight 


Many a 

A trochee for a dactyl 


gallant gay do 


^ KJ 

mestic. 


/ W Vs-/ 

^ \J KJ 

/ V-/ V/ 

y V 

KJ\J 

Did not em 

hellish the 

theme nor ar 

ray it in i 

beautiful 


phrases. 


The substitution of a foot with the accent on the first syllable 
for one with the accent on the last syllable or vice versa is 
commonly restricted to the first foot of the line or the foot after 


a pause. 

A trochee for an iambus — 


I. Wishing 

r 

KJ f 

me like 

KJ />• 

to one 

\j / 

more rich 

2. A gold 

\ * 

en clasp, 

/ \j 

clasping 

\j / 

a shred 


I. "wish 


in hope. 


of gold. 

Another way to represent the meter of these lines is — 

y ^ 

in hope. 

2. A gold I en clasp, | clasp | ing a shred of gold. 

Not infrequently, to emphasize a word a poet omits an un- 
accented syllable or syllables. The omission is indicated by 
a pause. 

break, [ break 


ing me like 

to one 

more rich 


kj 



\j \j fi- 1 

en clasp. 


clasp 

ing a shred 


\j ^ 

Break, 


\j \j / 

On thy cold gray stones, 


O sea. 


Scansion 

Scansion is dividing a verse into its feet. To scan a line 
mark first the accents of words of two or more syllables. Then 
mark monosyllables that are clearly emphatic. Usually these 
accents will give you a clue to the verse pattern or the prevail- 
ing foot. 

Example > > , , 

But mercy is above this scepter’d sway. 


POETRY 


Mer, bove, asid seep are the accented syllables of the words of 
two syllables; sway is an important noun. The meter of the 
line is iambic pentameter. 

Sometimes, as was illustrated on page 458, two scansions 
are correct. 

Activity 5 

Scan the followii^, and after each line name the verse. 

Example 

^ \J f \J ^ 

When shall we three meet a gain? (Trochaic tetrameter 

catalectic) 

1 . It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

‘‘By thy iong gray beard and glittering eye. 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou me?” — Golertoge 

2. The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. — Byron 

3. Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 

weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore. 

— PoE 

4. It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. — Shakespeare 

5. Teach him that states of native strength possessed, 

Though very poor, may still be very blessed. — Goldsmith 

6. I turned in my saddle and made the girth tight, 

Tl^n shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right. 

— Browning 

7. The quality of mercy is not strained. — Shakespeare 

8. Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the king. — Tennyson 

9. Chanting of labor and craft, and of wealth in the pot and the 

garner. — Kingsley 

10. Have you read in the Talmud of old. 

In the Legends the Rabbins have told. — Longfellow 

11. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. — ^ Shakespeare 

12. The curfew toils the knell of parting day, — Gray 


Rime 

Rime is a similarity of sound, usually at the ends of lines. 
Words which rime perfectly have , 


» If p 

I ii 


II „ ^ 
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1. Accent on the riming syllables 

2. The same vowel sounds in the accented syllables 
3* The same sounds after this vowel sound 

4. Different consonant sounds before this vowel sound 

Rime is a matter of pronunciation or sound, not of spelling, 
Laidy shade; hate^ weight; kite^ tight; pealing^ reeling; nation^ 
exclamation; gleaming, seeming; laugh, giraffe; after, laughter rime; 
dough, cough; divine, routine; prey, key; map, hat; pain, flame do 
not. Occasionally we find such imperfect rimes as given, heaven; 
shadow, meadow; earth, hearth; bare, are; move, rove; real, steal; 
love, move; never, river. 

Single (or masculine) rime consists of one riming syllable — 
sound, found; double (or feminine) rime, of two — shaken, waken; 
triple rime, of three — tenderly, slenderly. In double or triple rime 
the riming syllables may be in two or three words — brink of it, 
think of it. 

Activity 6 

•Write eight words which rime with each of the following: 
chain fear glance keen roar 

fade flight grant rent slate 

Example 

guide — hide, wide, side, ride, glide, died, lied, tied, vied, eyed, 
replied, divide, decide, abide, allied, relied, subside, provide, 
deride, collide 

Bhnk Verse 

Blank verse is verse without rime. Shakespeare wrote usually 
in unrimed iambic pentameter, a dignified, noble verse form, 
suitable for the expression of the loftiest ideas. 

Alliteration 

Alliteration is the repetition of the same initial sound in words 
closely following each other. 

Then .ytar nor mn jhall waken, 

Nor any change of light; 

Nor jound of waters .rhaken 

Nor any Jound or fight, — Swinburne 

Here Swinburne uses the ,y-sound effectively to suggest the 
hushed silence of the long sleep of death. 
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Onomatopoeia 

Moan of doves in immemorial elms 

And murmuring of innumerable bees. — Tennyson 

By the proper selection and placement of the words Tenny- 
son, a master of music in poetry, knew how to suggest the sounds 
described. Sound and sense are so beautifully blended that a 
person who knows nothing of the English language could al- 
most see the picture. This device, combination of sound and 
sense, is called onomatopoeia. Some onomatopoetic words are: 
bangy bubble^ buzz, cackle, clang, clash, clatter, drowsy, grate, gurgle, 
hiss, howl, murmur, plunge, roar, rumble, splash, tap, whistle, whizz- 

Activity 7 

Is onomatopoeia used skillfully in each of the following? Prove 
your answer. 

1. Oilily bubbled up the mere. — Tennyson 

2. When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labors, and the words move slow. — Pope 

3. The sails did sigh like sedge. — Coleridge 

4. No more 1 Alas, that magical sad sound 
Transferring all! — Poe 

5. Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, tootle-te- tootle the fife. 

— Browning 

6. The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around; 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 

Like noises in a swound! — CoLERmoE 

Stanzas 

A stanza is a regular combination of two or more verses. 
A couplet is a stanza containing two riming lines. 

What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow? — Lowell 

A quatrain is a stanza of four verses. 


\j ^ 

About, 


about, 


\j / 

in reel 


and rout 


The death - 1 fires danced | at night; 

* r ^ 

a witch ! 


\j 

The wa 


X- ^ 
ter, like 


Burnt green 


w / 

and blue 


’s oils, 

and — Coleridge 
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This quatrain, made up of iambic tetrameter alternating 
with iambic trimeter, is the typical ballad stanza. The second 
and fourth lines rime. 

The pattern of the ballad stanza is: 

ta turn, ta turn, ta turn, ta turn 
ta turn, ta turn, ta turn 
ta turn, ta turn, ta turn, ta turn 

^ jf fi 

ta turn, ta turn, ta turn 

' Because of the simple meter and single rime this stanza is 
easy: to write. Its rapid movement and varied lines make it 
suited to storytelling. 

Activity 8 

Write a ballad stanza about one of your classmates or friends. 
Make it humorous if you like, but kindly. 

Example 

A lot of things still puzzle us, 

That Hermanns done and said. 

But most of ail — in history class 
Why do his cars get red? 

Activity 9 

Write a ballad about a school subject, a person, or a school hap- 
pening, or tel! a' biblical,- Robin Hood, or other story in ballad form. 
Write, , for example^ the ballad of the lunchroom, the football game, 
the excumon, the assembly,- the study hall, examinations, the an- 
nual play, a ride, a hike, or an adventure. 

' The following ■ quatrain'' illustrates another rime scheme. 
The abab miaows that the first line rimes with the third, and 
the second with the fourth. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, a 

. The dark unfathomed caves -of ocean bear; b \ 
a flower is born to blush a 

■ : And waste its sweetness on the desert air. ' b 

Five -quatrain rime schemes are favorites:'- (1)' abab; (2) abba; 
.(3) ■ aabb; ,, (4), aaba; ■ . and . .(ballad ; stanza on page 461 ) ' abcb. 
The last line must figure: ih the riming. By varying the rime 
scheme and the metrical pattern poets construct a great variety 
;of .quatrains", 
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Limerick 

The limerick, an absurd five-line poem with an unexpected 
snap or twist in the fifth line, is easy to write. Lines i, 2, and 
5 are anapestic trimeter and rime; lines 3 and 4, anapestic 
dimeters, also rime. The pattern is — 

\j \j Kj ^ \ \j p a 

\J KJ ^ \ KJ KJ ^ h 


\J KJ ^ \ KJ KJ ^ 


\j \j w/|v-/ \j ^ a 


Anywhere in the pattern an iambus may be substituted 
for an anapest ( ^ ^ . 

There was a young lady of Niger 
Who smiled as she rode on a Tiger; 

They came back from the ride 
With the lady inside, 

And the smile on the face of the Tiger. 

Limerick tmiiten by pupil 

There was a young man from Lyme 
Who never arrived on time. 

One day he was late 
Amd was hit by a freight, 

And now he’s the late Mr. Thyme. 

Activity io 

If you have never written a limerick, you have missed some good 
fun. Write two limericks about people you know, have seen, have 
heard of, or have read about. 

Cinqmin 

A cinquain is a poem of five unrimed lines, with one foot in 
the first line, two in the second, three in the third, four in the 
fourth, and one in the fift^^ 

Rain 

; ' The. rain;' ■ 

Comes pattering down 
With soft and steady beat ; , ■ 

And seems to call to seeds below, 

“Come up!” — Betty Sisk,' Sharon (Pennsylvania) High School: 
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Sonnet 

The sonnet is a poem of fourteen iambic pentameter lines. 
The Italian sonnet is made up of an octave riming aMa abba 
and a sestet commonly riming cdecde^ cdcdcd^ or cddccd. The 
octave usually presents an idea, story, picture, doubt, problem, 
query; the sestet, a reflection, conclusion, answer, or solution. 
“The World Is Too Much with Us” on page 372 is an Italian 
sonnet. The Shakespearean sonnet is rimed abab cdcd efef gg, 

Shakespearean sonnet 

Poets 

We write of happiness, who scorn content; 

We sing of youth, who never can be young. 

Our trivial ironies spring from hearts pent 
With vague, disturbing things best left unsung. 

Of truth, we have a farther-seeing ken, 

And shuddering at futility stripped bare, 

We veil its starkness from the eyes of men 
With fabric bright, word-wove with pretty care. 

The driving urge that flagellates us on 
Along Olympia’s steep and tortuous side 
Makes bitter our unrest — though when it’s gone 
We spurn our peace and are unsatisfied. 

Yet who may pity us who still can see 
Sharp beauty in a rain-racked, twisted tree? 

— Leona Thoma, Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Activity i i 

Choosing any metrical pattern and stanza form, write a poem 
on a topic of your own choice. Select a topic upon which you have 
something to say, which suggests pictures to you, and, which arouses 
your emotion (love of home, country, or animals, hate, fear, joy, 
sorrow) and makes you wish to have others share your feeling. 



There is a list of topics on page 452, Here are several additional 


suggestions: 



I . The garden by moonlight 

7. Fall 


2. My dog 

8. The railway train 


3. Faces 

9. Spring 


4. The plodder 

10. An apple tree in full bloom 


5. The circus 

1 1 . The athlete 


6. Home 

12. To my kittens 
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1 3. My many moods ■ 1 9. 

14. The steam shovel . 20. 

15. How Fd like to be a sailor • 21, 

bold! 22. 

16. A cottage in the hills 23. 

17. My brother (or sister) 24. 

18. Grandmother (Grandfather) 25. 

Free Verse 

Free verse is poetry which does not follow a regular pattern 
of rhythm. The writer of free verse doesn’t think about rime, 
kinds of feet, or the number of feet in a line. He just gives to 
his phrases a pleasing roll, sweep, cadence, or irregular rhythm, 
and ends his lines generally where the reader would naturally 
pause for breath or where there is a break in the sense. 

As far as possible, the exact, realistic word, however harsh, 
is used to add forcefulness. Anything may be the subject, 
from a wheelbarrow to a steel mill; stress is placed on pre- 
senting an image — the imagists such as Amy Lowell making 
a picture the entire poem. Other distinguished American poets 
who have written free verse are Walt Whitman, Carl Sandburg, 
and Edgar Lee Masters. 

Activity 12 

Read aloud these examples of free verse until you recognize the 
rhythm. Read aloud prose passages and compare. 

San Francisco ^ 

There is a city where the light of drifting mist 
Floats out of the Pacific over its hills with many roofs. 

Near it are mountain slopes where in the first days of the Spaniard 
The creatures of wells and woods, and rivers flowing into the sea 
Made the land joyous, as they mingled their voices 
With the sound of mission bells, and the shouts of sailors and hunters, 
And those who sought the golden fleece, and the sound of the sea 
Moving with low thunder upon the reefs of Golden Gate. 

Here to this day the mountain sides bloom with poppies, and its 
valleys 

^ By Edgar Lee Masters. Reprinted from The Seven Cities of America by per- 
mission of the publisher, Dodd, Mead & t 2 Sompany, 


I shall never forget 
The builders 
Trees in winter 
The alley cat 
In the kitchen 
Steel 

My childhood playthings 
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Flourish with apple trees, with bright fruit, and with sweet figs, 
And olives in bloom with spreading leaves. And even yet the looms 
of stone 

In the bay weave out of the sunlit air raiment of silver and purple 
For the winged breezes to wear when they fly from the breast of the 
sea 

And float over the towers of San Francisco and rest themselves. 

By the long ridges of the Olympian Pacific this city of America 
Sits enduringly, taking the love and the rage of the iron years. 

And golden snooded women stand on the hills of this city 
And look at the sea where it stretches far West to Japan. 

The New Plow 

I take a keen, aesthetic joy in this new plow, 

For it will carve black earth into a masterpiece, 

And I shall be the artist; 

And old John Milton shaping verses on his blindness, 
Andrea del Sarto mixing colors for a king, 

Or Chopin with his poetry of song 
Had no more of the ecstasy of art than I. 

I take a keen, aesthetic joy in this new plow. 

— Edward Wyatt, Petersburg (Virginia) High School 

Old Butterfly^ 

Old butterfly, 

Still and waiting — 

Your wings are torn and faded — 

Dull brown, where peacock sheen once gleamed, 

Dull brown, to match the dead leaves. 

Once you flirted with the merry flowers, 

And your splendid wings outshone their blushes. 

Once you romped with every wandering breeze, 

And chased the laughing sunbeams through the fragrant fields. 
Now the sun is veiled in autumn mist, 

And the breezes moan for the lost summer among the tree tops, 
And you are very quiet on the dull, dead leaves, 

Old butterfly, faded and still. 

— Sarah Cousins, Girls High School, Atlanta, Georgia 

Activity 13 

Write a poem in free verse. You will find topics on pages 452 
and 464-465. 

^ Reprinted by permission of the American Education Press. 
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The Sentence and the Word 


When in doubt about the correctness of your English^ 
consult your handbook. 
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SECTION ONE 


The Parts of the Sentence 

Can you always recognize the subject, predicate, and other 
parts of the sentence? The diagnostic test will help you to 
answer this question. 

Di agnostic Test i — Farts of Simple Sentence 

Copy the following sentences, omitting a hne after each line you 
write. Then, using these abbreviations, indicate the use in the 
sentence of each italicized word. Write the abbreviation above 
the word. 

s,s. — simple subject o,p. - 

IK — verb i,o, ■ 

p.a, — predicate adjective ap, • 

p.n, — predicate nominative n»a, ■ 
d.o. — direct object a.o. • 


object of preposition 
indirect object 
appositive 

nominative of address 
adverbial objective 


was an 


early 


1. Roger Williams, the founder of Rhode Island, 

American champion of religious toleration. 

2. That afternoon the Village of the Turtle and the Shark lay very 
still and clean in the hot sun. 

3. The blue eyes of the okapi in the zoo were mild and content. 

4. The wife of Mr. McNamara, the cab driver^ gave me a piece of 
griddle bread with currants in it. 

5. In the morning the gypsies strung beads around the neck of the 
donkey and tied her tail with a bright red ribbon z^yard long. 

%. Beatrice^ ^NhBX kind of fruit do you like 

7. The next morning brought Henry a breakfast of goat’s 

milk and black 

8. John Winthrop, a tountry gentleman^ was made the governor of 
Massachusetts Bay; Colony. 


Subject, Predicate, and ModiEer 

1. A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought. 

The toymakers live in litde houses. 

469 
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2 . The simple subject names the person, place, or thing 
spoken of. 

Where does your community get its water supply? 

From the summit of the blockhouse came a single shot. 

3. The complete subject is tiie simple subject with its 

modifiers. 

A small black turtle clung lovingly to the lobe of Sam’s left ear. 

4 . A modifier is a word or expression which changes the 
meaning of the word to which it is attached: 

Lois arranges dahlias skillfully. [Arranges skillfully means some- 
thing different from arranges; skillfully modifies arranges.l 

He who hesitates is lost. [This sentence means something different 
from ‘‘He is lost.” Who hesitates modifies he.l 

5. The simple predicate, or predicate verb, makes a 
statement, asks a question, or gives a command. 

The photoplay is studied in many schools. [Statement.] 

What is the normal temperature of the healthy human body? 
[Question.] 

Bring me a copy of The Crisis from the library. [Command.] 

6. The complete predicate is the simple predicate with its 
modifiers and the words that complete its meaning. Words 
which complete the meaning of a verb are '‘completers’’ or 
“complements.” See numbers 19-22 on pages 475-476. 

The stagnant weeds of the Sargasso Sea | swarmed with fish and 

crabs and mollusks. [The vertical line separates the complete 
subject from the complete predicate. The simple subject is 
underscored, and the simple predicate has two lines under it.] 

The boys of the village ] gathered like snowbirds on the fence 

outside Chief Moose’s lodge. 

7 . When the complete predicate or part of it is before the 
subject, the order is inverted. 

(Inverted order) From the direction of the state highway came 
the sound of footsteps on crisp sycamore leaves. 

(Natural order) The sound of footsteps on crisp sycamore leaves 
came from the direction of the state highway. 
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8. A simple sentence has one subject and one predicate, 
either or both of which may be compound. 

In the spring Jimmy and his partner leased a claim near Nephi, 
Utah. [Compound subject.] 

Dr. Morris sat on the lounge in his little office on the steamer 
Musissippi and stared benevolently at his young patient, 
[Compound predicate.] 

Athos and Porthos gave Bicaret a military salute and returned 
their swords to the scabbards. [Compound subject and com- 
pound predicate.] 

Practice i 

Copy the following sentences. Arrange inverted sentences in 
the natural order. Then draw one line under the simple subject 
and two lines under the simple predicate. Separate the complete 
subject from the complete predicate with a vertical line. 

Examples 

1 . Come to lunch with me today. 

(You) ] Come to lunch with me today. 

2. Along dreamy rivers the little villages of Serbia nestle among the 

willows. 

The little villages of Serbia | nestle among the willows along 

dreamy rivers. 

Josiah Wedgwood 

1. Read carefully this story about Josiah Wedgwood. 

2. Josiah was the son of an English potter. 

3. At fourteen the boy was molding clay in his brother’s work- 
shop. 

4. In 1 759 he formed a partnership with Thomas Wheildon. 

5. Before long the young man produced a beautiful cream- 
colored earthenware. 

6. Never before had#Qpeen Charlotte of England seen such 
exquisite china. ■ ' 

7 . Throughout Europe spread the fame of the young British potter. 

k From the Empress of Russia came an offer of fifteen thousand 
dollars for a service of the new china. 

9. In later years Wedgwood produced matchless vases, tablets, 
and cameos of jasper. 

10. Have you seen in museums specimens of his art? 
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, The Parts of Speech 

9. A noun is a name. Nouns name — 

a. Persons, animals, places, things — Christopher Modey^ lion^ 
Atlanta^ desk 

k Collections or groups of persons or things — army^ Parlia-^ 
ment^ team^ cluby groups audience^ crowd 
€. Qualities, conditions, actions, and ideas — ambUiotiy per- 
severance^ happiness^ beauty^ wealthy mercy ^ time^ length 

10. A pronoun is a word used in place of a noun. 

That is the girl about whom I vrmtc you, 

11. A substantive is a noxm or a pronoun, or another part 
of speech or a word group used like a noun. The word group 
may be any kind of phrase or clause that is used in the place 
of a noun. 

Only the brave deserve the^zV. 

Seeing is believing. 

As a girl Amelia Earhart liked to play baseball. 

President Jackson now proved that he meant his words. 

12. Words which make statements about persons, places, 
or things, ask questions, or give commands are verbs. Three 
forms of the verb (the infinitive, the participle, and the verbal 
noun [gerund]) do not make statements, ask questions, or give 
commands. 

Who told you that ridiculous story? 

Measure the flour into the big yellow bowl. 

An auxiliary helps a verb to make a statement, ask a 
question, or give a command. 

For some time the Hispaniola had been sailing easily before the 
wind along the coast of Treasure Island. [Had and been are 
auxiliaries.] 

The auxiliaries are: is {he ^ aniy are ^ was^ were, been), has, have, 
had, do, does, did, may^ cany might, could, must, shall, will, should, 
and would. 
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13. An adjective is a word that modifies a noun or pronoun. 
An adjective usually answers one of these questions: “Which?” 
“What kind of?” “How many?” 

The narrow little streets shone with the copper light from a hundred 

petrol torches. 

14. An adverb is a word that modifies a verb, an adjective, 
or an adverb. Adverbs commonly answer the questions 
“When?” “Where?” “How?” and “How much?” 

Very proudly little Juan leaped from the high stage. [ Very modifies 
the adverb proudly. Proudly modifies the verb leaped.] 

15. A preposition is a word used to show the relation of a 
substantive to another word. 

The wealthy planters along the banks ^ the river lived almost like 
feudal lords. [Along shows the relation between banks and 
planters; of, between river and banks; like, between lords and 

lived,'] 

a. The substantive following a preposition is its object. 

On the fields of Ecuador in the high mountains the harvest season 
comes in May. 

b. A prepositional phrase consists of a preposition, its ob- 
ject, and sometimes modifiers. 

(For over three hundred years) the people (of Newfoundland) 
have depended almost entirely (upon the sea) (for their liveli- 
hood). [Each prepositional phrase is enclosed in parentheses.] 

16. A conjunction connects words or groups of words. 

After I wash and dry the dishes, Fll knit an inch or two more on 

my sweater. ' . 

I never knew that you felt so strongly about Helenas irresponsi- 
bility. 

Conjunctions used in pairs are called correlatives: both, 
and; either, or; neither, nor; not only, but also. 

Neither Dr. Watson nor Mrs, Hudson suspected Sherlock Holmes’s 
ruse. ■ 





add, — adverb 
V, — verb 


noun 

pronoun 

adjective 


prep, — preposition 
conj, — conjunction 


17, An interjection is a word or^ form of speedi that ex- 
presses strong or sudden feeling. 

Hurrah! WeVe found the cave! 

OA, what a delightful spot this is! 

18. To find the part of speech of a word, always ask your- 
self the question, ''What does the word do in the sentence?” 
Some words may be used as a number of different parts of 
speech. 

That package is not for you. [That is an adjective modifying the 
Xionxi package. 1 

That won’t make any difference to Sybil. [That h a pronoun 
used in place of a noun.] 

Didn’t Edward notice that Mother looked tired? [That is a con- 
junction.] 

Out flew the packages in the back of the sled. [Out is an adverb 
modifying the verb flew.] 

Without a word Oku Hung waddled solemnly out the door. 
[Out is a preposition joining its object door to the verb waddled.] 

. ; Practice 2 

1 Write sentences in which you use each of the following words 
as the different parts of speech named after it: 

1. what — pronoun, adjective, interjection 
2, — verb, preposition, adverb 

3, wrong — noun, verb, adjective 
4* off — adverb, preposition 
\\\ K, '..until — preposition, conjunction 
D. —* noun, verb 

*j. slow — adjective, adverb, verb 
8. after — preposition, conjunction, adverb 


I j fit,!;’ ' . ■ PR-ACTICE 3 

: , Copy the following sentences, omitting a line after each line you 
: . write. Then, using these abbreviations, tell what part of speech 
each word is. Write the abbreviation above the word. 


, ^ t n. 

.pro. 

. adj. 

V. ill! 
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James Cook 

1. At an early age James Cook, the famous English navigator, was 
apprenticed to a grocer in a small town near the seacoast. 

2. Here he listened to the romantic stories of fishermen and sailors 
and soon acquired a taste for life on the sea. 

3. For twelve years the young man sailed on merchant vessels and 
industriously studied navigation and astronomy. 

4. Then he joined the navy and at the outbreak of the French and 
Indian War was sent to America. 

5. In the performance of duty Cook was unfailingly trustworthy, 
courageous, and ingenious. 

6. He was therefore placed in command of a scientific expedition to 
Tahiti, the Antarctic, and New Zealand. 

7. Everywhere the scientists collected specimens of native plants 
and animals and took them back to London. 

8. Often Cook and the other members of the party planted vegetable 
and fruit seeds on the islands and left behind pigs, sheep, goats, 
and chickens for the natives. 


Other Important Parts of the Simple Sentence 

19. A predicate adjective completes the predicate and 
modifies the subject. 

The meadows were with buttercups and bluebells. 
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20. A predicate nominative is a substantive that com- 
pletes the predicate and explains or renames the subject. 

He was a dark chestnut horse with a haughty eye. [he = horse] 

The lemming is a roly-poly little mouse with a furry stump of a 
tail, [lemming = mouse] 

In a few minutes the parlor of the old house had become a com- 
fortable refuge from the storm, [parlor = refuge] 

21. A direct object is a substantive that completes the 
predicate and names the receiver or the product of the action. 
If the subject acts, the noun or pronoun which answers the 
question “What?"’ or ‘‘Whom?” after the verb is the direct 
object of the verb. 

Every dog in the kennels greeted the master with loud barks and 
delighted whines. {Master answers the question ‘‘Greeted 
whom?”] 

On the rocks just above the line of full tide Edward found the 
baby seal, answers the question “Found what?”] 

About ten o’clock on Tuesday morning passengers on the liner 
sighted the derelict again. {Derelict answers the question 
“Sighted what?”] 

a. Sighted is a transitive active verb, because it has an 
object. If the subject is acted upon, the verb is transitive 
passive: 

About ten o’clock on Tuesday morning the derelict was sighted 
again by passengers on the liner. 

5. Other verbs are intransitive: 

By Saturday morning the liner President Coolidge was plowing 
through the waves of the Atlantic. 

22. An indirect object is a noun or pronoun that tels to 
or for whom something is done. An indirect object is regu- 
larly followed by a direct object. 

Bolton gave the Xittlc seal a breakfast of warm milk and bread 
crumbs. {Seal answers the question “Gave to what?”] 

From Philadelphia the old gentleman sent his nephew a set of 
brushes and a box of paints. {Nephew answers the question 
“Sent to whom?”] 
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23. An adverbial objective is a noun used like an adverb. 

The Indians of Peru generally work six days of the week and do 
their shopping on Sunday. [Days answers the question ‘‘How 
much?”] 

That night little Daniel rolled up in a bearskin and slept by the 
fireplace. [Night answers the question “When?”] 

Charles Dickens often walked ten or fifteen miles at a time. 

Near the town of Bloomsbury there was a precipice, a sheer wall 
of red sandstone a hundred high. 


24. An appositive is added to a noun or pronoun to explain 
it and denotes the same person or thing, 

Jon, the cabin hoy^ was well liked by the officers, crew, and 
passengers of the big dirigible. [Jon = boy] 

The other light, a mere blur of red in the darkness, indicated the 
position of the vessel in the bay. [light = blur] 

25. A nominative of address is the name of the person 
spoken to. 

Let’s make a fire, Father, 

26. A nominative absolute with a participle expressed or 
understood has the force of an adverb modifier, but has no 
grammatical connection with the rest of the sentence, 

A water snake slipped across the creek, its held up like a little 
periscope. 
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The candles were scattered about the room, two tall white oneb 
standing on the chimney piece. 

Practice 4 

Copy the following sentences, omitting a line after each line 
you write. In each sentence draw one line under the simple 
subject (or compound subject) and two lines under every predicate 
verb. Then indicate the use in the sentence of each italicized word 
by writing above it on your paper one of these abbreviations: 

pM, — predicate adjective Lo. — indirect object 

pM, — predicate nominative ap. — appositive 

d.Q, — direct object a.o, — adverbial objective 

0. p. — object of preposition 

Selma Lagerlof 

1 . Selma Lagerlof, the famous author ^ was the daughter of a Swedish 
soldier. 2. During her childhood she became seriously ill and could 
not walk for m2inyyears. 3. For consolation the little girl, always an 
eager student^ turned to books of poetry and prose. 4. Sometimes 
she wrote plays and poems of her own. 

5. One day Selma made a great decision. 6. She would be a 
teacher. 7. With difficulty Lieutenant Lagerlof and his wife scraped 
together the money for their daughter’s education. 

8. Ten years later Selma was a capable young teacher in an 
elementary school. 9. She was busy and happy in her work and for a 
long while had written nothing. 10. Then one day she saw the an^ 
nouncement of a contest for writers. 

II. Many years before Lieutenant Lagerlof had told Selma weird 
tales of the deeds of G 5 sta Berling, a Scandinavian hero. 12. Now 
Selma wrote down the stories from memory and entered them in the 
contest. 13. To her amazement the judges gave her prize. 

14. Before long Brandes, a famous Danish scholar^ was singing the 
praises of Gosta Berling. 15. The book, in his opinion^ was a master-- 
piece. 16. Overnight Selma Lagerlof became 17. People 
journeyed many miles for a glimpse of the young author. 1 8. In 1909 
the Nobel Prize for literature, a gift of $40,000, was presented to her. 

19. The Wonderful of is another famous Lagerlof 

story. (The title of a book is one name.) 20. This book gave the 
children and grownups oi iht wotl^ many hours of romance and 
enchantment. 
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Mastery Test i — Parts of Simple Sentence 
Median — 16.4 

Copy the following sentences, omitting a line after each line 

you write. Then, using these abbreviations, indicate the use in 

the sentence of each italicized word. Write the abbreviation 

above the word. 

simple subject o.p, — object of preposition 

v. — verb Lo. — indirect object 

p.a, — predicate adjective ap. — appositive 

p.n. — predicate nominative riM, — nominative of address 

d.o, — direct object a.o, - — adverbial objective 

1. The next day Sally, a little black and tan puppy yhtca.mt a member 
of Aunt Ida’s household. 

2. Is that old man a relative ofyours^ Bob? 

3. A few hours later Elizabeth Ann was feeling small and lonely and 
just a little homesick. 

4. For Christmas Grandmother gave Helen a little silk bag with 
four shiny new quarters. 

5. The Indians adopted the captive as a member of their tribe and 
taught him all their customs. 

6. Dash, the seasoned actor^ took his cue with a friendly yip. 

7. The chief source of radium is pitchblende^ a shiny black rock. 

8. Were the children of colonial parents helpful around the home? 


Participle, Verbal Noun, and InEnitive 

27. Verbals are forms of the verb that do not make state- 
ments, ask questions, or give commands. Verbals are used 
like adjectives, adverbs, and nouns. Like verbs that say, ask, 
and command, verbals take objects and predicate nominatives 
and are modified by adverbs. The three classes of verbals are 
participles, verbal nouns, and infinitives. 

28. A participle is a form of the verb that is used as an 
adjective. It is /art adjective and j&art verb. 

Perched wpon a. high boulder at the edge of a nwlting snowbank, 
Oreos, the mountain goat, lazily chewed his cud. {Melting 
precedes the noun modified and may be called a participle or 
an adjective.] 

The brig followed an aimless course to the eastward, drifling 
slowly under the influence of the ocean winds and currents. 
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29. A verbal noun (gerund) is an ^ form of the verb that 
is used as a noun. 

After sipping fragrant tea from little bowls, we went into a large 
courtyard. [Object of preposition.] 

Hunting ioT butterfly ^nd moth eggs is a fascinating pastime in 
spring and summer. [Subject of verb.] 

Patricia enjoys keeping house for her father and brother. [Direct 
object of verb.] 

An important industry of the Hawaiian Islands is raising sheep. 
[Predicate nominative.] 

My favorite exercise, walking through the woods, is particularly 
enjoyable in the autumn. [Appositive.] 

30. An infinitive is a verb form ordinarily introduced by 
to and used as a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. 

The easiest thing to find in the sky is the Big Dipper. [Adjective.] 

Hamlin Garland once set out to look for gold in Alaska. [Adverb.] 

To help a ship in distress is the first rule of the sea. [Noun — 
subject of verb.] 

Winnie-the- Pooh sat down at the foot of the tree, put his head 
between his paws, and began to think, [Noun — direct object 
of verb.] 

Part of Hamlin Garland’s job was to keep the water jug cool and 
well filled. [Noun — predicate nominative.] 

T<9 of the infinitive is commonly omitted after bid^ dare ^ needy 
seiy make y let y hear y please y feel y helpy and sometimes after a few 
other verbs. 

After a while Serge saw an old woman stop in front of his window. 

31. After verbs of making , telling , letting , : wishing , ex- 
pecting , thinking , knowing , commanding , believing , and the 
like, the infinitive has a subject. 

We know him to be the culprit. 

Practice 5 

Copy every participle, verbal noun, and infinitive in the following 
sentences. Draw one line under a participle , two lines under a 
verbal noun , and a dotted line under an infinitive. Copy the whole 

participle or verbal noun, whether it is one, two, or three words. 
Include the sign to of the infinitive if it is expressed. 
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Wolfgang Mozart 

I. At the age of three years Wolfgang Mozart, born January 27, 
1756, in Salzburg, Austria, began to show a deep interest in music. 

2. A year later he astonished his proud parents by composing 
melodies of his own. 

3. Touring Europe at the age of seven, Wolfgang had the honor 
of playing before the Empress Maria Theresa. 4. The next year 
the child composer, wishing to show his appreciation for the kind- 
ness of the royal family, published two sets of sonatas dedicated 
to the Empress’ daughter, Marie Antoinette. 

5. The archbishop of Salzburg, unable to believe reports of such 
astounding genius, determined to put the ten-year-old boy to a test. 
6. Furnishing the child with a text, the archbishop locked him alone 
in a room for a week to write an oratorio. 7. By composing a work 
of conspicuous merit young Mozart was able to disprove the 
archbishop’s suspicions. 

8. Taken to Italy by his father a few years later, Wolfgang 
visited the Sistine Chapel to hear the “Miserere.” 9. The musicians 
of the chapel had long been forbidden to release for publication 
any part of this work, considered sacred by the church ofHcials. 
10. Writing out the elaborate composition from memory after 
returning to his rooms was, of course, no difficult task for the 
brilliant Wolfgang. 

II. Audiences in Naples, suspecting witchcraft in the genius of 
his playing, made him remove all rings from his hands. 12. His 
first opera, Mithridate, composed in his fifteenth year, was performed 
on twenty successive nights to wildly applauding audiences in 
Milan. 13. After returning to Salzburg, the young composer was 
often recalled to Italy to conduct performances of his works- 

14. During the rest of his short life Mozart, married to an 
extravagant and sickly woman, barely managed to exist on the 
small sums of money received for his beautiful compositions. 
15. Exhausted from overwork and discouraged by a vain fight 
against poverty, he died in 1791 and, abandoned by his friends, 
was laid to rest in a pauper’s grave, 

32. A phrase is a group of related words which doea not 
contain a subject and a predicate. Phrases may be used as 
nouns, adjectives, or adverbs. 

At an early age [adverb] an Indian boy learned to follow the trails 
[noun] of men and beasts [adjective]. 
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a. A participial phrase consists of a participle and the 
words which modify it or complete its meaning. 

The children watched the seals swimming happily about 

' An . infinitive phrase consists of an infinitive and the 
words which modify it or complete its meaning. 

Count de Rochambeau was sent by Louis XVI to help Washington. 

c. An absolute phrase is a substantive and a modifier 
(usually a participle) used loosely as an adverb modifier. 

The fog having lifted, our plane left the Newark airport on schedule. 

Suddenly a great heron rose from the shallow water and flew 
over Patty’s head, its wings flapping very slowly^ its legs trailing 
gracefully behind it. 

Compound and Complex Sentence 

Diagnostic Test 2 — X'inds of Sentences 

Classify the following sentences by writing S (simple), Cd (com- 
pound), or Cx (complex) on your paper after the number of each 
sentence: 

1. When the passengers went on deck after dinner, they noticed 
that the wind had increased and that snow was falling. 

2. The children sat on top of the scraggly old fence like bright- 
colored snowbirds, waiting for the king to pass by. 

3. Colomal churches were very cold in winter, and only by the aid 
of foot warmers and wood stoves could the congregation keep 
from freezing, 

4. Jimmy lowered his voice as the big farm hand came around the 
corner with an armful of cornstalks. 

5. The puma picked up the tawny ball of fur by the tough skin 
on the back of its neck and carried it to the foot of the cliff. 

6. Never trouble another for what you can do yourself. 

7. Thomas Edison possessed the invaluable gift of getting from a 
book just what he wanted and nothing else. 

8. The revolving beacon on the airplane field threw its beams into 
the snow-filled darkness to guide the pilot bringing the holiday 
mail from New York. 

9. The glow of the sun from above, its thousandfold reflection 
from the waves, the sea water that fell and dried upon me. 
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caking my very lips with salt, combined to make my throat 
burn and my brain ache. 

10. A bowl of warm barley porridge was brought to xis, and with a 
big wooden spoon I fed my little charge his frugal supper. 


33. A compotmd sentence is made up of two or more 
simple sentences. 

The path through the woods was red with maple blossoms, and above the 
children the branches flung rosy bloom against the spring sky. 

34. The simple sentences joined to form a compound 
sentence are called principal clauses. 

35. A clause is a part of a sentence that has a subject and 
a predicate. 

When the newspapers speak of the ABC countries of South 
America, | they are referring to Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 
[The two clauses of this sentence are separated by a vertical 
line.] 

36. Co-ordinate conjunctions connect words, phrases, and 
clauses of equal rank. Principal clauses are of equal rank. 
Co-ordinate conjunctions used to connect the clauses of a 
compound sentence are and, but, or, nor, so, yet, and while 
(meaning but). 

One cannot always be a hero, but one can always be a man. 

— Goethe 


37. A subordinate clause is used Hke a noun, an adjective, 
or an adverb. Two tests of a subordinate clause are: (r) as 
a rule, it does not make complete sense when standing alone; 
( 2 ) usually an introductory word is either expressed or can be 
supplied without spoiling the sense. 

Dr. lago Galdston of the New York Academy of Medicine states 
that about half of all disabling diseases begin with a cold in the head. 
[Noun. That introduces the clause.] 

The sheep were forced to walk through a tank containing a dis- 
infectant solution which freed them from insect pests. [Adjective. 
Which introduces the clause.] 

A little later in the afternoon, the rose of sunset lay on the 

snowy hills, a stranger knocked at the door of Navelle’s home. 
[Adverb. introduces the clause.] 
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38. A complex sentence consists of one principal clause and 
one or more subordinate clauses. 

Although the other villagers lived in one-room huts of mud 
thatched with straw, Heera Singh had a two-storied house 
with a tile roof and a central courtyard. 

39. A noiui clause is used in place of a noun. It may be — 

a. The subject of a verb 

What makes the Grand Canyon a scenic feature of the first order h it^ 
marvelously variegated volcanic coloring. 

b. The object of a verb 

Not long ago agricultural experts announced proudly that they had 
produced an odorless cabbage, 

c. The object of a preposition 

Nancy left the cow to whatever sad fate might await her and stepped 
discreetly into the bushes. 

d. The predicate nominative 

One of Sir Ronald Ross’s greatest disappointments was that the 
world did not make better use of his scientific discoveries, 

e. An appositive 

Dr. Howard made the statement that the medicinal properties of Hot 
Springs were known to the Indians long before the Spanish invasion, 

f. An adverbial objective 

Art yon certain that we're on the right road? 

Practice 6 

Choose six of the following and about each write a sentence 
containing a noun clause. Underline the clause and write above it 
direct object^ appositive^ predicate nominative^ subject^ or object of preposition 
to indicate its use in the sentence. 

Example 

Copernicus . 

direct object 

Copernicus proved that the sun is the center of the solar system. 
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7 . Beowulf 
igloos 
9. salmon 

10. gold rush of 1848 


2. printing press 

3. Oregon 

4. Mississippi River 

5. rayon 
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1. Magellan 6. Sydney Carton ii. social security 

2. vitamin C 7. apes 12. Marie Curie 

3. General Braddock 8. Lavoisier 13. William Shakespeare v 

4. 'Tulton’s Folly” ^ 9. Ponce de Le6n 14. Embargo Act v- 

5. Abbe Spallanzani 10. sunshine 15. shellac 

40. An adjective clause modifies a noun or a pronoun. 

During the next week Dad insisted on running off the reels for 
everybody who came into the house. [Who came into the house 
modifies the pronoun everybody . 1 

a. An adjective clause may be attached to the word it 

modifies by — 

(1) A relative pronoun [who^ which^ what^ and that) 

Lucetta poured half a sack of red beans into a clay jar which an 
old Indian woman had made for her> poured a little water 
onto them from a tin pail, and set the jar on the back of the 
stove. 

(2) A subordinate conjunction 

Fearing Indian raids, Miles Standish, the captain of the Pilgrim 

militia, trained his men for the time when battle should come. 

«» 

b. The connecting word may be omitted. 

The three skippers were there to give the survivors of the Judith a 
warm welcome and to marvel at the yarn (which) they spun. 

Practice 7 

Choose six of the following and write a sentence about each. 

Use an adjective clause in each sentence and underline the clause. 


Example 
■ Mt. Vesuvius 

Mt. Vesuvius, which once buried Pompeii beneath its ashes , is 
one of the most famous volcanoes in the world. 

R 6. rubies ii. Monticello 


1 1 . Monticeiio 

12. John Paul Jones 

13. St. Augustine 

14. dust storms 

15. erosion 
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‘ 41. An adverb clause modifies a verb, an adjective, or an 
adverb. 

Cautiously Renny and his sister crept forward mdil they could dis- 
tinguish dim shapes in the fog, [The clause until they could dis- 
tinguish dim shapes in the fog modifies the verb crepLl 

In most parts of Holland waterways are cheaper to construct and 
keep in operation than railwads, [The clause than railroads {are) 
modifies the adjective cheaper. 1 

George Washington’s hands were so big he had to heme his glows 
made to order, [The clause he had to have his gloves made to order 
modifies the adverb 

42. A subordinate conjunction connects a subordinate 
clause with the clause to which it is attached. Frequently 
used subordinate conjunctions are: after, although, as, as if 
because, before, for, how, if, lest, provided, since, so that, than, that, 
though, till, unless, until, when, whenever, where, whether, while, why, 

43. A compound-complex sentence has two or more prin- 
cipal clauses and one or more subordinate clauses. 

Now and then a blue cart filled with peasants drew aside as the 
tourists approached, or a shepherd in a vividly embroiderjsd cloak 
guided his flock into a huddle at the roadside and stood 
watching, pipe in mouth, as they passed, [The two subordinate 
clauses are in italics.] 

44. A complex sentence in which a subordinate clause is 
complex is called complex-complex. 

I remembered what Silver had said about the current that drifts 
northward along the whole west coast of Treasure Island. 
[What Silver had said about the current is a noun clause used as 
direct object of the verb remembered; that drifts northward along 
the whole west coast of Treasure Island is an adjective clause 
modifying current,^ 

Diagraming is a shorthand explanation of the relationship 
of parts of a sentence to one another. In the following diagrams 
the principal clause is on the first line or two; the subordinate 
is underneath. The arrows show what words the adjective 
and adverb clauses modify. The simple subjects are under- 
scored. There are two lines under a predicate verb. 
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At the sharp command of Bill Jackson, who was leader of the at- 
tacking force, the engineer descended to the ground and un- 
coupled the engine and the tender. 

At the sharp command of Bill Jackson the engineer descended 


to the ground and uncoupled the engine and the tender 


who was leader of the attacking force 

2. As the Indian warriors raised their clubs to kill John Smith 
Pocahontas, the chieftain’s daughter, rushed from her father’s 
side and begged for the white man’s life. 

Pocahontas, the chieftain’s daughter, rushed from her father’s side 
and begged for the white man’s life 

^ ^ ^ J 

As the Indian warriors raised their clubs to kill John Smith 


3, The moon was edging out from behind wind-tossed clouds before 
Susan was able to join the child in the hunt for his pet. 

was edging out from behind wind-tossed clouds 
before Susan was able to join the child in the hunt for his pet 
Practice 8 


Diagram the following sentences: 


Louis Braille 





'I I 

‘f 


1 . Louis Braille, who did so much to make life richer and happier 
for the blind, was born in a little French village. 

2. When the child was three years old, he lost the sight of both 
eyes. 

3. A few years later he was sent to a school in Paris, where he was 
taught to read. 

4. At that time books for the blind were printed in big, heavy 
letters that stood out from the paper. 

5. Since such books were extremely expensive to prepare, sightless 
people had access to very little reading matter. 

6. Before long, young Braille was appointed a teacher in the 

school where he had studied. 

7. His pity was aroused by the difficulty which many blind people 
experienced in learning to read. 
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8. He studied and experimented until he had devised a simple 
method. [Draw an arrow with two heads.] 

9. Now books are printed in little raised dots, which are arranged 
differently for each letter of the alphabet. 

10. Although most people with sight find it difficult to read Braille, 
the sensitive fingers of the blind can fly over the pages. 

1 1 . Books for the blind, however, are still much bigger and more 
expensive than other books. 

12. A volume which costs fifty cents in ordinary print costs seven- 
teen dollars and fifty cents in Braille. 

13. If a blind person buys one of Dickens’ novels set in Braille, he 
must make room in his bookcase for fourteen or fifteen fat 
volumes. 

14. Because writing Braille by hand is a laborious process, many 
blind people are taught to type. 

1 5. The touch system all stenographers now use was first devised 
for the blind. 



To give the syntax is to show the relation of a word, phrase, 
or clause to the rest of the sentence. 

Exa?nples of syntax of clauses 

1 . Benjamin Franklin gained fame among the scientists of the world 
by a kite-fiying experiment through which he proved that light- 
ning and electricity are one. 

Benjamin Franklin gained fame among the scientists of the world by a 
kiteflying experiment — > principal clause 
through which ^ proved — adjective clause modifying the noun 
experiment 

that lightning arid electricity are one — noun clause used as object of 
the verb proved 

2. There are trees in the New England forests that are still called 
the King’s trees, because in colonial days an officer in the 
British navy walked through the forest with a branding ax and 
marked every tree that would be suitable for a mast on one of 
His Majesty’s vessels. 

There m trees in the Mew England forests — principal clause 
that are still called the King^s trees — adjective clause modifying 
the noun trees 

because in colonial days an officer in the British navy walked through 
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the forest with a branding ax and marked every tree adverb clause 
modifying the verb are called 

that would k suitable for a mast on one of His Majesty s vessels — ad- 
jective clause modifying the noun tree 


Practice 9 

Give the syntax of all the clauses in the following sentences. 

(Six uses of noun clauses are illustrated on page 484.) 

Louis Agassiz 

1. That Louis Agassiz was one of the great naturalists of all time 
is the opinion of authorities. 

2. At the age of fourteen he wrote his parents that he would like to 
become an author on scientific subjects. 

3. Mr. Agassiz’s answer was that the boy might study the natural 
sciences at the College of Lausanne and at the universities of 
Zurich, Heidelberg, and Munich. 

4. Whatever Agassiz undertook at college was well done. 

5. In his room several lively monkeys and a tub full of fish bore 
evidence to the fact that Agassiz had not lost his early interest 
in nature. 

6. About this time he wrote to his father, ‘‘I wish it may be said 
of Louis Agassiz that he was the first naturalist of his time, 
a good citizen, and a good son.” 

7. When a well-known naturalist who had been commissioned by 
the king of Bavaria to edit a book on Brazilian fishes died in 
1 82 9, Agassiz took up the task and published a comprehensive 
volume. 

8. When his work led him to study fossil fishes preserved in rocks, 
Agassiz became interested in geology, in which he soon made 
himself an expert. 

9. Agassiz proved that most of Europe was once covered by 
giaciers, which had played an important role in the formation 

, of the earth. . 

10. In 1846 Agassiz, who was in debt, sailed for Boston, where 
he had been invited to deliver a course of lectures at the Lowell 
Institute. 

11. Because Agassiz showed in hk addresses that he was a master 
in his field, Harvard University offered him a position on its staff. 

12. Although many European countries extended tempting offers, 
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Agassiz reftised to leave the United States, where he worked 
happily until his death in 1B73. 


Practice 10 


Using the ideas in each of the following groups of sentences, 
build one forceful complex or complex-complex sentence: 


Example 

(Simple sentences) Captain Cook and his companions landed 
on the shores of a bay. A naturalist in the party found many 
different kinds of plants there. So he named the bay Botany 
Bay. 

(Complex-complex sentence) Captain Cook a^id his companions 
landed on the shores of a bay which a naturalist in the party 
named Botany Bay because he found there many different 
kinds of plants. 

1 . On the next block a hoodng mob of boys and girls pursued a 
sprinkling cart. The cart washed the street with a strong 
sideward current of water. 

2. Emily and Henry knew that the salvation of their home de- 
pended on their efforts. They worked till midnight in the 
cornfield. 

3. Young Ronald arrived in England for the first time. Then 
he was taken to the Isle of Wight. There he lived with an elderly 
uncle and aunt. 

4. The people of Finland are scattered. Also, some parts of the 
country are thinly settled. Yet no child needs to travel far to 
school, 

5. A squirrel was leaping from tree to tree. It fell and broke its 
paw. Saint Florentin placed the broken paw in splints. 

6. We arrived by -^rain two days later. Rita and Horace were 
waiting for us ac the tiny railroad station. The station is in 
sight of the long, white-walled house. 

7. Major Andr<^ boarded the Vulture. His youthful head carried 
the details of the scheme. By it he hoped to win the war 
practically single-handed. 

8. Mary Elizabeth waved good-by to Nancy and the other pas- 
sengers. Then she secured her portfolio from Nancy’s cabin 
and carried it to the middle of the ship. Here a consignment of 



Carmine one November afternoon. A smal l boy told me a 
bloodcurdling tale. I was sharing some tangerines with the 
boy. 

10. The picnic lunch was all packed. Then Sarah went out and 
rang the ship’s bell. This hung near the kitchen door. 

•Mastery Test 2 — Kinds of Sentences 
Median — 6.5 

Classify the following sentences by writing S (simple), Cd (com- 
pound), or Cx (complex) on your paper after the number of each 

sentence: 

1. Timothy slid down from a load of hay and came in to see if 
dinner was ready. 

2. Crouched in a corner of the dungeon, the cat howled loudly for 
someone to come down and get him. 

3. After deciding where you are going and making reservations, 
you must next consider your wardrobe. 

4. The dirigible fought every yard of the way, and throughout the 
night an anxious world waited for a message from the airship. 

5. Ryan clattered into Baltimore at eight on the morning of 
January 30 and placed a copy of the war message in the hands 
of the governor. 

6. The captain of the nearest ship shouted through his brass 
trumpet, but the skipper of the Cecik had no voice to answer 
back. 

7. As the last rays of twilight dwindled and disappeared, absolute 
blackness settled down on Treasure Island. 

8. Marine zoology students at the University of Miami attend class 
in diving helmets and take notes under water on zinc tablets 
with yellow wax crayon. 

9. Marta and Emil were almost sorry when they saw the white 
gateposts before their little house, glistening with snow and 
moonbeams. 

10. Benjamin Franklin once said, “I never sought an office, never 
refused one, and never resigned.’’ 



SECTION TWO 


Grammar for Style 

45. Varied sentences are pleasing; sentences of the same 
kind are tiresome. Both the length and the type should be 
varied. Most pupils overuse the simple sentence beginning 
with the subject, and the compound sentence. There are 
twelve chief ways of applying grammar to the improvement 
of sentences. 

46. Frequently place a word or words before the complete 
subject. Use both subject-first and subject-not-first sentences. 


LIKE PIE 


I LIKE PIE 


Calmly and steadily the big dirigible proceeded on its way. [Ad- 
verbs.] 

On an old street in Honolulu we came upon a candle factory. [Prepo- 
sitional phrases.] 

There were wild strawberries on the other side of Hot Springs Bay. 
[Introductory adverb and verb. There laxiA it are often used to 
invert sentences.] 

As Grace and her small guide turned the corner^ loud voices could be 
heard pouring forth from the Judson tenement. [Adverb 
clause.] 

Calling softly to. her lost children^ the mother duck swam around the 
island. [Participial phrase.] 

To tow an ordinary ship through the Panama Canar four locomotives 
are required. [Infinitive phrase.] 

Crisp and white were the dimity curtains at the cabin windows. 
[Predicate adjectives and verb.] 

What we learn by experience we remember longest. [Noun clause 
used as the direct object of the verb.] 
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Practice ii 

Revise each sentence by placing a word or words before the 
complete subject Then tell what grammatical element or elements 
you placed . before the subject. 

Simon Flexner 

I. Simon Flexner was born in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1863. 

2 . He studied medicine at the University of Louisville after he had 
graduated from high school. 

3. The young man then entered Johns Hopkins University to 
learn more about pathology. 

4. He came there under the influence of Dr. William Welch, the 
famous American scientist. 

5. The young physician, encouraged by Dr. Welch’s praise of his 
ability, sailed to Europe and studied in Strasbourg. 

6. Dr. Flexner was appointed professor of pathology at Johns 
Hopkins University on his return to America. 

7. He was an outstanding teacher, because he had a sincere 
interest in his work and his pupils. 

8. Dr. Flexner met Hideyo Noguchi, a Japanese physician, during 
a visit to the Orient in 1899. 

9. Dr. Flexner, when he became a director of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, invited Noguchi to come to 
America. 

10. They, working together, discovered the cause of cerebrospinal 
meningitis. 

1 1 . An epidemic of this deadly disease swept the eastern coast of the 
United States in the summer of 1904. 

12. Dr. Flexner and his assistants worked tirelessly to find a cure 
for the disease. 

13. The doctor discovered at last a serum that was effective in 
seventy-five per cent of all cases. 

14. Associates at the Rockefeller Institute carry on Dr. Flexner’s 
tireless study of bacteria, although he is now retired. 

47, By using complex sentences avoid overworking and 
and so. , . . . 

(Grown-up) The emperor worried so much that six hairs, which 
he could ill aflford to lose, fell from his drooping mustache. 

(Childish) The emperor worried a great deal and six hairs fell 
from his drooping mustache and he could ill afford to lose 
them. 
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Practice 12 

By subordinating one of the ideas change each numbered com- 
pound sentence into a complex sentence. When it is possible, 
place an adverb clause before the principal clause it modifies. Select 
conjunctions that show exactly how clauses are related in thought. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 

1. Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote The House of the Seven Gables^ The 
Scarlet Letter, and other famous books. He was born in Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

2. Mrs. Hawthorne lived in strict solitude and discouraged visitors, 
so little Nathaniel was a lonely child. 

3. Nathaniel came in contact with very few people, so he became 
shy and reserved. 

4. In 1821 his mother sent him to Bowdoin College, and there he 
met Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and Franklin Pierce. 

5. Four years later he returned to Salem, and there he lived for 
twelve years. 

6. He was good-looking and bore a distinguished name, but he 
shunned society and lived like a hermit. 

7. He wished to give his undivided attention to thinking and 
writing, so he refused to see even his own family, 

8. Twice-Told Tales appeared in 1837. Longfellow recognized the 
merit of the work and praised it highly. 

48 . Use appositives to save words and improve sentence 
structure. Unless you write better than the ordinary pupil in 
high school, you should use about twice as many appositives 
as you are in the habit of using. 

(Grown-up) Old Charlie, one of the plow horses, stood patiently 
between the shafts of Mrs. Alcott’s carriage. 

(Childish) Old Charlie stood patiently between the shafts of 
Mrs. Alcott’s carriage. Charlie was one of the plow horses. 

Practice 13 

In each of the following numbered groups combine the two 
sentences by substituting an appositive for one of the sentences: 

John Singer Sargent 

I, John Singer Sargent was a portrait painter.' He' was born in 
Italy of American parents. 
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2. His father was a well-known physician and surgeon. He taught 
the boy the value of keen observation and hard work. 

3. John’s early years were spent in Florence. For many years this 
city had been the center of the artistic world. 

4. After studying at the Academy of Fine Arts in Florence, John 
became the pupil of Carolus Duran. Duran was a realistic 
painter of the nineteenth century. 

5. In 1879 Sargent journeyed to Spain. Spain was then a land of 
color, music, and romance. 

6 . “Carmencita” is a picture which now hangs in the Luxembourg. 
The picture was inspired by a Spanish dancer. 

7. Among Sargent’s other famous portraits is one of Ellen Terry as 
Lady Macbeth. Ellen Terry was a great English actress. 

8. Henry James was an American novelist living in London. He 
was one of Sargent’s closest friends. 

49. By building sentences with compound predicates, avoid 
the overuse of and I , and we , and he , and she , and and they 
compound sentences. 

(Compound predicate) Oscar wriggled his two little front j^aws 
out of the sack and clung with them to Libby’s finger. 

{And he compound sentence) Oscar wriggled his two little front 
paws out of the sack and he dung with them to Libby’s finger. 

Practice 14 

Improve these sentences by making of each numbered compound 
sentence a simple sentence with a compound predicate: 

Michael Faraday 

1. During his youth Michael Faraday sold newspapers and he 
worked in the shop of a bookseller. 

2. At that time many scientists were experimenting with electricity, 
and they were publishing reports of their progress. 

3. Inspired by their enthusiasm, Michael bought the necessary 
equipment, and he spent his time performing experiments. 

4. Many years later Faraday invented the dynamo, and thus he 
paved the way for the work of Morse, Field, and BeU. 


5. The dynamo generates electricity, and it makes possible the 
transformation of water power into electric power. 
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50. When possible, parallel the parts of a sentence. 

Example of parallel adjective clauses 

Even serious-minded folk enjoy Alice, who experienced the 
weirdest adventures; the Red Queen, who, however fast she 
ran, could hardly keep in the place where she started; and 
the Mad Hatter, who liked to propound unanswerable riddles. 

Practice 15 

Improve the following sentences by making corresponding parts 
parallel. Turn to pages 548-551 for help in correcting the sen- 
tences. 

1. Will you please let me know who the first editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post was and the present circulation of the magazine. 

2. In introducing a speaker one should mention the purpose of the 
meeting, the name of the speaker, his subject, and how fortunate 
the audience is to have an opportunity to hear the speaker. 

3. In assembly yesterday Jack Boswell said that just passing one’s 
work is not enough, but to try for high marks in all subjects. 

4. The Turmoil pictures a rich family living in a western city and who 
try hard to push their way into fashionable society. 

5. Marie has golden hair, blue eyes, and really beautiful. 

6. George Barry, editor of our school newspaper and who worked 
last summer in a newspaper office, expects to enter a college of 
journalism next fall. 

51. Most pupils can improve their style by using more 
participles. An average adult uses twice as many participles 
as a typical pupil in grades seven to twelve. 

(Grown-up) Leaping into the stream without a word, Tusker 
at once began to clear away the broken timbers and driftwood. 
(Ghildish) Tusker leaped into the stream without a word. At 
once he began to clear away the broken timbers and driftwood. 

Practice 16 

Substitute participles for some of the verbs in principal or sub- 
ordinate clauses of the following sentences: 

Robert E. Peary 

I. Robert E. Peary, who was brought up on the coast of Maine, 
acquired at an early age a deep love for outdoor life. 



55. One way to save words is by reducing clauses to words 
or phrases. Striking out every useless iinpr^^ one’s 

writing.'''" V. 


2. Peary completed a course in civil engineering at Bowdoin College, 
and he first worked as a surveyor for a private company and then 
entered the service of the United States government. 

3. In a Washington bookstore one day he found a paper which 
described the interior of Greenland. 

4. In 1886 Peary, who was fired with enthusiasm for the North, 
applied for a leave of absence and sailed for Greenland. 

5. Five years later the Academy of Natural Sciences supplied him 
with the money which was needed to lead a second expedition. 

6. He explored the frozen country by sledge, and he proved on his 
second trip that Greenland is an island. 

7. On his eighth voyage, which was made in 1909, Peary reached 
the North Pole and planted there the flag of the United States, 

8. Especially happy at his success was his daughter Marie, who was 
born in the far North and was called by the Eskimos the ‘‘snow 
baby.’’ 


52. For variety use occasionally a question, a command, 
or an exclamation. 


Help Jerry and me carry the box out of the cave. What a battered 
old chest it is! Do you suppose it contains pirate treasure? 


53. Occasionally place adjectives, an adverb, an infinitive, 
or a parenthetical or adverb clause or phrase between the 
subject and the verb. Use this arrangement only if the sen- 
tence sounds natural. 


The royal barge, like an ancient Roman galley, glided along 
under the rhythmic dip of many oars. 

The winters in England, though cold enough to be stimulating, 
are not so cold as to interfere seriously with most occupations. 


54. Report conversation directly. 

(Direct) Dick said suddenly, ‘T think I see a whale.” 

(Indirect) Dick said suddenly that he thought he saw a whale. 

(Direct) Napoleon once said, ‘T fear three newspapers more than 
one hundred thousand bayonets.” 

(Indirect) Napoleon once said that he feared three newspapers 
more than one hundred thousand bayonets. 
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56. Once in a while place adjectives after the noun modified. 

The house, grim, solid, and spiritless, was constructed of hea\7 
cypress, its massive build a strong reminder of earlier days 
when every man had been his own protector. 

Lake Titicaca, deep, clear, and icy cold, lies on the boundaiy^ 
line between Bolivia and Peru. 


57. The active voice is usually clearer, terser, and more 
forceful than the passive. The passive voice emphasizes the 
receiver of the act and subordinates the doer. 

(Active) The younger children particularly liked the little brown 
cookies with the almonds in the middle. 

(Passive) The little brown cookies with the almonds in the 
middle were particularly liked by the younger children. 


Practice 17 

In one of the ways suggested in numbers 52-57, improve, or 
at least vary, these sentences: 

I . Every morning before breakfast the furniture in the living room 
, ':;was dusted by Hannah. 



2. The nurse told Jack Rogers that he must come back the next 
day, for she would have to take off the bandage, examine the 
wound, and then apply a fresh dressing. 

3. A procession of beautiful, ugly, stupid, and interesting faces 
passed before the eyes of the artist. 

4. The Philippine Islands are largely volcanic rock, like the Ha- 
waiian group, 

5. The pioneers must have possessed dauntless courage and faith. 

* 6. Recently while I was driving along Northern State Parkway, I 

saw an automobile accident which was quite horrible for any- 
one to see. 

7. Nancy asked Roger if he knew that Father was going to build 
another new barn. 

8. Once in the second period with a forward pass and again in the 
fourth, Yale’s goal line was crossed by the Harvard eleven. 

9. On the bleak hillsides of the half-mountainous region of Valley 
Forge, the American army, which was poorly clad, poorly fed, 
and housed in log huts, suffered great hardships. 

10. Doctors, lawyers, and dentists have irregular incomes, on the 
other' hand. 



SECTION THREE 


Grammatical Usage 

CORRECT PRONOUNS 

Diagnostic Test 3 — Pronoun 

In each of the following which pronoun is correct or preferred? 

On your paper write each answer after the number of the sentence. 

(Right “ Wrong = Score) 

1 . Ferrari offered the hand of his daughter to made the best 

violin, (whoever, whomever) 

2. The church officials issued a solemn warning to Galileo, 

they said, was printing statements contradictory to the Holy 
Writ, (who, whom) 

3. Everyone enjoyed — — immensely, (himself, themselves) 

4. The ballad is passed down from generation to generation; — — - 
usually based on a heroic deed or a terrible tragedy, (it is, they 
are) 

5. The success of Class Night depends on doing his part. 

(everyone, everyone’s) 

6. To his horror Dr. Beebe found himself in the presence of a giant* 
cobra, “ — - fortunately failed to notice the naturalist, (that, 
which, who) 

7. Frantically the men on board the ship pulled in the diver, — 
they feared was seriously injured, (who, whom) 

8. Burton was surprised at offering to help him build the 

birdhouse, (me, my) 

9. The next morning Carlton and set out at five o’clock for 

Loon Lake. (I, myself) 

10. The Ancient Mariner told his terrible story to those he 

thought would profit by the tale, (who, whom) 

11. The average buyer is a question asker, and a salesman must be 
able to answer—-— questions, (his, their) 

1 2. Miss Joan Deary, - — - 1 think is a senior in Marywood College, 
has offered to tutor me in Latin this summer, (who, whom) 

13. If you see a pupil throwing papers on the floor, remind 

that wastebaskets are more than mere decorations for the class- 
room. (him, them) 
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14. The persecuted and poverty-stricken William Penn wel- 


15 


corned to Pennsylvania helped to build a great commonwealth, 
(who, whom) 

The Italian king promised a royal reward to made the 

most beautiful lace for the little princess Fiorelia. (whoever, 
whomever) 

16. In India lives the mongoose, the only animal can catch 

and kill the deadly cobra, (that, what, who) 

17. I donH believe anyone can study eiffectively when there is 

noise around . (him, them) 

18. Whenever the monk found a wounded bird or a suffering 


19- 


animal, he did his best to nurse 
strength, (it, them) 

Neither Harold nor Albert finished - 


back to health and 


“homework, (his, their) 


20. If you neglected some of your work during the first third, you 

may hand in now but will receive reduced credit, (it, 

them) 


Case of Pronouns 


58 . The subject of a verb (except of an infinitive) is in the 
nominative case. The case of a pronoun depends upon its 
use in its own clause. 

Celia’s brother Gerald is six inches taller than s/ie. [She is the 
subject of the verb is understood.] 

Those are the girls I met. [Not '‘them.”] 


59 . The verb to be and other linking verbs take the same 
case after them as before them. To be never takes an ob- 
ject. A linking verb joins a predicate adjective or a predicate 
nominative to the subject 

The villagers often wondered who Mr. Stanton’s mysterious guest 
really was. 

I believed my masked visitor to be her. [Visitor ^ the subject of the 
infinitive to be, is in the objective case.] 


60 . Direct objects of verbs, indirect objects, and objects 
of prepositions are in the objective case. 

Dick, Mt BTdidsh2m had sent ahead as a lookout, reported 

that the coast was clear. 

This morning Aunt Nancy baked apple tarts^r Virginia and me. 
Who gave him that set of tools? 






mi 

^ I 

ml 
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■ ; To determine the correct case of a pronoun in an inverted 
■sentenc€j arrange , the sentence in the grammatical or natural 
order. 

1 . (Who, Whom) do you think will win the scavenger hunt? 

(Natural order) You do think (who, whom) will win the scav- 
enger hunt? 

2 . (Who, Whom) do you think I met on, Lexington Avenue 
yesterday? 

(Natural order) You do think I met (who, whom) on Lexington 
Avenue yesterday? 

Note, ‘‘Who is that package for?’’ “Who does the book be- 
long to?” “Select for your captain whoever you want,” and similar 
expressions are correct colloquial or informal English. The formal 
English sentences are: “For whom is that package?” “To whom 
does the book belong?” “Select for your captain whomever you 
want,” 

61. An appositive agrees in case with the word to which 
it is attached. 

This term our school is sending two students, Francis Lake and wr, 
to the convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

62. The subject of an infinitive is in the objective case. 
After verbs oi makings tellings lettings wishing^ expecting, thinking, 
knowing, commanding, helieving, and the like, the infinitive has a 
subject. 

I told him to meet me at the main entrance to Madison Square 
Garden, 

63. A pronoun modifying a gerund is in the possessive case, 

I was glad to hear of his entering college this fall. 

Practice i8 

Supply the correct or preferred pronoun. Explain the use in the 
sentence of each pronoun selected. 

I. Charlotte Bronte, ——/some .critics think, was one of the most 

important English novelists, had a hard and lonely life, (who, 

whom) 


2. For many years she and her sisters, Emily and Anne Bronte, 
were completely under the domination of their father, has 
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been described as a man of cold and harsh nature, (who, whom) 

3. Branwell, the only brother of the Bronte sisters, Emily in 

particular loved dearly, was an idler and a drunkard, (who, 
whom) 

4. Always, however, his fond sisters cherished hopes of — ~ 
writing a wonderful poem or story, (him, his) 

5. During the dreary years on the Yorkshire moor the three girls, 

— - , we know from their books, were often lonely and un- 
happy, turned to writing as an emotional outlet, (who, whom) 

6. In 1847 Charlotte published her novel about Jane Eyre, 

the author tells us, was created to prove that heroines may be 
small and plain, (who, whom) 

7. Charlotte did not at first admit that the author Jam Eyre 

was . (her, she) 

8. For some time the question, do you suppose wrote Jane 

Eyre?^' aroused lively discussion in English literary circles. 
(Who, Whom) 

9. Authors and critics heaped praise on the head of had 

written the forceful, original novel, (whoever, whomever) 

10. That same year Emily Bronte, most modern readers think 

was an even greater writer than Charlotte, published Wuthering 
Heights, (who, whom) 

1 1. Both and Charlotte, are considered eminent British novel- 

ists. (her, she) 

12. Ill 1847 Anne Bronte, the fame of Charlotte and Emily 

has immortalized, also published a book — Agnes Grey, (who, 
whom) 

Pronoun and Antecedent 

64. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in number, 
pei*son, and gender. Find the antecedent of the pronoun. 
Then decide whether the antecedent is singular or plural. 

a. Hfe may be used to refer to one . Some authorities, how- 
ever, consider better usage. 

Accurate, vivid words will help one to express his (or me^s) reasons 
for considering a particular event the biggest news of the week. 

b, Hk is generally preferable to the clumsy his or her . 

Every pupil in the English class has handed in his contribution to 
the class paper 
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c. Antecedents like each^ everybody^ and anyone are especially 
troublesome. Each , every , either , neither , anyone, anybody , 
everyone , everybody , ■ someone , somebody , ■ no one , nobody , 
one , many a , and a person are, as a ride, singular. 

Note. Although “Everybody brought their own lunch” and 
“Everyone gave to the building fund according to their ability” are 
correct colloquial English, most careful speakers avoid this usage. 

d. Masculine pronouns are used in referring to most ani- 
mals; neuter pronouns, in speaking of insects or small animals. 

When Mrs. Kennicott entered the room, the puppy stood up on his 
hind legs and whined softly. 

Creeping quietly up behind the fly^ the cook demolished it with a 
vicious blow. 

The mouse made its home in the granary. 

Practice 19 

Select the correct or preferred words. What is the antecedent of 
each pronoun used? 

1. Everyone will do best to make the visitors feel at home. 

(his, their) 

2. It is neither polite nor fair to ridicule a loser, for bad 

enough about the defeat, (he feels, they feel) 

3. A person naturally tries to secure as much as possible for 

money, (his, their) 

4. At the end of the summer neither of the Bennett boys had passed 
— swimming test, (his, their) 

5. Every one of the pupils hoped — dog would win the blue 

ribbon, (his, their) 

6. I recommend reading to anyone who does not know how to 

spend leisure time, (his, their) 

7. Many a reader skips the words with which — — familiar, (he 
isn’t, they aren’t) 

8. If candidates for these scholarships are required to take an 
examination, when and where will — be held? (it, they) 

9. Taking a picture of a person when not looking is often lots 

of fun. (he is, they are) 

10. In the Middle Ages, if one did not know Latin, considered 

uneducated, (he was, they were) 





PERSONS 


1 1. If this law is passed, many indnstries will be compelled to move 

out of the state or close doors, (its, their) 

12. Any pupil can learn to spell common words correctly if 

hard enough, (he tries, they try) 

13. The book states that for every day John or Richard attends 

high school will earn $9 more than James, who com- 

pleted only an elementary school course, (he, they) 

14. Candace didn’t like anyone to beat around the bush when 

told her something, (he, they) 

15. At the first crash of thunder everyone had started for tent. 

(his, their) 

Compound Personal Pronoun and Relative Pronoun 

65 . Most careful speakers and writers do not use the com- 
pound personal pronouns as subjects. Sayjpou and your friends^ 
my mother and not ^‘yourself and friends,” “Mother and 
myself.” 

(Right) Tomorrow Julius and I are going to the aquarium to 
see the electric eels. 

( I nferior) T omorrow Julius and myself are going to the aquarium 
to see the electric eels. 


66 . Who refers chiefly to persons; which , to animals or 
things; that , to persons, animals, or things. The relative 
pronoun thath often used in necessary or limiting subordinate 
clauses — that is, in clauses the omission of which would change 
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or destroy the meaning of the principal' clauses — but is mot 
used in nonlimiting clauses. 

Before entering the tea house we left our shoes with the shoe 
wakkman^ who gave us slippers to wear. 

Today the traveler can walk along the streets of Pompeii, which 
for eighteen hundred years were buried under volcanic ash. 
High on a cliff stands the old Portuguese fort that once guarded 
the harbor of Maskat. [The limiting clause that once guarded 
the harbor of Maskat answers the question “Which one?” and 
changes the meaning of the principal clause.] 

a. What never has an antecedent. The relative pronoun 
mhat is equivalent to thaP which. 

h. ^ is used as a relative pronoun after such and same . 
My translation of the sixth sentence is the same as yours. 

Practice 20 

Select the correct or preferred words. Give the reason for each 
selection. Sometimes two words are correct, but one sounds slightly 
better than the other. 

1 . Such promises my opponent makes in his campaign 

speeches are difEcult to fulfill, (as, that) 

2. The reader can almost see the people -- — “ the poet is describing, 
(which, who, whom) 

3. In my class are sixteen boys, only five of are planning to 

go to college, (which, whom) 

4. This afternoon Madge, Dorothy, and will decorate the 

girls’ gymnasium for the Halloween dance. (I, myself) 

5. Everything lives in the desert must learn to get along with 

little water, (that, which, who) 

6. France, — - — - happened at that time to be stronger than Spain, 
decided to strip the Spanish kingdom of its riches, (what, 
which, who) 

7. How far away is the beach — we are going? (that, to: 
(.'■'which) 

8. The World Court is closely associated with the work of the 
League of Nations, — we have refused to join, (which, who, 
whom) 
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9. The largest percentage of criminals is found among those — 
have least education, (what, which, who) 

10. Tomorrow George and are going for a bicycle ride in 

Forest' Park. (I, myself) 


Mastery Test 3 — Pronoun 


Median — 14.1 


In each of the following which pronoun is correct or preferred? 

On your paper write each answer after the number of the sentence. 

(Right - Wrong = Score) 

1. Mother and Father were delighted to hear of winning the 

scholarship to Harvard, (him, his) 

2. The natives, Emperor Jones thought were too much afraid 

of him to rebel, eventually rose against him and overthrew 
him. (who, whom) 

^ do you think it was? (Who, Whom) 

4. The hermit offered food and shelter to passed by on the 

lonely forest path to Eislich. (whoever, whomever) 

5. Lucie Manette, — — both Charles Darnay and Sydney Carton 
loved, is the. heroine of A Tale of Two Cities, (who, whom) 

6. For a short time Lady Mary Carlisle was extremely gracious to 

Monsieur Beaucaire, she thought was a wealthy noble- 

man. (who, whom) 

7. Miss Marshall was greatly surprised at failing the Latin 

test, (him, his) 

8. That evening the tall man Sherlock Holmes thought had 

been the purchaser of the white goose called at the detective’s 
lodgings in Baker Street, (who, whom) 

9. Give this medal to wins the hundred-yard dash, (who- 

ever, whomever) 

10. If I took home a cat, a dog, or a parrot, my mother would give 
away, (it, them) 

1 1 . Labor has the right to bargain collectively with employers and 
choose “ own representatives for this purpose, (its, their) 

12. On August 8 my father, mother, brother, and started on a 

motor trip to Niagara Falls. (I, myself) 

13. Dr. Stefansson set to work to collect his dogs, some of had 

gone squirrel hunting on Cooper Island, (which, whom) 

14. Playing on the beach were 
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15, 16. It is sometimes difficult for a boy or girl to select a vocation 

unless the advice of an older person to guide •. (he 

has, they have) (him, them) 

17. The title would never induce one to read this book for - 

supplementary report, (his, their) 

18. Neither Hilda nor Mildred has done share of the camp 

work, (her, their) 

19. When in a trolley you see an old person standing, get up and 

give your seat, (him, them) 

20. If artfully planned lectures and programs on the subject of 
education were given over the radio and at social gatherings, 

would inspire the students to strive for higher marks in 

their school work, (it, they) 


CORRECT VERBS 

Diagnostic Test 4 — Verb except Agreement of Verb 
and Subject 

Select the correct or preferred verb to complete each sentence. 

On your paper write each answer after the number of the sentence. 

(Right — Wrong = Score) 

1. As the detective advanced into the room, he gazed curiously at 

the rose petals on the floor, (laying, lying) 

2. After Alice had the little cake, she grew to a height of nine 

feet, (ate, eaten) 

3. If Frank a tactful boy, he would not have criticized 

Beatrice’s new hat. (was, were) 

4. Marshall and I intended dinner at Schrafft’s. (to eat, 

to have eaten) 

5. If Nancy - — - really interested in the Dramatic Club, she 
would attend the meetings, (was, were) 

6. A large chart was on the table in the pirate’s cabin. (lay- 

ing, lying) 

7. If Mathilde — — known the borrowed necklace was only paste, 
she would not have been frantic at its loss, (had, would have) 

8. When the children — back from lunch, they found a gaily 
decorated Christmas tree set up in one corner of the school- 
room. (came, come) 

9. This afternoon we — 
will) 


i 


probably finish our class paper, (shall, 
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10. When Mr. Holder was collecting his tools for an afternoon of 

gardening, he discovered that someone the handle of his 

favorite hoe. (broke, had broken) 

1 1. No sooner had we assembled in Kathleen’s room and our 

preparations for the feast, than there came a stern rap at the 
door, (began, begun) 

12. Later Paragot sent Asticot to school, where he educated. 

(is, was) 

1 3. All this time the Great Seal of England had in the armpiec«‘ 

of the Milanese armor on the wall, (laid, lain) 

14. Father strode to the foot of the stairs and — — in an outraged 
bellow the instant return of his white fur rug. (demanded, 
demands) 

15. Patricia a 5 ^<i her sister to leave so much work for Helen. 

(hadn’t ought, ought not) 

16. If Sam off the radio, he would be able to concentrate on 

his spelling lesson, (turned, would turn) 

17. A few weeks later the messengers the young king tidings 

of a rich and powerful kingdom in northern Africa, (brought, 
brung) 

18. After we had under the hickory tree for an hour, a fierce- 

looking bull drove us away, (laid, Iain) 

19. All night the prisoner by the barred window, staring with 

terrified eyes over the dark and lonely moor, (sat, set) 

20. Four Maltese kittens on the soft padding in the basket. 

(laid, lay) 

Principal Parts of Verbs 

Practice 21 

Insert in each sentence the verb form named. Supply the active* 
voice of a transitive verb unless the passive is asked for. When m 
doubt, consult a dictionary for the principal parts and the conjuga- 
tion in the appendix of this book for the tense and voice. 

I, As the white rabbit scurried past Alice, he (past perfect oi 
^aA:^) a watch from the pocket of his waistcoat and looked at it 
anxiously. 2. Recovering from her amazement, Alice (past o\ 
spring) to her feet and (past of rafz) across the field after the rabbit, 
3. He (past of dine) into a large hole under the hedge. 

4. When Alice (past of come) to the rabbit hole, she too popped 
into it. 5. Down, down she (past of .rmA;), until she (past of begin) 
to think she would never reach the bottom. 
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6. After she (past perfect of fall) for some time, she landed 
with a thump on' a heap of leaves and sticks. 7. First Alice made 
sure that she (past perfect of break) no bones; then she set out to 
explore. 

8. On a crystal table she (past of see) a tiny gold key and a little 
bottle, on the label of which (past passive of “Drink me.” 

9. After Alice (past perfect of drink) the contents of the bottle, she 
(past of shrink) until she was only ten inches tall. 10. But now^, alas, 
she was too small to reach the top of the table, where (past of lie) 
the golden key. 

1 1 . On the floor, however, Alice spied a little cake; and when 
she (past perfect of eat) it, she (past of grow) to be nine feet tall 
and could easily reach the key. Unfortunately the gate was very 
small, and poor Alice had no chance of going through. 12. In a 
moment she (past perfect of burst) out crying and before long had 
a deep pool of tears around her. 

13. Suddenly Mr. Rabbit, elegantly dressed, (past of become) 
visible in the distance, and Alice determined to ask his help. 
14. As soon as she (past perfect of speak) ^ howwer, the rabbit 
hurriedly retreated, dropping his fan and white kid gloves. 

Feeling a little warm, Alice picked up the fan and waved it gently 
back and forth. 15. Soon she (past of see) that she was shrinking 
again, and quickly dropped the rabbit’s fan. 


Sit, Set, Lie, Lay, Rise, Raise 


The principal parts of six troublesome verbs are: 


Present 

Present 

Past 

Past 

Tense 

Participle 

Tense 

.Particip 

sit {have a seat) 

sitting 

sat 

sat 

set {place) 

setting 

set 

set 

lie {recline) 

lying 

■ lay 

lain 

lay {put down or place) 

laying 

laid 

laid 

rise {ascend) 

rising 

rose 

risen 

{elevate) 

raising 

raised 

raised. 


.,. '■67:: Set, lay , and raise are, as a rule, tramitive verbs; in, 
the active voice they require objects. Sei is intransitive in 
'‘The sun is setting’ -and "He set out on a long journey,” To 
set usually means /o cause to sit; to lay means to cause ' to lie; to 
raise means to cause to rise. 
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68. Ifej and rise are intransitive; they never take 
objects. 

Mr. Meredith laid the new linoleum in the kitchen and then lay 
down to rest. 

We set the baby in her high chair, and she sat there happily while 
we fed her. 

Just as the sun rose over the horizon, the pirates raised their 
sinister black flag. 

Practice 22 « 

Select the correct word to complete each sentence. Give the 
reason for each choice. 


1. After eating his lunch David down on the grass and w^nt 

to sleep, (laid, lay) 

2. After a little persuasion Allen down and played Beethoven’s 

‘'Sonata Appassionata.” (sat, set) 

3. Under the force of Denis’ blow the masked knight fell from his 
horse and — — - motionless on the dusty plain, (laid, lay) 

4. After Robin Hood had - — - for some time in dreamless slumber, 
he awoke, hung his broadsword at his side, and started out to 
seek adventure, (laid, lain) 

5. As Kenneth traveled through the desert, he came upon a 
wounded Saracen — — on the burning sands, (laying, lying)^ 

5. down, Rover; down,’’ ordered Elmer, (Lay, Lie) 

(lay, lie) ^ 

7, at Virginia’s feet was a little gold key; she stooped and 

picked it up. (Laying, Lying) 
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8 . Please — — the clock back ten minutes before you go to bed, 
(set, sit) 

_ — . down and tell me the whole story. (Set, Sit) 

10 . With unerring instinct Jerry, chose the most comfortable chair 

in the room and down to rest from his labors, (sat, set) 

I I . Since you forgot to put in the baking powder, you really 
shouldn’t expect this bread to — — . (raise, rise) 

12. Just then the pirate captain to the surface for the third 

time, (raised, rose) 


Subjunctive Mood 

69. The subjunctive mood is preferred for a wish and for 
a condition (an tf clause) that is contrary to fact (untrue). 

If i were you, young lady, I’d turn off the radio and begin to 
study. [Condition contrary to fact.] 

Right now, I wish I were an Eskimo. [Wish.] 

Oi/TU-r MAtAf \ 1 / 


I WlSW \ 
AM 

ESKIMO 


Tense 


70. Do not carelessly shift from the past tense to the present 
or the present to the past. 

(Right) Waving her tail furiously, the cat stalked into the room 
and went straight to Grandma’s chair. 

(Wrong) Waving her tail furiously, the cat stalked into the 
room and goes straight to Grandma’s chair. 
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71. The past tense represents . action completed in past' 
time. The , present perfect tense is used if the action extends, 
at least in its consequences, to the present. 

I lost my umbrella. [This statement has to do only with the past 
act of losing the umbrella, which may since have been found.] 

I have lost my umbrella. [Here the consequences extend to the 
present. The umbrella has not been recovered.] 

The rosebush bloomed every summer for ten years. [It doesn’t 
bloom now.] 

The rosebush has bloomed every summer for ten years. [It still 
blooms.] 

Chip won several ribbons at the Chesterfield Kennels exhibition 
last year. [He may not win ribbons this year.] 

Chip has always won ribbons at the Chesterfield Kennels exhibi- 
tion. [Chip’s achievements extend to the present.] 

72. The p^st perfect tense is used if the action was com- 
pleted before some past time. 

When I arrived in school, I discovered that I had left my umbrella 
in the trolley. [The discovery took place in past time, and the 
leaving was completed before the discovery,'] 

§ 

Past 2 Future 

■ oS 

had left (before discovery) discovered | 

___ ^ ^ - — 

The next day the commander received the news that the supply 
ship had sunk beneath the icy waters of the Bay of Whales. 
[Had sunk is correct, because the sinking took place before the 
past act of receiving.] * 

73. To express action earlier than that expressed by the 
main verb, use the past tense of the participle or the infinitive; 
otherwise use the. present tense. 

I intended ^0 Violet before she left Pineville. ['To see is correct, 
because the seeing did not occur before the intending,] 

Mark Twain wished to pay the entire debt of his publishers. [The 
paying did not precede the wishing 

Hewing received his Eagle Scout award, Russell became assistant 
scoutmaster of our troop. [The receiving preceded the becoming,] 


m 
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74. The present may be used for the past in vivid narration. 

Out of the crater the molten lava flows; down on the city of 
Pompeii it pours. 

' ' Might , could, tvould , and should , not may , can, will, 
and shall , are used after a past tense. 

The outlaws then told Gurth that he might go free. 

Note these correct forms: 

If we had known about the rodeo in Cheyenne on August 21, we 
would have planned to be there that day. [Not ‘‘would have 
known.”] 

I wish I had known the real reason for Shirley’s queer behavior. 
[Not “would have known.”] 

If Eleanor to close the window, the canary would fly out. 
[Not “would forget.”] 

I wish I had an opportunity to study art. [Not “would have.”] 

Bernice ought not to spend so much time in the house. [Not 
“hadn’t ought.”] 

Practice 23 

Insert the correct word. Give the reason for each choice except 
numbers I, 2, 3, and 4. 

1. If Agnes — — followed Aunt Lillian’s directions, the omelet 
would have been a success, (had, would have) 

2. I wish I — — seen you at the Horse Show, (had, would have) 

3. You — to play basketball so soon after lunch, (hadn’t 
ought, ought not) 

4. If Peter — — had an opportunity to develop his talents, he might 
have become a famous artist, (had, would have) 

5. I expected Whiteface before lunch, (to climb, to have 

climbed) 

6. That afternoon Mrs. Blair told her grandson that he go to 

Gamp Onaka with the other boys, (may, might) 

7. The hermit said that his father — — dead for twenty years, 
(had been, was) 

8. Malone shot the tiger just as it — — going to spring at Professor 
Mitchell, (is, was) 

9. I can’t tell you how glad I was when I that you the 

poetry prize, (had learned, learned) (had won, won) 

10. When Mr, Morgan adopts the orphan, he wishes to give the boy 
everything money • — - buy. (can, could) 
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1 1 . Ever since I entered Washington High School, I you to see 

our football team in action, (have wanted, wanted) 

12. Before writing the first answer I read the whole examination 

paper and jotted down facts I forget to include in my 

answers, (may, might) ■ 

13. That girl playing right forward already four baskets, 

(has thrown, threw) 

14. you will find a sample of our best damask. (Enclose, 

Enclosed) 

15. Yesterday we the tennis rackets referred to in your letter 

of April 26. (have shipped, shipped) 

16. Christopher Robin swallowed a morsel of bread and honey and 
— — carelessly, “Piglet, I have decided something.” (said, 
says) 

1 7. Although Eppie got into various kinds of mischief, Silas Marner 

never really her. (punished, punishes) 

1 8. When we were in New York last week, Jessie and I intended 
— ™ to the Museum of Natural History, (to go, to have gone) 

Shall Will Should, Would 

76. To express simple futurity (mere expectation) use 
phflll in the first person and will in the second and the third. 

I shall probably plant the marigolds and cosmos along the fence. 
I shall be delighted to have lunch with you next Friday. 

The journalism class will publish next week’s edition of the Brook- 
dale Record. 

Note. “I will probably enter the University of Minnesota in 
September,” although not the best usage, is acceptable colloquial 
English. The rule, however, indicates the practice of most writers. 

77. To express the will of the speaker use^ in the first 
person and shall in the second and the third. 

(Promise) You jM/ not by these rowdies any longer. 

(Willingness) We gladly mind the baby this evening, Mrs. 
Hunt. 

(Threat or determination) I will see that your father hears of this. 
(Command) You shall not use the car again this week. 

7R. In first person questions use shah . 

Whom we moffe to the puppet show? 

How iAa/n the book to you? 
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79. Shotild is, as a rule, used like shall , and would like will. 

After graduation I should like to play on a professional basketball 

team. , 

Exceptions. Would is used for habitual action. 

All summer I would rusk home from business every evening to 
work in my garden. 

Should is used for (i) duty and (2) a modest expression of 
opinion. 

(Duty) She should help her mother get dinner for all those people. 

(Modest expression of opinion) I should think so. 

Practice 24 

Insert the prefen'ed woi'd. Give the reason for each choice. 

1. I like to examine carefully the Filmo 12 1 and the Magazine 

Gin6-Kodak before deciding which one to buy. (should, would) 

2 . How — — - we celebrate Mother’s birthday? (shall, will) 

3. The work — ~ be completed by January 15. [A promise.] 
(shall, will) 

4. I be glad to play on the baseball team you are organizing. 

(should, would) 

5. Most of the material for my report on Charles Darwin I 

obtain from the Encyclopaedia Britannica. (shall, will) 

6. If something exciting doesn’t happen soon, I fall asleep. 

(shall, will) 

7. What belt I wear with this gray dress? (shall, will) 

g, I Yej.y much to see your collection of tropical fish. 

(should, would), 

9. I hope I be able to write stories like these some day, 

shall, will) 

10. I never give my consent to such a ridiculous request. [De- 

termination.] (shall, will) 

Mastery Test 4 — Verb except Agreement 
of Verb and Subject 

Median — 14 


Select the correct or preferred verb to complete each sentence. 
On your paper write each answer after the number of the sentence. 
(Right — Wrong == Score) 
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I . In an instant Edwin discovered that he had down on a 

freshly painted bench, (sat, set) 

2. If Harold — begun earlier to prepare his report, everybody 

would have enjoyed it more, (had, would have) 

3. You — — to put that fragile goblet into boiling water, (hadn’t 
ought, ought not) 

4. For a long while I on my back under the tree and watched 

a mother robin feeding hef babies, (laid, lay) 

5. One day a slim young gypsy in gaily colored clothes to 

Aunt Polly’s kitchen door, (came, come) ^ 

6. After Sherlock Holmes had the advertisement, Dr. Watson 

took it to the office of the Evening News, (written, wrot^) 

7. Some of the most skillful bowmen in Lincoln and Nottingham- 
shire were gathered in the forest, and Little John tallest 

of the group, (is, was) 

8. When I reached home, I discovered that I — my history book 
in school, (had left, left) 

9. Where we meet this evening? (shall, will) 

10. The letter brought the good news that on the previous Friday I 
elected a member of Senior Arista, (had been, was) 

1 1 . After Helen and I had bought our yarn and to take lessons, 

we discovered that knitting a sweater is more difficult than we 
had supposed, (began, begun) 

12. Halfway to Chicago we ran into a storm which worried Father 
John because he never — — in a plane before, (had been, was) 

13. If Marcus in his own home, he wouldn’t throw paper on 

the floor, (was, were) 

14. Last night I wanted Writing for before going to bed. 

(to finish, to have finished) ' 

15. If Uncle Peter’s heart — stronger, he would climb Mt. Marcy 
with us. (was, were) 

16. Christopher stooped and picked up a white feather - — — * on the 
carpet, (laying, lying) 

17. Tired, wet, and hungry, Tom Canty dragged himself to his 
wretched bed and - — — down to dream of palaces, princes, and 
kings, (laid, lay) 

18. With one mighty Tim and ITifted the heavy chest and 

— it on the rude table in the cabin, (sat, set) 

19. For three weeks Amy’s rag doll had ■ — -— forgotten on the lawn 
under the peach tree, (laid, lain) 

20. When we reached Harrisburg after a two hours’ drive over icy 

roads, I was almost . (froze, frozen) 
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Verb and Subject 

Diagnostic Test 5 — Agreenmi of Verb and Subject 

In each of the following sentences which word or expression is 

correct? On your paper write each answer after the number 

of the sentence. (Right — Wrong Score) 

I . I Jhink three dollars too much for a book on amateur 

photography, (are, is) 

2. A hundred years ago there Indians all over this neighbor- 

hood. (was, were) 

3. Examinations to test scholarship given in medieval uni- 

versities. (was, were) 

4. The description of the tiny islands so vivid that you can 

almost see them as you read, (are, is) 

5. Toung Americans by Cornelia Meigs stories of real boys and 

girls, (contain, contains) 

6. The churches of this community a great opportunity for 

service, (has, have) 

7. Two thirds of Martha’s free time spent in experimenting 

with new and unusual recipes, (are, is) 

8. You, like every other candidate for graduation, to serve 

on one of the class committees, (want, wants) 

9. Gradually, as your skill and courage you become more 

and more confident of your superiority over this throbbing 
giant of steel and iron, (increase, increases) 

10. The animals that particularly attracted my attention the 

bears, (was, were) 

1 1 . At first everyone, including Bernice and her parents, — — con- 
vinced of Kenneth’s guilt, (are, is) 

12. Leon is one of the boys who constructing a tennis court 

behind the high school, (are, is) 

13. In the envelope which Mr. Openshaw received in the mail — — 
five dried orange seeds and a mysterious message signed X.Y.Z. 
(was, were) 

14. The number of people killed by drunken drivers — ■ iiicreasing 
rapidly, (are, is). ■ 

15. Tn our last town election all the Democratic candidates but one 
elected, (was, were) 

16. Many of the contributor to Popular Science — — how to make 
useful articles out of junk, (explain, explains) 
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17. Buckwheat ' cakes' and maple syrup one of my favorite 

■breakfast dishes, (are, is) 

18. A will left by J. M. Glenarm, bequeathing his nephew a large 

estate under unusual conditions, wild adventures for Jack 

and his two sisters, (start, starts) 

19. Where — - your committee decided to hold its final meeting? 
(has, have) 

20. Eleanor, accompanied by her small brother and two stray cats, 
— — gone for a short walk in the garden, (has, have) 


l^jHl Carioon 
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With^ iogether with^ as well as, and including after subjects are 
troublemakers. 

In general the procedure of our assemblies mries little. 

Parts of A Son of the Middle Border are as entertaining as an adven- 
ture story. 

Boh Fredrickson, together with Sam Davis and Ed Morse, is building 
a model airplane. ” 

82. As - a rule, compound subjects connected by and take 
plural verbs. “Lillian and Mary were absent” means that 
two girls were absent. 

Exception. A compound subject that names one person, 
thing, or idea takes a singular verb. 

The secretary and treasurer of the Senior Glass writes the minutes 
of the meetings, carries on the class correspondence, and collects 
dues. 

At first bread and milk was the baby seaFs favorite breakfast dish. 

83. A verb having a compound subject connected by or or 
nor agrees with the nearer subject. 

Either Scotty or Towser has eaten the chops. [Because one dog 
has eaten the chops, the verb is singular.] 

Either Ted or the girls have eaten the chocolates. [The verb agrees 
with the nearer subject word, 

(Right) Either you or lam responsible for the error. 

(Better) Either you are responsible for the error, or I am. 

84. A word that is plural in form but names a single object 
or idea takes a singular verb. 

Do you think three dollars is too much for this hat? [Three 
dollars is one sum of money.] 

Younger Poets is an anthology of the work of high school students. 

Two thirds of a pie is far too much for a little boy to cat. 

Mathematics is an important subject. 

Each , every , either , neither , anyone , anybody , every- 
9IB> everybody , someone, somebody , no one ,. nobody , one, 
many a , and a person take singular verbs. 

One of the boys has caught five big trout. 

Every tree and shrub is covered with snow. 

Neither of us was able to move the stone from the mouth of the cave. 
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xm coi^mrctBB IS ■ 

handing in its REPORT 


86. A collective noun takes a singular verb when the group 
is thought of and a plural verb when the individuals are 
thought of. 

My physiography has decided to visit the Hayden Planetarium. 
My physiography class are now discussing plans for the visit. 


Choose the correct verb. Give a reason. 

1. Under the fake forecastle there — - two cannons, (was, were) 

2. I admit that civics never — my favorite subject, (was, were) 

3. Many a would-be nurse — — been inspired by the story of 
Florence Nightingale, (has, have) 

4. D^Artagnan, not the three musketeers, -- — directly instru- 
mental in the pretty seamstress’ escape, (was, were) 
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5. The committee — - — - discussing plans for a masquerade party, 
(are, is) 

6. Charles, as well as his young sisters, frightened by the 

piteous groans, (was, were) 

7. The teacher asked me whether John Hay or Bret Harte 

the first to discover the literary possibilities of Pike County. 
(waSj^were) 

8. During the next quarter the Princeton team able to cross 

the Yale goal line, (wasn’t, weren’t) 

9. My favorite among summer sports swimming, (are, is) 

10. There been a number of robberies in my neighborhood 

recently, and not one of the thieves been caught, (has, 

have) (has, have) 

11. There many dragons carved around the base of the em- 

peror’s throne, (was, were) 

12. He know how to study a spelling lesson, (doesn’t, don’t) 

13. Neither of these jobs much scope for creative talent like 

yours, (oifer, offers) 

14. Every stick and stone been cleared from the west field. 

(has, have) 

1 5. Strangely enough, not one of the five boys the slightest idea 

who batted the baseball through Mr. Bascom’s window, (has, 
have) 

16. Is it the black puppy or the white one which just made a 

meal of Father’s new hat? (has, have) 

1 7. Tom Eadie was one of the expert divers who — — summoned by 
the Navy to help in the salvage of the 8-4. (was, were) 

18. The next day Barbara and I summoned to the prifidpars 

office, (was, were) 

19. Each of the stories in Short Stories for Study and Enjoyment 

different from the others and a vivid impression on the 

reader’s mind, (are, is) (leave, leaves) 

20. In our class four dollars been collected for the Red Gross. 

(has, have) 


Mastery Test ^ — Agreement of Verb and Suijeei 
Median — 14.8 

In each of the sentences on page 523 which word or expression is 
correct? On your paper write each answer after the number of the 
sentence. (Right — Wrong « Score) 
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1 . A.S far as I could, see, there only two ways out of my 

predicament, (was, were) 

2 . Ten minutes after the end of the performance the audience 

still calling for their favorite actors, (was, were) 

3* Either of these great natural wonders worth a trip across 

the continent, (are, is) 

4. Captain Bligh, who had been sent to sea in a little boat with 

several midshipmen, in court to accuse the mutineers. 

(was, were) 

5. Plenty of rest, as well as exercise and nourishing food, 

essential to the normal growth of a young puppy, (are, is) 

6. The gate was open but in the yard two fierce-looking bull- 

dogs. (was, were) 

7. The setting of these two poems a farm in New England. 

(are, is) 

8. The charges made by the Spanish government based upon 

the report of Captain Canova. (was, were) 

9. A number of my friends members of the Engineering Club. 

(are, is) 

10. In front of the parish church fifty or more boys and men. 

(was, were) 

11. Apple pie and cheese Uncle Henry’s favorite dessert. 

(are, is) 

12. Heroes of Progress of the achievements of great scientists, 

inventors, naturalists, and artists, (tell, tells) 

1 3. Two dollars seem an exorbitant price for that fountain pen. 

(doesn’t, don’t) 

14. Why — two thirds of the work always left to Margaret? 

(are, is) 

15. Not one of us fifteen boys been late this term, (has, have) 

1 6. The lines 'Ten thousand saw I at a glance tossing their heads 

in sprightly dance” a thrilling scene, (picture, pictures) 

17. Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson discover the criminals’ plans 

and their scheme for robbing the bank, (upset, upsets) 

1 8. In Pittsburgh located some of the largest steel mills in the 

: world, (are, is) 

19. Clyde R. Hunt, commander of the Woodhaven Post of the 
American Legion, together with Thomas P. Ohlert, president 

of the Woodhaven Lions, been busily working out the 

final details of the dedication, (has, have) 

20. During recess the children play games which -— them fairness 
and co-operation, (teach, teaches) 
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CORRECT ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS, NOUNS, 
PREPOSITIONS, AND CONJUNCTIONS 


I. 


Diagnostic Test 6 — Grammar except Pronoun and Verb 

In each of the following select the correct or preferred word 
or expression. On your paper write each answer after the number 
of the sentence. (Right ~ Wrong = Score) 

I hope that when I return a year from now^ will be ready 

for college, (that you, you) 

We could not see the lake very , as it was foggy, (good, 

well) 

After finishing her homework Betty practiced her piano lesson 
for a half . (an hour, hour) 

I enjoy swimming more than sport, (any, any other) 

When Charlie and I awoke the next morning, we were so stiff 

we hardly move a muscle, (could, couldnh) 

Masefield’s poetry is different Robinson’s, (from, than) 


4. 

5 - 

6 . 

7. Sherlock Holmes refused to listen to the stranger’s story 
Dr. Watson was permitted to remaitt in the room, (unless, 
without) 

8. Just then the puma gave an angry snarl and jumped the 

ledge. (ofi;offof) 

9. Even to the roughened fingers of the little seamstress the velvet 
in the princess’ cloak felt — — . (smooth, smoothly) 

IQ. — — ^as no opportunity last evening for me to give Conrad 
your message. (Their, There) 

11. In a short detective story you don’t have to read three hundred 

pages to discover who the murderer is, — you have to do in a 

full-length mystery novel, (as, like) 

12. For a long time the divers couldn’t find way to enter the 

sunken submarine, (any, no) 

Why do you like - kind of dresses? (that, those) 


13- 

14. 

16. 


On Christmas Eve the baby was - — - excited to eat her supper, 
(to, too) 

For a long time law appealed to Clifford more strongly than 
profession, (any, any other) 

Although Mildred was sure she had put in the baking powder, 
the bread did not rise as it should . (have, have risen) 

17. I have no interest in — — kind of stories, (that, those) 

18. Do you know the difference between a politician and ? 

(a statesman, statesman) 
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19. Aunt Miranda’s opinion of the new dress was quite different 
— Rebecca’s, (from, than) 

20, The letters R. H. H. S. are engraved on the ring in a way. 

(most unique, unique) 

Adjective and Adverb 

87 . Use the comparative when comparing two. 

Vivian is the taller and prettier of the two sisters. 


CBORCBlSr^£SHORr&^\> 


AND fatter 




88 . When the comparative is lased for more than two, ex- 
clude from the group the object compared. 

(Right) New York has more electoral votes than any other state 
in the Union, 

(Poor) New York has more electoral votes than any state in the 
Union. [This sentence says that New York has more electoral 
votes than itself, for New York is one of the states in the group 
any state in the Union.'} 

89 , Avoid double comparison. Double comparison (’^‘more 
wiser,” "'most beautifulest”) was correct v/hen Shakespeare 
wrote but has . gone out of style. ' 

(Right) Of the two magazines, Good Homekeeping has a selec- 
tion of recipes and homemaking articles. 

(Wrong) Of the two m^g3zme&^ Good Housekeeping has a more 
wider selection of recipes and homemaking articles. 
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90. This and that are singular and modify singnlar nouns; 
these and those are plural. 

(Right) ‘ I can’t understand why you enjoy that kind of books. 
[Not '’^those kind.”] 

Say this boy,, not “this' here boy”; that boy^ not “that there 
boy.” 

91. Repeat the article before a second noun in a series for 
contrast, clearness, or emphasis. 

, In, those, days ..life was kind to neither the., old, nor the young. 

..The captain and the manager of the football team have agreed 
to address the cheering squad. 

92. Say a half hour or half an hour , not half an hour.” 

(Right) By working energetically for a half ' hour, Father and I 
made the car shine like new. [Not “a half an hour.”]' 

93. Omit the article after sort and Mud . 

(Right) , The other pupils in -Schuyler Academy considered Fred 
Laughton a strange ^ boy. 

(Colloquial) The other pupils in Schuyler Academy considered 
Fred Laughton a strange kind of a boy . 

94. : Use : a before a consonant sound and before a ' vowel 
sound.^ '■ Don’t make the mistake of thinking of letters instead 
of sounds. '“An hour”: is right, because the k is silent. 

95. Avoid the double negative. The negative is not used 
with hardly, scarcely^ and only, or with when it means only, 

(Right) When I was a little fellow I could^ hardly wait till Christmas. 
[Not ‘'couldn’t hardly wait.”] 

(Right) I had to admit I didnht know anything about ventriloquism. 

(Right) There is but one high school for the children of the three 
towns. 

Practioe '26, ,, 

Select the correct or .preferred word in each sentence and give 
...a. reason ''for 'the: choice: ■. 

■I,- Each year the United States suffers' a .greater, loss from fire than 

country in the world, (any, any other) 



I DIDN'T DO 
ANVTHiNG 


1 DIDN'T DO 
NOTHING 


- mile down the road Robin Hood came to a rustic bridg'e. 
(A half, A half a) 

Which is the educational of these two magazines? (more, 


3. Which is the educational of these two magazines? (more, 
most) 

4. Diamonds are harder than substance known to man. (any, 

any other) 

5. Clarence Day’s Life with Father^ which I finished last night, is 

different from book I have ever read, (any, any other) 

6. Kansas produces more winter wheat than state, (any, any 

other) 

7. Although my French teacher told us to review the irregular 

verbs, I didn’t study of them, (any, none) 

8. In all the world there but one princess worthy to be the 

wife of so powerful an emperor, (was, wasn’t) 

9. Hugo hasn’t contributed to the Junior Red Cross, (any- 

thing, nothing) 

JO. . kind of songs has never appealed to me. (That, Those) 

1 1. Patsy is a peculiar sort of . (a dog, dog) 

12. A half — — from home I met Dr. Foster, (a block, block) 

13. A secretary and have to attend to many routine details in 

the course of their day’s work, (a stenographer, stenographer) 

14. Not having seen Harold Banks for five years, I — — him. 
(didn’t hardly know, hardly knew) 

1 5. One of the best ways to raise money for a club is by having — — 
amateur night, (a, an) 
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Use these correct forms: 

The high school is two miles from my home. [Not ‘‘mile.”] 
Yesterday afternoon we sold ten bushels of apples. ' [Not 
“bushel”] 

My music teacher is only five feet tali. [Not “foot.”] 

Last winter I lost two pairs of gloves. [Not “pair.”] 


ZTjm^ 


vW 


Wrong Part of Speech 

96. Do not interchange conjunctions and prepositions. 
As , than , and unless are commonly conjunctions. Avoid 
the use of 1^ or without as a conjunction. Different from 
is always correct. 

The slums of a great city are far different from the homes of the rich. 

Florence interpreted the third question as 1 did. 

97. Use an adverb to modify a verb, an adjective, or an 
adverb. 

(Right) I surely was frightened when I heard that noise. 

(Slang) I sure was frightened when I heard that noise. 

SloWy loud, quicky fasty smooth, ckeapy eighty wrong, clear, ill, 
welly hardy highy long, deep, and close me used as adjectives or as 
.adverbs..; 

(Right) Drive Come Speak louder. (Of course 

“Drive slowly” and “Come quickly” are also correct.) 
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98. After become , grow , seem , appear, look , feel , taste , 
smell , and sound , use a predicate adjective to describe the 

subject. 

(Right) Everyone thought that Louise looked beautiful. 

(Wrong) Everyone thought that Louise looked beautifully. 

99. Do not carelessly use to and their as adverbs. 

(Right) There are too many adjectives in your sentences. 

Practice 27 

Select the correct or preferred word to complete each sentence. 

Give the reason. 

1. How many of potatoes did your father raise last year? 

(bushel, bushels) 

2 . Roily Marvin looks he could play a great game at tackle. 

(as if, like) 

3. The salutation of a friendly letter is usually different that 

of a business letter, (from, than) 

4. Nancy wanted to talk and act the wealthy people of Glen 

Shore did. (as, like) 

5. The first Eddystone lighthouse, which resembled a Chinese 

pagoda, was very different in appearance the lighthouses 

of today, (from, than) 

6. No other knight in the king’s court could entertain the young 

prince Richard could, (as, like) 

7. My hobby, fashion designing, I take very ■, for I expect to 

make it my vocation after I graduate from high school, (serious, 
seriously) 

8. Mother is feeling better today, (some, somewhat) 

g. In some states, however, the candidates are chosen — — . 
(different, differently) 

10. Alice found that the mixture in the bottle tasted rather — — . 
(sweet, sweetly) 

1 1 . The voice in the next room sounded — — . (harsh, harshly) 

1 2 . Write your essay — — on one side o/ the paper, (legible, legibly) 

13. Constance is always — — busy to have any fun. (to, too) 

14. Walter and George were — — - frightened to move from the spot, 
(to, too) 

^as no doubt about the authenticity of the signature on the 

will. (Their, There) 
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Syntactical Redundance 

100. A pronoun and its antecedent are not used as subject 
of the same verb. 

The soldier who had pushed Edward into the mud jKf'now gave 
the young prince a mocking salute. 

101. Cross out every unnecessary preposition or other word. 

In Rome we saw the house in which Keats died 

A strong gust of wind nearly blew us olTof the observation tower. 

Practice 28 

Twelve of the following sentences are incorrect. Correct and 
give reasons. 

1. Shelley ends up “Ode to the West Wind” on the optimistic note, 
“If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind?” 

2. The newsreel man noticed that on both trial runs when the 
driver brought the car to a stop, that the car swerved to the 
right. 

3. One day a high summer flood washed the mongoose out of the 
burrow where he lived with his father and mother, and carried 
him, kicking and clucking, down a roadside ditch. 

4. In this chapter we meet Charles Darnay, of whom we hear a 
great deal of later in the book. 

5. This poem tells of a person who, although she never saw a moor 
or the sea, she can imagine the appearance of the heather and 
the waves. 

6. Did Tommy just fall ofT of the limb or did someone push him? 

7. When Godfrey decided to claim his daughter, Silas he left the 
decision to Eppie. 

8. It was a fresh, crystal-clear morning, with icicles hanging like 
dazzling pendants from the trees and a glaze of pale blue on the 
surface of the snow. 

9. Constance is a girl of about seventeen years old, with short curly 
hair, dark blue eyes, ancj a turned-up nose. 

I o. When Emma Jane went home, she told her brothers of what she 
had done. 

11. The reason for my absence yesterday was on account of illness. 

12. “America for Me” by Henry van Dyke is another poem of 
which I never tire of reading* 
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13. The first and most important step is to decide on what the 
biggest news of the week is. 

14. Entering an arched doorway, the two found themselves in a 
beautiful little vaulted chapel about eighteen feet long. 

15. This poem tells about an old woman who, after her day’s work 
was done, she would sit and read by candlelight. 

Omission 

102. Subjects, verbs, objects, conjunctions, and pre{»si- 
tions are sometimes incorrectly omitted. 

(Right) Mr, Radcliffe helped me more than he helped Gerald or 
Warren. 

(Right) Mr. Radcliffe helped me more than Gerald or Warren 
helped me. 

(Ambiguous) Mr. Radcliffe helped me more than Gerald or 
Warren. 

(Right) About birds Theodore Roosevelt knew as much as his 
companion, or more. 

(Wrong) About birds Theodore Roosevelt knew as much or more 
than his companion. 

103. Do not omit a repeated verb if it differs in form from 
the verb expressed. 

(Right) Flood control is a problem to which scientists gwm 
and are giving much serious thought. 

(Colloquial) Flood control is a problem to wliich scientists have 
and are giving much seriots thought. [Have giving is n<M; 
grammatical.] 

104. Insert every word needed to complete a comparison. 

(Right) The language of this magazine is vigorous but is n<cit m 
picturesque as that of Time, 

(Wrong) The language of this magazine is vigorous but is not so 
picturesque as Time, 

105. Do not omit a needed preposition. 

(Right) I graduated from Flushing High SchooMast Fetcuary. 
[Both graduated from smd was graduated from are correct.] 

(Wrong) I graduated Flushing High School last Febmary.. 
[Graduate in this sense does not take an object.] 
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Practice 29 

Ten of the following sentences are wrong. Correct and give 
reasons. 

r. After a few years’ training Lucetta could sing as well or better 
than her famous sister. 

2. It is remarkable that Boswell could portray a character as he 
has Johnson. 

3. Emerson tells us that we should rely on our own thoughts and 
be proud of them. 

4. A car was coming down Riverside Drive about fifty miles an 
hour but stepped on his brakes when he saw me. 

5. I believe the author’s purpose is primarily to entertain but also 
gives a picture of criminals and the way a penitentiary affects 
different people. 

6. In 1885 Arthur Conan Doyle, the creator of Sherlock Holmes, 
graduated Edinburgh University. 

7. Is the salary of a young engineer larger than a teacher or an 
accountant? 

8. Hope your family are well and thoroughly enjoying the winter 
in Florida. 

9. Lincoln thought the Gettysburg Address a failure but proved 
to be one of the greatest speeches in history. 

10. I enjoy playing the music of the operas and listening to it, 

11, Last term stenography was the only subject that I received 
ninety or over. 

|2. The Service Society has in the past and will continue to help 
many families in our community. 

Mastery Test 6 — Grammar except Pronoun and Verb 
Median — 16. i 

In each of the following select the correct or preferred word or 
expression. On your paper write each answer after the number of 
the sentence. (Right — Wrong ~ Score) 

1. Clara, who was — — short to see over the heads of the other 
spectators, caught only a glimpse of the parade, (to, too) 

2. Bill’s courtesy, efficiency, and willingness have made a 

good impression on Mr. Burroughs, (sure, surely) 

3. Thomas Edison patented more inventions than person who 

has ever lived, (any, any other) 
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• kind of cookies? 


4. Within a few months I hardly see the scar on my arm 

(could, couldn’t) 

5. Don’t you know Anne Marie doesn’t like kind of cookies? 

j^that, those) 

6. The secretary and of the Writers’ Qub were absent from 

yesterday’s meeting, (the treasurer, treasurer) 

7. A Tale of Two Cities is different Dickens’ other novels. 

(from, than) 

8. The front page of this newspaper looks it had been thrown 

together, (as if, like) 

g. Each year the people of the United States consume more pounds 
of sugar than the people of nation in the world, (any, 

any other) 

10. At graduation Anita Cromwell won more awards than — ^ — - 
member of her class, (any, any other) 

1 1 . When I visited the Aquarium last week, I saw the fish im- 

aginable. (most oddest, oddest) 

12. is seldom any justification for discourtesy. (Their, There) 

13. I don’t think Miss Jordan will that excuse for tardiness. 

(accept, accept of) 

14. Miss Schuyler never has forgotten and never that one of 

her distant relatives was a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. (will, will forget) 

15. Which of the dresses do you like better, the blue or one? 


(green, the green) 

16. Just think — in a half —■ — we’ll be on our way to Montreal, 
(an hour, hour) 

17. You cannot understand a difficult topic you give the 

subject your undivided attention, (unless, without) 

18. This afternoon I played tennis with a boy with whom I had 

never before, (played, played with) 

1 9 . Your method of learning a poem is different mine, (from, 

than) 

20. Must we alwaysrpiay kind of games? (this, these) 


GrammaT Posters 

By drawing a grammar poster you will impress a correct 
form on your own mind and on the minds of other pupils who 
see your poster on the bulletin board. After the pupils show 
their posters to the class, your teacher may display them all 
or select the best for exhibition. 




PnpU Cartoon 

Standards for Posters 

1. Is the error realy common^ and serious? 

2. Is the correct form conspicuous and the incorrect preceded by noty 
crossed outy printed smaller y or otherwise subordinated? 

3. Is the lettering easily read from all parts of the classroom? 

4. Is the workmanship careful? 

5. Is the picture appropriate? 

6. Is there a touch of humor? 


Practice 30 

After studying the pupil posters on this page and pages 519, 
546, and 548 draw a grammar poster to help pupils eradicate a 
common error. 
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Clear, Correct, Efficient Sentences 

Sentence Sense 

Diagnostic Test 7 — Sentence Sense 

Examples 

1 . Hitty my kitten is a playful little rascal who refuses to realize that 
I sometimes have work to do whenever I start to study Hitty 
jumps into my lap and pushes my book away 

2. While Microbe Hunters dwells chiefly on the contributions that 
Pasteur and other great men made to science 


The I. 2 shows that number i is two sentences. The 2. o indicates 
that number 2 is not a sentence. 

The test 

Indicate by 0, 1, 2, or 3 the number of complete sentences in 
each of the following. On your paper place a period between the 
number of the example and the answer. 

1 . The young lover who will never grow old the priests who are 
leading a heifer to the sacrifice and the other figures carved on 
the Grecian urn 

2. Have you ever been in Philadelphia Mother Father my two 
sisters and I spent Easter week there last year as soon as we had 
registered at our hotel we went to Independence Hall where we 
saw the famous Liberty Bell 

3. Presently a mighty hand seemed to spread over the sky the rosy 
fingers extending across the zenith 

4. Because some magazines and newspapers print distorted and 
sensational versions of the news 

5. Don’t you agree with me that Agnes was a self-sacrificing 
woman for years she took care of her father doing her best to 
make him conifortabie and happy 

6. Wood has energy as the heat from burning it produces steam 
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in an engine which in turn can move a weight the growth of a 
tree depends upon the heat and light given out by the sun 

7 . Sun worship is the oldest and most widespread of religions and 
even today it is prevalent in many parts of the world 

8 . Bedford is an all-round type of back who can hit the line cut 
sweep fake and handle the ball he hammered the middle of the 
tight-packed Giant line to pieces at times and on other plays 
whipped around the flanks like an antelope 

9 . Each person in the United States lives under three different sets 
of laws community state and federal 

! 0 . A country that spends billions of dollars in building defenses not 
against natural forces but against other nations of the world 

Rm-on Sentence 

106. If a sentence ends with a comma or no punctuation 
mark and the next one begins vdth a small letter, the error 
is called a run-on sentence. The failure to use periods, ques- 
tion marks, and capitals is a serious fault, because it shows 
inability to recognize a sentence. 

(Right) Swimming is an aid in building healthy, vigorous bodies 
and is also a preparation for emergencies. Its value as a school 
activity is recognized by most educators. 

(Run-on sentence) Swimming is an aid in building healthy, 
vigorous bodies and is also a preparation for emergencies, its 
value as a school activity is recognized by most educators. 

To avoid the run-on sentence, use a period after every prin- 
cipal clause with its modifiers unless it is clearly connected 
with another principal clause to form a compound sentence. 

Notice the use of the semicolon between the members of a 
compound sentence that are not connected by a conjunction. 

'With high esteem and full respect I greet a genuine storyteller; 
with intense gratitude I grasp him by the hand. — Froebel 

Practice 31 

Punctuate and capitalize the following passage. Be sure to 
place a period at the end of a sentence and to begin a sentence with 
’a'Capital,:' , Therearc fifteen sentences.; ■ 
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Colonial Transportation and Communication 

Travel in the American colonies was a slow and sometimes pain- 
liil process the settlers at first followed the Indian trails in the 
woods and used birch-bark canoes on the rivers such things as 
roads and bridges were practically unknown by the eighteenth 
century however the colonists had built roads between the principal 
cities and bridges over the important streams stagecoaches carried 
passengers from one large city to another the trip from Boston to 
New York if the weather was fair and the roads were in good condi- 
tion took only a week during these seven days the occupants of 
the coach were jounced and jolted about from three in the morning 
till nine at night the other six hours they spent on the hard un- 
comfortable bed of a wayside inn occasionally the coach stuck in the 
thick mud in the roads and then the passengers had to alight 
and push to help the horses 

Unfortunately the colonist who decided to stay comfortably at 
home and transact liis business by mail had to trust to an irregular 
and expensive postal system not until a fairly large heap of letters 
had accumulated did a postrider set out he left the mail at a public 
house where it remained until the person to whom it was addressed 
claimed it and paid for it 

In 1704 the first American newspaper the Boston News Letter 
made its appearance by the middle of the eighteenth century there 
were about a dozen newspapers none of which was printed daily 
these early papers were devoted almost exclusively to advertisements 
and thus tell us indirectly a great deal about colonial life 


Sentence Fragment 

107. When a period is used after a part of a sentence that 
does not make complete sense when standing alone, the frac- 
tion of a sentence is called a sentence fragment. If you are 
not sure whether you have written a sentence, ask yourself, 
-'Have I said something?” 

In the writing of some high school pupils participial and 
infinitive phrases, subordinate clauses, and groups of words 
without a verb are found masquerading as sentences. Many 
authors, it is true, use sentence fragments intentionally. Prob- 
ably your teacher will not object to your using an occasional 
sentence fragment for a purpose if by placing an asterisk (*) 
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before it and writing ' ‘sentence fragment’’ at the bottom of the 
page you show that you understand what you are doing. But 
first ■ make sure ■ that you always know a sentence fragment 
when you see it. ' . 

(Sentence fragment) I have tried my hand at various forms of art 
work. For instance, making posters for Health Week. 

(Right) I have tried my hand at various forms of art work — 
for instance, making posters for Health Week. 

For instance^ making posters for Health Week is a group of phrases, 
not a sentence. 

(Sentence fragment) The Saturday Evening Post^ a magazine 
which contains many readable articles on current topics. 

(Right) The Saturday Evening Post contains many readable arti- 
cles on current topics. 

In the expression “The Saturday Evening Post^ a magazine 
which contains many readable articles on current topics” 
there is no principal clause. Which contains many readable 
articles on current topics is a subordinate clause. 




ir 
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Elliptical Sentence 

Use a period after an elliptical sentence, especially the 
answer to a question, with the subject and predicate omitted. 

How old are you? [I am] Fifteen [years old]. 

Where were you born? [I was born] In Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. 

Practice 32 

Correct the following. If necessary, supply a subject and a 
predicate for a principal clause. Give the syntax of each sub- 
ordinate clause you use. Point out the subject and the predicate 
of each principal clause. 

1 . ' No one is. very' fond of' poor Tony. Except, of course, his doting 
■ mother. 

2. An icy' gale forced Peary and his party to return. Not, how- 
ever, until they had gone as far as latitude 87® 6'. 

3. When the fly got within an inch of the crumb, the cat made a 
lunge in its direction, the fly was so frightened that it flew away. 
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4. Silas now had a reason for living. A reason which was far 
better than counting gold from day to day. 

5. I prefer a story that has a historical background, for example, 
The Covered Wagon tells about pioneer days in America. 

6. Both fiction and biography should be included in a person’s 
reading program. Fiction for pleasure; biography for knowl- 
edge. 

7. One night while Gavin was walking* through the woods he 
heard a girl singing as he approached he noticed that she was a 
gypsy. 

8. During pasteurization milk is slowly heated to a temperature of 
one hundred forty-five degrees while it is being thus cooked 
all the harmful bacteria in it are killed. 

9. There are, of course, some educational and entertaining maga- 
zines for young people. Two of which are Popular Science 2ind 
Popular Mechanics. 

10. Read Microbe Hunters and gain a better understanding of the 
men who help to make your life what it is. Free, as far as it is 
humanly possible, from the attacks of disease germs. 

1 1 . A high tariff, of course, slows down foreign trade. The decrease 
depending on how high the duty is. 

12. As I have not received the dictionary I ordered on May 9 , 1 am 
wondering whether my letter has gone astray, if my order 
reached you, will you please fill it as soon as possible. 

13. In “The Gift of the Magi” we become acquainted with Jim, 
who is trying to make a start as an artist. Also Della, his young 
wife, who is attempting to earn money with her singing. 

14. My cousin didn’t find much of interest in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. While my sister and I had a marvelous time 
there. 

15. I am being given an education so that I may appreciate music, 
literature, and art. So that I may understand and evaluate 
the achievements of my fellow men. So that I may think 
clearly and form intelligent opinions on vital topics. So that 
I may be a useful citizen of the United States. 

Mastery Test 7 — Sentence Sense 



Median— '9-4 

Indicate by o, J, .^3 or 5 the number of complete sentences in 
each of the foUowing. On your paper place a period between the 
number of the example and the answer. ^ 
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1. All this for just twenty-five cents to be paid to the Domim 
representative of your official class 

2. Have you ever been lost in the woods and thoroughly frightened 
at your predicament if you have then you know what it’s like 
and if you haven’t I’ll leave it to your imagination 

3. After a delightful drive through the hills we reached home at 
six o’clock all evening we talked about the novel and exciting 
experiences we enjoyed at your home 

4. Odd to outsiders because of his ill health and taciturnity and 
odd to his father because he refused to worship money and 
power 

5. Those little children drinking their milk as though they really 
loved it 

6. A tall man appeared upon the shore of the island a longbow in 
his hand 

7. After reading the poem once or twice look up the meanings of 
all the unfamiliar words and then think the poem over some- 
times several different interpretations of the verse will occur 
to you but by the use of a little common sense you will usually 
arrive at the idea of the author 

8. Against the whiteness of the garden wall the figure of a man was 
seen signaling violently with both arms 

9. Have I ever told you about Skippy the fox terrier my father 
gave me for my sixth birthday every day when I came out of 
school Skippy would be across the street waiting for me when 
we reached home he’d wait patiently while I changed my 
clothes and drank a glass of milk 

to. Self-interest prompts every employer to keep only the best those 
who can carry the message to Garcia 

Saying What Is Meant 

108. Think what your words mean. Choose words which 
expr^ your idea exactly. 

(Right) Poor posture is my worst fault in speaking. 

(Wrong) Good posture is my worst fault in speaking. 

109. Don’t shift from one construction to another. 
Know how the words in a sentence are related. 

(Right) As May’s dress was torn, she wouldn’t dance. 

(Wrong) May’s dress was torn and so wouldn’t dance. [This 
sentence says that the dress wouldn’t dance.] 
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Practice 33 

Think what the writer or speaker was trying to say in each of 

the following sentences. Then express his thought exactly. 

1. Jo changed the shyness of Laurie, the boy next door, to a jolly 
fellow. 

2. The medicine made her cough better. 

3. Pockleby, which was the captain’s name, led us into the cabin. 

4. The witch stood beside the caldron skimming off the broth and 
a smile of evil on her face, 

5. The cat’s name is Trixy and has a blue bow on its neck. 

6. Any discourtesy by our employees, if reported to the office, will 
be greatly appreciated. 

7. No task was too hard for Steve to shirk. 

S. A common mistake in telephoning is not to put one’s mouth too 
near the transmitter, 

9. I consider the use of correct words my worst fault in speaking. 

io. The setting of The Third Ingredient takes place in New York Cit\^ 

I I, Leave a margin one inch from the edge of the paper. 

12, Silas Marner’s occupation was a linen weaver. 


Awkwardness 

no. Have clearly in mind what you wish to say; then ex- 
press your ideas directly and concisely. Instead of thinking 
out their sentences, speakers often just happen into them and 
trust to luck to get out of them. The result is wordiness, 
clumsiness, and usually ambiguity. Three common causes of 
awkward, clumsy, roundabout sentences are muddy thinking, 
association with illiterate friends, and foreign influence. 

(Right) As your letter was rather vague, I hope you will write 
soon more definitely. 

(Awkward) As your letter was indefinite to my thoughts about 
what you were speaking, I hope you write soon more definitely. 

111. Sometimes awkwardness results from using the wrong 
grammatical element: phrase for clause, clause for phrase, 
or infinitive phrase for participial phrase. 

(Right) This prevents the young chickens fi-om eating Aeir shells. 

(Wrong) This prevents the young chickens to eat their shells. 
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Practice 34 

Correct the following; 

1 . Because of the billboards the scenery along the road is unable 
to be viewed. ■ 

2. Queer Judson has a much fewer quantity of characters than 
David Copperjield. 

3. A motion was then made and seconded to the fact that the 
meeting be adjourned. 

4. When I go riding is usually about seven o’clock in the morning. 

5. The ladder was lacking a good number of feet from reaching 
the boy. 

6. His complexion was of such a color that only people with red 
hair can have, for he had red hair. 

7. Peter gave Dix thirty dollars that he should stop the boat. 

8. Boswell has the ability of holding the reader’s attention. 

9. The scoutmaster said for us to go at once to our tents. 

10. We don’t want you to miss to get a copy of the Chronicle* 

Unity 

112. Unity means oneness. Every part of a sentence must 
be subordinate to one governing idea. 

113. Don’t put into a sentence statements that conspicu- 
ously lack connection with each other. A sentence should 
express a single complete thought. If there are two main ideas 
in a sentence, they must be related parts of a larger idea. A 
long sentence is unified if it keeps prominent one main point. 

(Right) Miss Jenkins is an excellent stenographer, and will make, 
I believe, a good business manager. [The two main ideas are 
parts of the large idea that Miss Jenkins has business ability.] 
(Wrong) Miss Jenkins is an excellent stenographer, and every 
morning she eats a large bowl of oatmeal for brea^ast. [The 
two ideas are in no way connected.] 

Correct a lack of unity (i) by breaking a sentence into 
shorter sentences or ( 2 ) by subordinating one statement. One 
main idea may have many modifiers. -3 

(Right) Punch, a Boston terrier, never chases cats. 

(Wrong) Punch never chases cats, and he is a Boston terrier. 
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114 . Avoid compound sentences consisting of statements 
strung together with and , but , and so. Don’t overwork and. 
The and habit is one of the worst English diseases. 

(Right) The call number of W. T. Grenfell’s Adrift on an Ice Pan, 
a biography which I am reading, is B41. [One principal 
clause.] 

(Poor) The name of my book is Adrift on an Ice Pan and the name 
of the author is W. T. Grenfell and the call number is B41, 
which is a biography. [Three principal clauses.] 


Practice 35 

Improve the following sentences: 

1. Robert Browning married Elizabeth Barrett, and his first poem 
was published in 1840. 

2. My uncle was welcomed by a frail old man who had white hair 
and a large library. 

3. Give my regards to your mother, and I hope you are enjoying 
your new work. 

4. Just as I was turning into Grove Street, I met a dear friend and 
we talked and talked but I did not think of Beauty and he 
must have run away with some other dogs. 

5. Often Oliver Twist and some other boys would have to go away 

from the table hun^^ day OHver went up to the 
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proprietor of the workhouse and asked for more food and when 
the proprietor heard this he turned him out into the street and 
poor Oliver was left penniless and homeless. 

6. The pumpkin hit Ichabod Crane and knocked him off his horse, 
and soon afterwards he left Sleepy Hollow never to return. 

7. The Pied Piper rids the town of mice and then the mayor will 
not give him the money he said he would, so he blows on his 
pipe and all the children run from ail parts of this town called 
Brunswick and follow to a mountain, but one crippled boy was 
too slow and the door of the mountain closed before he got 
there. 

115. Avoid lumecessarily tacking an adjective clause to 
another adjective clause, 

(Right) Just below were the rapids, which emptied into a shallow 
pool. 

(Wrong) Jiist below were the rapids, which emptied into a pool 
which was rather shallow. 

116. Do not chop up the thought of one unified sentence 
into several short sentences. Subordinate the less important 
ideas. 


(Right) Shakespeare is buried in the chancel of the large, vener- 
able Stratford-on-Avon church, which is moldering with age. 

(Primer style) Shakespeare is buried in the Stratford-on-Avon 
church. He is buried in the chancel. It is a large, venerable 
stmcture. It is moldering with age. 


Practice 36 

Improve the following sentences: 

The sensation is carried to the brain, which in turn sends out a 
message to your muscles, which do the work. 

I procure from my father, who is a druggist, all the chemicals with 
which I perform my experiments, which I find very interesting. 
The boy gave the dime to a lady who came to beg money for her 
little girl who was sick. 

The front of the little house is covered with vines that were 
planted by the tenants who formerly occupied it. 

Another way in which our school newspaper might be improved 
is by the inserting of advertisements, which would indirectly 
pay for the pictures which are so badly needed. 
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6. Thence I went to Nassau. This is a lovely place. It is im- 
possible for one to imagine a lovelier one. 

7. Lindbergh prepared carefully for months. He was supported 
by a valiant character. He was driven by an unconquerable 
will. He was inspired by the imagination of his Viking an- 
cestors. He was a reserve officer. He set wing across the 
dangerous stretches of the North Atlantic. 

8. With great reluctance Frederick opened the front door to leave 
the house. He found himself face to face with a stranger. The 
stranger was a powerfully built man and had ruddy cheeks. 
The stranger was ascending the steps. 

9. Ben Hut tells the story of the young prince who was one of 
those who tried to free his country from the oppression of Roman 
tyrants who held the throne. 


Coherence 

117 . Coherence requires that the parts of the sentence 
be so worded and arranged that they will stick together. 
It includes (i) arrangement, (2) parallel structure, (3) con- 
nectives, and (4) clear reference of pronouns. (See number 1 30 
on page 555 for clear reference of pronouns.) 


Arrangement 

118 . Put a participle close to the word modified. An in- 
finitive, a verbal noim, a prepositional phrase, or an elliptical 
clause at the beginning of a sentence should relate in thought 
to the subject. 

(Wrong) Standing on the ferryboat, many ocean liners can be 
seen. [Standing seems to modify liners^ The liners are not 
standing on the ferryboat. The problem is to remove the 
liners from the ferryboat and put a person there instead. Or, 
speaking grammatically, we must either put into the sentence 
some word for standing to modify or not use the ’word sta7idingi\ 

A participle 'Mangles” if there is no word in the sentence 
to which it is firmly attached. 

(Right) A person standing on the ferryboat can see many ocean 

liners. . , 

(Right) From the ferryboat many ocean liners can be seen. 
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TH€ 

SA/OOSA^ OFP/Ce, 
A BUST OF- 
CONOFeCLOW 
CAOCHT My eye. 


If a participle dangles, we may (i) get rid of the participle, 
(2) place it near the word it modifies, or (3) put into the 
sentence some word for it to modify. 

Practice 37 

Correct the following and give the syntax of each participle 
you use: 

1. Glancing through the magazine, the bright-colored advertise- 
ments catch the eye. 

2. While rowing about near Providence Island in Buckeye Lake, 
a five-pound bass jumped into the boat of Fabian Clow. 

3. Turning the page, my eye was attracted to a picture of an old 

open fireplace. 

4. Looking out of my window, a runaway horse attracted my 
attention. 

5. Having carefully prepared my lessons, a fHend came in 
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6. While surging through the crowd, my attention was attracted 
by the cry of a woman almost alongside me. 

7. After a night of dreams the rising sun saw us again on the road. 

S, At the age of fourteen his father died and left five sons. 

9. While sitting there, a little dog came up to Riis and licked his 
face. 

10. Leaving the harbor on an ocean liner, a feeling of joy came 
over me. 

11. One day while looking from the window, an organ grinder 
stopped and played in the street below me. 

12. While walking to his hotel with only eighty cents in his pocket, 
a tramp stopped Bill Edwards. 

13. While speaking to the class, the pupils in the back part of the 
room could not hear me. 

14. Our rose specialist will call, and if granted an interview, you 
will hear something most interesting about roses. 

15. When giving a speech or reading to the class, my teacher told 
me that I spoke hurriedly and indistinctly. 

119. Place modifiers near the words modified if clearness 

requires this arrangement. 

(Clear) The general lost nearly a thousand of his men. 

(Not clear) The general nearly lost a thousand of his men. 
[Here nearly is placed so as to qualify lost, though it was probably 
intended to qualify thousand.] 

(Right) A year ago we bought the plot from Mr. Wendell, who 
had held it to protect his home. 

(Wrong) We bought the plot from Mr. Wendell a year ago, 
who had held it to protect his home. 

Practice 38 

Correct the following sentences. Then give the syntax of every 

modifier the position of which you change. 

Example 

I missed the three first lessons. 

;I missed the first three lessons. 

■Ffr^^modifies i/zw 

I.; I write, a letter to my cousin who lives in' Florida almost every 

'• ••week..".,' 
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Dio you see the 6OY 


^ RIGHT ^ 

DID YOU SEE THE BOY 

BESIDE the elephant 


WITH THE PLAID 

WITH THE PLftlD 


TROUSERS BESIDE THE 
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t/® ELEPHANT? 
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PuvU Cartoon 


2. The blaze was extinguished before any damage was done by 
the local fire department. 

3. The mortgage company urges owners to pay arrears of taxes 
and interest by letter, by telephone, and by personal visits. 

4. One pupil was asked to write an account of the book he had 
read on the blackboard. 

5. Edna will arrive on Friday, January 15, at the Pennsylvania 
Station, on the ten-thirty train. 

6. I lost a suitcase on a Flushing Avenue car on March 16 between 
Chicago Avenue and Fresh Pond Station. 

7. The steeds maintained a shambling gait through the sand 
that was neither a trot nor a lope. 

8. Being the only boy, I was almost permitted to do as I pleased. 

9. We shall be glad to send this fascinating volume to you, which 
should be on the shelves of every lover of good literature. 

10. Ivanhoe and Treasure Island were the two first books I read in 
high school. 

11. I thought of going to bed several times but decided to complete 
my work. 

1 2. Repeat what you have read with your book closed. 

Parallel Structure 

120. As a rule, and and Ito connect like grammatical 
elements — for example, two nouns, two predicates, two 
adjectives, two prepositional phrases, two participial phrases, 
two adjective clauses. 
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(Right) The screen spreads the sand on each side of the wheel 
and thus prevents the car from skidding. [And connects the 
verbs spreads and prevents,'] 

( Wrong) The screen spreads the sand on each side of the wheel 
and thus preventing the car from skidding. [And connects the 
predicate verb spreads and the participle preventing,] 

There are three ways to correct a sentence in which and 
connects a noun and a clause: (i) change the noun to a clause; 
(2) change the clause to a noun; (3) get rid of and. 

(Wrong) Mark Twain tells of the bravery of Joan of Arc and 
what victories she won against the English. [And connects the 
noun bravery and the subordinate clause what victories she won.] 

I , (Right) Mai'k Twain tells how brave Joan of Arc was and 
what victories she won over the English. [And connects the 
two noun clauses.] ■ 

2., Mark Twain discusses the bravery of Joan of Arc and her 
victories over the English. [And connects the nouns bravery 
and 

3. Mark Twain tells' of the victories which brave Joan of Arc won 
over the' English, '[No 
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Practice 39 

Rewrite the following sentences, making parallel the elements 
that should be parallel. Separate the parallel elements from thc^,, 
rest of the sentence, Mark them i and 2; i, 2, and 3; or i, 2, 3^ 
and 4. Under the sentence show that the numbered elements 
are parallel. 

Examples 

1. Her sister was tall, black hair and eyes, and called by the Indians 
Wild Rose. 

Her sister 

(1) was tall, 

(2) had black hair and eyes, 

and (3) was called by the Indians Wild Rose. 

Members 1,2, and 3 are parallel; they are predicates. 

2. The treasure, filling two large chests, and which eight men could 
hardly carry, was seized by the police. 

The treasure, 

( I ) which filled two large chests 
and (2) which eight men could hardly carry, 
was seized by the police. 

Members i and 2 are parallel; both are adjective clauses, 

I . The pirate had black boots and very jolly. 

2. You can improve your posture if you stand erect, correct breath- 
ing, and by sitting properly. 

3. The highwayman wears doeskin breeches, a claret coat, a 
French cocked hat, and around his neck he has a ruffle of lace. 

4. Mary was a young girl whom Eleanor taught to read and write, 
how to draw, and also French. 

5. Since I didn’t like the food my brother prepared and having 
convinced my brother that I could cook, I got the job of cook. 

6. The experience taught me two lessons: never to disobey 
Mother and I will never again eat so much candy between 
meals. 

7. Hamlin would have enjoyed going to a library and read as many 
books as he wished. 

8. The book describes the struggles and hardships of Bamum and 
how he had to fight for fame and fortune. 

9. Dickens’ books are masterpieces because of his sly humor, his 
ability to weave characters into a mysterious plot, and because 
each of his characters portrays a certain type of person. 
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10 . The nurse told me that no one was seriously hurt and to lie 
still and rest. 

1 1 . The abolition of free textbooks has been suggested because 
some pupils use their books carelessly and also because of the 
great expense of free textbooks. 

12. I have learned this term in speaking always to keep to my sub- 
ject, and do not discuss two topics in one paragraph. 

13. The chief traits of Bottom are overconfidence and he uses 
words of which he doesn’t know the meaning. 

14. Ichabod was a tail, thin man with a small head and having 
large eyes and an upturned nose. 

15. This will teach the student self-control and to be economical. 

16. When I learned the difference between limiting and non- 
limiting clauses and to set off nonlimiting clauses by commas, 
I took a step forward. 

121. Do not join a relative clause to its principal clause 
or to a phrase by and , but , or or. 

(Right) The speakers are being trained by Miss Ada Gibbert, 
teacher of public speaking, who for years was a practicing 
attorney. 

(Wrong) The speakers are being trained by Miss Ada Gibbert, 
teacher of public speaking, and who for years was a practicing 
attorney. 

122. Avoid unnecessary changing of the subject or of the 
voice, mood, or tense of the verb. The active voice is ordi- 
narily clearer, terser, and more forceful than the passive. The 
passive voice emphasizes the receiver of the act and sub- 
ordinates the doer. 

(Right) I found the story very entertaining and the plot in- 
genious. 

(Poor) I found the story very entertaining, and the plot is an 
ingenious one. [Unnecessary changing of the subject.] 

123. Put correlative ■ conjunctions just before the words 
or expressions they connect. 

(Right) Fred likes neither hockey nor football. 

(Wrong) Fred neither likes hockey nor football 
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Practice 40 

Improve the following sentences. Give a reason for each change. 

1. No matter how bright the future may appear, we should not 
depend on it, but let us act in the present. 

2. Surely the man in overalls was more of a gentleman than the 
man with gray gloves and who was swinging a cane. 

3. A salesman not only must be courteous but also tactful. 

4. Make the first sentence tell how far the paragraph will go, and 
the last sentence should tell how far the paragraph has gone. 

5. During the term I not only read the required books but also 
eight supplementary books. 

6. Helen Keller was taken to all the local doctors, and finally they 
took her to an eminent Boston physician. 

7. Not only would the change help the fourth-year students but 
all other students as well. 

8. The conductor, a very young man and whose number is 324, 
used profane language in addressing me. 

9. We could neither reach the survivors by boat nor plane. 

10. In building the paragraph I used four connectives, and all the 
ideas followed one another in order. 

Connectives 

124. Use the conjunction that expresses accurately the 
relation of one clause to another. Think what each conjunc- 
tion means. And equals plus; but equals minus. DonT use a 
plus or a minus word to express condition, time, cause, or 
concession. 

(Right) Although it rained hard all day, I went to school as 
usual. [Although expresses accurately the relation between the 
clauses.] 

(Wrong) It rained hard all day, and I went to school as usiial. 
[This sentence isn’t one idea plus another.] 

125. Use when for time and where for place. In a definition 
use, after m, a noun, not when or where introducing a clause. 

(Right) A consonant is a sound in which the voice or breath is 
obstructed. 

(Wrong) A consonant is when the voice or breath is obstructed. 
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126. Avoid the and-so habit. By substituting adverb or 
noun clauses for some of the independent clauses and by be- 
ginning new sentences, get rid of and and so joining clauses. 

(Poor) You met Beatrice last summer, so I shall not describe her. 
(Better) Since you met Beatrice last summer, I shall not describe 


As^ since^ and then are other useful but overworked connec- 
tives. 

127. Being is a participle — never a conjunction or part 
of it. 

(Right) Because my room was the warmest in the house, I always 
went there to read. 

(Wrong) Being my room was the warmest in the house, I always 
went there to read. 

Practice 41 

Improve the following sentences. Show that the conjunctions 
you use express accurately the relation between the ideas. 

1. I saw in the paper where Marjorie Stanton has just entered 
■ the University of Michigan. 

2. Being you always supply the life and humor of the party, we’re 
all hoping you’ll be present on Saturday evening. 

3. My uncle does not know where we live and is coming to visit us. 

4. Ethics is where one studies about conduct. 
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5. There was always a disagreement as to who would do the work, 
so they decided that Captain Jerry should marry to secure a 
housekeeper for them. 

6. One of the men knew that Oldhame was up to some mischief, 
so he gave the letter to the governor. 

7. A compound sentence is when there are two principal clauses. 

8. Democracy is where the people rule themselves through their 
elected representatives. 

9. Elizabeth’s relatives at home wanted her to return, so she came 
back to America. 

10. I don’t know as I can go. 

1 1. Being that Ted could not beat his opponent, he accepted 
defeat like a good sport. 

Practice 42 

Change the compound sentences into complex: 

Irving Langmuir 

I. Irving Langmuir became interested in science at an early age, 
and he won the Nobel Prize in chemistry in 1932. 2. At the age 
of nine he was given a small workshop of his own, and there he 
worked happily in his spare time. 3. At the age of eleven he 
moved with his family from New York to Paris, and there Irving 
spent most of his time in the school laboratory. 

4. On his return to America the boy already had an astounding 
knowledge of chemistry and physics, so he was excused from 
science classes in the Manual Training High School of Pratt 
Institute. 5. The School of Mines of Columbia University offered 
outstanding courses in mathematics and sciences, so in 1899 Lang- 
muir enrolled there for further study. 6. His professor of mechanics 
recognized the young man’s ability, so he allowed Langmuir to do 
independent research in the field. 

7. The three years after graduation from Columbia were passed 
pleasantly and profitably under Professor Nernst in Europe, but the 
end of this period of study found Langmuir eager to return to the 
United States. 8. For a while he taught chemistry at Stevens 
Institute of Technology, but his desire to devote his life to chemical 
research prevented him from being happy in his work. 9. In 1909 
he joined the stajff of the General Electric Laboratories, and there 
he experimented with vacuum bulbs. 

10. Langmuir is noted chiefly for his work in chemical research, 
but he also made significant contributions to the field of physics. 
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Clearness 

128. A sentence is clear if the reader or hearer can easily 
extract its thought A sentence that is hard to understand is 
obscure; one that may be interpreted in two ways is ambigu- 
ous. 

129. Find the words that express your ideas exactly. 

Practice 43 

In each of the following sentences decide or guess what the 
author meant to say and then make the idea so clear that no 
person of fair intelligence can misunderstand: 

1. I would not memorize the entire debate except the introduction 
and the conclusion. 

2. Will you please be generous with your criticisms. 

3. I get the Kansas City Star only on Thursdays because I cannot 
afford to. 

4. Wamba told Brian the opposite direction that they were supposed 
to go. 

5. The house was located in the middle of the street. 

6 . The library has two large windows on both sides of the door. 

130. Do not use a pronoun if there can be for an instant 
doubt about its antecedent. Rewrite the sentence. 

a. Often quoting the exact words of the speaker makes the 
meaningxlear. 

(Right) Jack said to his father, ^‘'How old are you?” 

(Right) Jack said to his father, “How old am I?” 

(Wrong) Jack asked his father how old he was. 

fe. Supply a noun if it is needed. 

(Right) The title of the picture is “Death.” 

(Wrong) Below the picture it says “Death.” 

Practice 44 

Correct the following sentences. Tell the antecedent of each 
pronoun used. 
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1 . We got our dog from a friend of ours when he was about a month 
old. 

2. I have to separate the young guppies from their parents soon 
' after' they are born. ■ Otherwise they would eat them. 

3. Sir Thomas Fairfax let George Washington survey his lands in 
Virgima when he was sixteen years of age. 

4. The sentence lacks emphasis, which is caused by using too 
many words, 

5. I saw your advertisement in the Sun and would like to apply 
for it. 

6. Suffrage should be restricted to persons who can read and 
write, because it would be a benefit to the country. 

7. This pony was George’s mother’s, and he was loved dearly by 
' his mother. ■. 

8. The outlaws were bold men who robbed the rich and gave it to 
the poor. 

9. A servant brought in the boar’s head with a lemon in his 
mouth. 

10. His father died when he was four years old. 

1 1. T prefer bookkeeping to stenography, because it is largely done 

by women at present. 

12. At the age of sixteen George Eliot’s mother died, and after that 
she kept house for her father. 


Emphasis 

131. Use' 'simple,', specific, 'suggestive, ' vigorous," picture- 
■ making words. 

(Emphatic) Gabriel meditated, and so deeply that he brought 
small furrows into his forehead by the sheer force of concentra- 
tion. ■ 

, (Inferior) / Gabriel concentrated on the subject. 

: (Emphatic) It takes sixty-five muscles of the face to produce a 
frown and only thirteen to produce a smile. 

(Inferior) It is easier to smile than to frown. 


;,Pragtige , 45 "" ' 

. M the following sentences more emphatic by using specific, 
suggestive, vigorous, picture-bringing words. Make the sentences 
graphic by going into particulars. 
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1 . He is a fine-looking elderly man. 

2. We had an excellent dinner. 

3. Marie was attractively dressed. 

4. We have ' various kinds of flowers in our garden. 

5.. In his> beautiful summer home he had most of the conveniences 
of the city. 

6. Harry won the ■ race easily. 

7. His speech was poor. 

8. James J. Davis’ The Iron Puddler (or another book) is a good 
book. 

9. A man opened the door. 

10. There was a bug on my neck. 

132. Put important words in the place where they will 
make the greatest impression. Occasionally place words out 
of their usual order, which is subject, predicate, complement 
(object, predicate adjective, or predicate nominative). Avoid 
beginning sentences uniformly with the subject. 

Up the tree ran the cat. 

Such an experience one seldom has. 

Suddenly Frank jumped up and started to run. 

133. Begin a sentence with important words. Avoid ordi- 
narily beginning with however, therefore, I think, it seems to me, 
or the like. 

(Good) Temperatures, however, remained normal yesterday, 
and little of the snow and ice melted. 

(Poor) However, temperatures remained normal yesterday, and 
little of the snow and ice melted. 

134. End the sentence with an emphatic word. 

(Emphatic) Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde, in my opinion, is a masterpiece, 
(Weak) Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is a masterpiece in my opinion. 

(Emphatic) To run at the sight of a meek cow h foolish. 

(Weak) It is foolish to run at the sight of a meek cow. 

135. Arrange a series as a climax unless you wish to make 
an anticlimax for the sake of humor. 

(Emphatic) At the club meeting Harry showed himself dis- 
courteous, unjust, cruel. 

(Weak) At the club meeting Harry showed himself cruel, unjust, 
discourteous. 
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136. Place the principal thought of a complex sentence in 
the principal clause. A when clause fixes the time of an event 
stated in the principal clause. 

(Right) After rowing on through the storm for an hour we finally 
reached our dock. 

(Upside down) We rowed on through the storm for an hour when 
we finally reached our dock. 

Practice 46 

Improve the following sentences. Give a reason for each change. 

1. We hiked about half the distance to the park when we decided 
to find a place to cook and eat our lunch. 

2. Fred was sitting on the bench watching preparations when the 
coach came up to him and asked him to enter the meet. 

3. We fished for an hour when a storm compelled us to seek shelter. 

4. We swam around for a while when all of a sudden my foot 
slipped into a hole. 

5. The outstanding characteristic of the American variety of 
European civilization is our faith in education, according to the 
best observers. 

: 6. Neither of the brothers has changed, in my opinion. 

7. The invading army murdered, robbed, and annoyed defenseless 
civilians. 

8. Humanity has had a ‘Weet tooth” for ages, according to a 
recent history of sugar. 

Shakespeare ranks first among writers as a philosopher, a poet, 
and a creator of human beings, as I have pointed out. 

D. We shall reach Montgomery before six o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon, if possible. 

137. Strike out unnecessary words. Express each thought 
5 compactly as possible without loss of its meaning. 'TPs 

art to be thrifty,” the slogan of the largest store in the world, 
a good slogan for a writer or a speaker. 

W 


: (Emphatic) Meantime Sculptor Jones went to his Chicago home, 
learned nothing. — Tim (10 words) 

) (Wordy) In the meantime the sculptor, Mr. Jones, made a 
l i journey to his home in Chicago but did not learn anything. 
' (20 words) 
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а. Redundancy is a general term meaning wordiness. 
Tautology is needlessly saying a thing twice. Circumlocu- 
tion is a roundabout way of saying a thing. 

- I n my -est i m a don - 1 think that there is a moral in Spreading the News* 

John Morley advised W. T. Stead to write his article or 
editorial first and then to cut out all words it would not be 
worth while to pay for by telegraph. 

б, Omit unnecessary preliminaries. 

4 wish - 4 0 “announce - 4 h have not yet- received the shoes whieh 

4 ordered on October 1 6. 

c. When possible, substitute a single word for a phrase 
or a clause. 

an entertaining 

Merton of ike Movies is 4 he -kind of book a 4 h : at one - ein b joys re a ding; 
Practice 47 

Strike out the unnecessary words. Express each idea more briefly. 

1 . At about half past nine my aunt phoned. 

2. Gordon told the both of us what he wanted to be done, 

3. On reaching home I found the door to be locked. 

4. Another reason why Hamlet is worth studying is due to the fact 
that there is much comedy in this tragedy. 

5. Dickens will always be read for the many human characters he 
has created, such as Mr. Micawber, Oliver Twist, Tiny Tim, 
Little Nell, David Gopperfield, and many others. 





a. A periodic sentence makes complete sense only at the 


Toward dark, after a long ride and some unusual experiences, we 
reached home. 

The same day, on the American lines, two attacks, one in Alsace 
and another at Verdun, were made. 


6. Some of the interesting features of the Mew Tork Times me: 
it has very good book reviews; it runs a very interesting sport 
section; and its editorial page and letters to the editor are very 
mteresting. 

7. Enclosed you will please find a recommendation from my shop 
teacher. 

8. In reply to your advertisement in the American for artificial 
flower makers, I beg leave to apply for the position. 

9. I have had no experience as yet. 

10. There is no doubt that Raymond deserved the reprimand. 

1 1. The poets deal with such topics as spring, Indian summer, a 
brook, the clouds, and similar subjects. 

12. In my opinion, I believe that Judge Pyncheon brought about 
Clifford’s imprisonment. 

13. Keep your hands off! 

14. Sally’s parents had died when she was but a mere child. 

15. Another interesting feature of the American Girl is the section 
where they have jokes. 

16. The Admirable Crichton was a servant who was employed in an 
English home. 

17. As soon as Winston began to talk, the people’s opinion of him 
changed immediately. 

1 8. Announcements could be made telling of future games that are 
going to be played. 

i g. In my estimation, I believe the play has already proved itself a 
success. 

20. A brief biography of O’NeiH’s life is given on page 6. 


138. Vary the sentence structure. Use declarative, im- 
perative, interrogative, and exclamatory sentences; short 
and long sentences; simple, complex, and compound sen- 
tences; and loose, periodic, and balanced sentences. Avoid 
beginning sentence after sentence with ke^ then, after this, this, 
these, or there. 
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6. A loose sentence makes complete sense if brought to a 
close at one or more points before the end. 

We reached home | toward dark, | after a long ride | and some 
unusual experiences. 

Two attacks were made | on the American lines | the same day, j 
one in Alsace and another at Verdun. 

In these sentences the sense is complete at the places marked. 

c. A balanced sentence has two parts that are similar in 
form. 

A wise son maketh a glad father, but a foolish son is the heaviness 
of his mother. — Bible 

A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up 
anger. — Bible 

There is no one best kind of sentence. Short sentences are 
easier to understand than long ones, and when introduced 
after a number of long ones, add vim and vitality. The short 
sentence is used also to express strong feeling. If, however, 
many short, choppy sentences are used together, the composi- 
tion sounds like a primer. The long sentence, on the other 
hand, enables one to express accurately and fully a compli- 
cated idea with its details and qualifications. The loose sen- 
tence is simpler, clearer, and more natural than the periodic. 
Because the periodic sentence keeps the hearer or reader in sus- 
pense until the last word is reached, it holds the attention and im- 
presses its point. The balanced sentence is clear, pointed, and 
emphatic, and makes a contrast striking. Because monotony 
of any kind breaks down attention and tends to produce sleep, 
one should vary his sentences in speech and writing. 

Practice 48 

Change each loose sentence into a pieriodic sentence: 

1. John Burroughs, the great naturalist, spent his boyhood on a 
farm in the Catskill Mountains. 

2. He was sent to school when he was only four years old. 

3. He always found time for fishing, although he had to work hard 
in the fields and the farmyard. 
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4. He sometimes bought books with money earned by helping his 
parents make maple sugar. 

5. There will always be a demand for hard workers, quick thinkers, 
and pleasing personalities. 

6. The aardvark, a curious South African animal, seems to have 
no living relatives, even though it slightly resembles the an tea ter, 

7. The band halted with a crash of cymbals, a mighty thump on the 
bass drum, and a shrill whistle from the drum major. 

8. The blue jay’s cry of “Thief!” is a warning to the small birds 
whose nests he robs. 

Practice 49 

Construct six balanced sentences containing statements about 
promising and performing, high school and elementary school, wit 
and humor, reading and writing, summer and winter, city and 
country, knowledge and ignorance, sports and study, the United 
States and England, history and mathematics, cats and dogs, Wash- 
ington and Napoleon, baseball and basketball, or other topics. 

Sound 

139. The round open vowels and the consonants 1, m, 
and n give ease and softness to the sound: momentum^ 
lowly, mole, moonlight 

By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How fair the lily grows! 

How sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose! 

140. Avoid the purposeless repetition of sounds or words. 
Purposeful repetition of a word may drive home a point. 

(Repetition of sound) I fear you were not near enough to hear 
the weary speaker. 

(Better) I fear you were too far away to understand the tired 
speaker. 

Often writers and speakers lazily repeat words. Discover 
the unnecessary repetitions of words by reading your writing 
aloud, and improve the sentences by rebuilding them or by 
using synonyms. Prefer repetition, however, to labored and 
awkward avoidance of it. 
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(Word repeated) It is a folding umbrella and can be folded verv 

smaii. ^ 

(Right) The umbrella can be folded very small. 

Practice 50 

Improve the sound of the following sentences: 

^ Ae^besTpoHcy remember that honesty is always 

2. Tillie: a Memonite Maid is certainly an interesting, unusual, and 
educational book which would interest young and old alike. 

3. That IS a countiy that offers to the oppressed all that they desire 

4. A person should prepare to read a selection by careful prepara- 
tion and practice. 

5. Mer much experimenting Reed finally thought of an experiment 
that proved mosquitoes carry yellow fever 

6. That tall building is built beautifully with' its massive dome and 
mighty columns to beautify it. 

7. The rascal ran rapidly through back alleys and streets. 

8. It IS not profitable for a company to employ a careless employee 
whose carelessness results in costly accidents. 

Practice 51 — Review 

Correct or improve these sentences. Give a reason for each 
change. 

I. The farmer carved the turkey with a sharp knife that didn’t 
require whetting. 

IS preparing to slaughter our people, devastate our 

nelds, burn our houses, and devour our poultry. 

3. The new beginner quickly snatched his hat as 'soon as the bell 

rang. 

4. Father went out to feed the chickens with an umbrella. 

5. Odysseus stopped in Sicily, where he was captured by Polv- 
phemus, who ate some of his men who were not able to escaix: 

irom the cave which was the home of the giant 

6 . Four weeks ago you sent us $20 doUars, leaving a balance of $10 
for which we thank you. 

7. Children in ragged clothes and dirty faces were laying on the floor. 

. The society again repeated the concert a second time for the 

benefit of the building fund. 

9. It was dastardly of Chilton to dynamite a building in which 

women and children were hard at work. 
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10. Uriah had no eyebrows and slight eyelashes, and his eyes were 
reddish brown, and he looked as if he wouldn’t be able to go to 
sleep because of the scant covering of his eyes. 

11. The minister gave me a number of flowers of great beauty and 
which have rarely been found in that region. 

12. Rowing on the lake, a severe storm came up, which disabled 
many ships. 

13. Reading on in the story, there is another dog introduced. 

1 4. The collie sat with his parched tongue hanging from his mouth 
feebly wagging his tail. 

15. Jack Weel, famous as a football player at Yale and who was 
coach at Northwestern for years, talked at our last assembly. 

16. I think, if you will follow my directions and by inquiring when 
you are in doubt, you will reach Somerset, 

1 7. I nearly cried for joy when I read your letter, but as you do not 
know how to reach my house, I will give you the directions now. 

18. If anyone in this class has not read Hamlet^ I advise them to do so. 

19. The duel scene between Sir Andrew and Viola is laughable, be- 
cause neither of them want to fight. 

20. I consider Macaulay one of the best authors I have ever read for 
several reasons. 

21. The scholarship record of girls in high school is as high and 
sometimes higher than that of boys. 

22. Rip found his dog when he reached home, but he did not know 
him. 

Mastery Test 8 A — Unityj, Arrangement^ Parallel Structure^ 
Clearness^ and Emphasis 

Median — 1 1 .8 

Two of the sentences given below are correct and effective. Mark 
them R (right). After the number of each defective sentence write 
on your paper U (lack of unity), A (faulty arrangement), D (dan- 
gling participle, infinitive, or verbal noun), P (lack of parallel struc- 
ture), C (lack of clearness), or E (lack of emphasis). 

1, Ruggles of Red Gap will keep you in fits of merriment all the way 
through, and please tell me when you are coming to visit us. 

2. That comma is not the least bit necessary at all. 

3. A person who has to be told to do a thing two or three times will 
not advance rapidly in business. 

4, Poetry, according to Mr. Trevelyan, is in danger of becoming a 
dying art, appealing only to the cultured minority. 
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5. In his will the dying monarch made Namgay king, because he 
had no children. 

6. I am twenty- two years of age and have just been graduated from 
Columbia University, and expect twenty-five dollars a week 
saiaiy with an opportunity for advancement. 

7. Above the base are fluted columns, rising slender and majestic, 
and whose capitals are the handsomest part of the building. 

8. Standing on the Brooklyn car line near Chicago Avenue, a 
brown building is visible. 

9. A college education enables an ambitious young man to make 
this old world just a little better by his service to his fellow men, 
to think more clearly on the issues of the day, and to earn a 
living. 

10. One can enjoy himself by going to the library and read good 
books. 

1 1 . Theresa had an unconquerable fear of ghosts, which she couldn’t 
overcome. 

12. Burrows neither succeeded as a clerk nor as a mechanic. 

13. Gray hair streaked with brown flowed back gracefully from a 
finely modeled face that ended in a neady pointed beard. 

14. A teacher should not expect a pupil to know what he knows. 

15. Going home, the wind blew a gale. 

16. The admiral’s resignation in a national crisis was an act of dis- 
loyalty in the opinion of many. 

17. After eating a hearty dinner, our carriages were brought to the 
door. 

18. The carpenter is of medium height, ordinary looking, gray eyes, 
rather sallow cheeks, a long, thin, trailing mustache, and rather 
uncouth in his manner, 

19. Eastern High School is overcrowded, and it has a commercial 
and a general course. 

20. He said to his friend that since he ordered the fruit he ought to 
pay for it. 


Mastery Test 8 B — ■ Unity ^ Arrangement^ Parallel Structure^ 
Clearness^ and Emphasis 

Median — 11,8 

Two of the sentences given below are correct and effective. 
Mark them (right) . After the number of each defective sentence 
write on your paper A (faulty arrangement), .D 
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(dangling participle, infinitive, or verbal noun), P (lack of parallel 

structure), C (lack of clearness), or E (lack of emphasis). 

1. At last our team has finally won the hockey championship. 

2. The vassals supported the kings by supplying them with soldiers 
so they could conquer more lands. 

3. Poe invented the short story, and his home in New York has in 
it many relics. 

4. We proved that air is a real substance because it occupies space 
and by showing that air has weight. 

5. The reader is suddenly transported to the banks of the Congo, 
where ebony natives dance, rhythmically beat their drums, and 
perform fantastic rites. 

6. These five students organized our high school alumni association 
composed of former graduates. 

7. Flying at an altitude of 10,000 feet, the country for 132 miles 
in all directions can be clearly seen. 

8. The best swimmers of the company prepared for a race, of which 
I was one. 

9. We shall look for a check in the return mail and are always glad 
to co-operate with our customers in every way. 

10. When you begin to start to make peanut brittle, you first get 
together the necessary utensils and materials. 

11. Martha has light hair, blue eyes, and good-natured. 

1 2 . After sailing around in his little vessel many months, the white 
whale was finally sighted by Captain Ahab. 

13. They captured many strange tropical birds on this expedition 
to South America, which I am sure you will see at the Bronx 
Zoo. 

14. Experiments in student government have been conducted in 
many schools which have been fairly successful. 

15. Scaling the most difficult slopes with the ease of an experienced 
climber, the young Swiss lad soon led the party to safety. 

16. The policeman told me not to cry and that he would find my 
mother. 

17. Robert Frost uses a musical rime scheme in most of his poems, 
and his “Birches” is imaginative and thought-provoking, 

18. Bert faced the difficulties that confronted him cheerfully. 

19. Without rising from your chair, a book can transport you to 
foreign lands, 

20. Enclosed you will please find a money order for one dollar, for 
which kindly send me a baseball glove. 
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Punctuation 

Punctuation marks help the writer to make his ideas clear 
and help the reader to understand what is meant. Since 
punctuation marks are conventional signals, a writer needs to 
know what marks are ordinarily used to indicate the relation- 
ship he desires to express. Because of the tendency toward less 
pointing it is wise to omit punctuation marks which do not 
help the reader. 

Period 

141. The period is used after imperative and declarative 
sentences. 

Stunt flying requires altitude and speed. 

Open the window. 





142. The period is used after abbreviations; p.m., Mass. 
Do not use a period after per cent or after a Roman numeral in a 
sentence. 

At 9 : 1 5 p.M. seventy-five per cent of the votes had been counted. 

Comma 

Diagnostic Test g—The Comma 

Copy the following sentences and punctuate them correcdy. 
Overpunctuation is just as bad as underpunctuation. Therefore 
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if you either omit a needed punctuation mark or insert a mark that 
IS not needed, the sentence is wrong. Three of the sentences are 
correctly punctuated. (Number of correctly punctuated sentences 
= Score) 

1 . Washington hastened to Mount Vernon his stately home which 
still stands on the banks of the Potomac. 

2 . The telegram said that my mother’s only brother who had been 
traveling for years was coming the next day to visit us. 

3. The woman who maketh a good pudding in silence is better 
than she who maketh a tart reply. 

4. Since a band of horse thieves were operating in the neighbor- 
hood a guard was put on duty at the corral. 

5. The flaw in King Lear was that he liked to be flattered. 

6. Boots and Saddles written by the wife of General Custer tells of 
her life with the General while he commanded the forces in the 
north central part of the United States. 

7. '‘At present” said our guide “there are but two herds of wild 
bison in existence.” 

8. It is the guilt not the scaffold which constitutes the shame. 

9. It is the duty of the House of Representatives to impeach any 
official who breaks his oath of office. 

10. For two days the boys trailed the big cats through the tangled 
forest but in the end they failed to tr^ck them down. 

There is however a limit at which forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue. 

“About three o’clock” Big Tim recounted “we had to stop for 
the cattle were blind with thirst.” 

Virtue is usually though not necessarily connected with intelli- 
gence; vice with ignorance. 

On August 30 1940 I came home from my vacation brown and 
strong for I spent most of the month in climbing mountains 
canoeing swimming playing golf and sleeping. 

In Old Chester Tales Margaret Deland has immortalized her 
birthplace Manchester a suburb of Allegheny Pennsylvania. 

Yes Harry I wish I had taken chemistry. 

The night before we had stayed at the Hotel Statler in Cleveland. 
The girl who was called on to recite said “Uriah’s hair which was 
red was cropped close to his head.” 

who is responsible for all the action of the play is an 
old man very clever and witty. 

Realizing that the son was not responsible for what his father 
had done Jim led the party and rescued the lad. 
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143. To set off an expression requires two commas nn1p.gg 
it comes at the beginning or the end of the sentence. 

144. TTie comma is used to set off the name of the person 
addressed. 

Why don’t you speak for yourself, John? 

145. As a rule, appositives are set off by commas. 

Jean and Etien, two little French boys, lived in a fishing village 

near Havre. 

a. Appositives preceded by or are set off. 

The ounce, or snow leopard^, has a tail three feet long. 

k The comma is not used to set off brief, commonly used, 
and very closely connected appositives. 

The poet Browning. The orator Burke. The year 1942. My 
friend Kirby. The word one. 

146 . Most parenthetical expressions are set off by commas. 
Usually however^ on the other hand, for example^ for instance, by the 
way, to tell the truth, to say the least, I think, I believe, and I repeat 
are set off. If these expressions modify,, commas are not used. 

Lewis and Clark could not, however, have crossed the United 
States without the help of Sacajawea,- the Indian squaw. 

The lion, like everything great, has his share of critics and de- 
tractors. 

However the game goes, our team will play its best till the last 
whistle. {However modifies 

The comma, as a rule, is not used to set off also, perhaps, 
indeed, therefore, at least, nevertheless, likewise, and other'paren- 
thetical expressions that do not ' require a pause- in reading 
aloud. 

b. 'Well, why, or now dct the beginning of a conversational 
sentence is commonly set off; etc. is always set off. 

: Why, I, hadn’t thought of that., ' 

'Thenum'bers:2, ,4, .6, 8, etc.,, are.even. 

147. The comma is used to, separate expre^ona in a series. 
When there -is a conjunction between the last-two items only, 
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it iS' correct to place a .comma before the conjunction or to 
omit the comma. . 

■ There is no substitute for thoroughgoing, ardent, and sincere 
earnestness. 

Many cities maintain laboratories for the examination of water, 
milk, and other foods. 

If I cannot correspond with you, if I cannot learn your mind, if 
I cannot co-operate with you, I cannot be, your friend, 

a. When all the conjunctions are used, no comma is required 
unless it makes the sentence clearer. 

He is brave and courteous and generous. 

We found very few huckleberries that were ripe, and finally de- 
cided to pick blackberries instead. 

b. In the word group two little hens, no comma is used, be- 
cause the adjectives are not co-ordinate in thought. Little 
modifies Am, but two modifies little kens. Likewise in solid gold 
watchy gold modifies watch^ but solid modifies gold watch. In 
puny right handy right modifits^ hand, znd puny modifies right hand. 

r. Expressions like an honest, ambitious man 2 ind a Jerocious, 
straggling mustache require the comma. If inserting and between 
the adjectives does' not change the sense, the comma is needed: 
m honest and ambitious man; a ferocious and straggling mustache. 

In an address or' date each item after the fimt is set 
off by commas. * 

'' / 'On Congress Street, Portia Maine, stands the home of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. 

■ On April 1 1,, 1862, Charles Evans Hughes was born in Glens 
, Falls, . New , YorL 

' : 149 . The comma is i^ed to set off a contrasting expression , 
'introduced,' by nM. 

Francis Scott Key is famous,' not as a lawyer,- but as the author 
of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ 

150. Use a comma after yes or im'at The' begi^^ 
sentence. 


Yes, you’re right. 
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I letter and the complimentary close of any letter. 

I Dear Isabel, Yours truly, 


162. Occasionally, when no other rule justifies the use of 
a punctuation mark, a comma is necessary to prevent mis- 
reading. 

Ever since, Carter House has been deserted. 

The night before, we bought a tent to take with us. 

To the wise, youth is a time for training. 

153. As a rule, the comma is used between the principal 
parts of a compound sentence if they are joined by a con- 
junction — and , but , ot, nor, yet , while (meaning but ). 
In a short sentence the comma may be omitted. 

Man was made to be active, and he is never so happy as when he 
is doing something. 

Without companionship the gorilla in captivity soon dies, but 
the huge animal thrives as a pet in a private home. 

His country called and he went. 

Note. Either the comma or the semicolon may be used when so^ 
yet^ or then connects the principal clauses. 


in 
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154. The comma occasionally takes the place of an omitted 
: verb. 

In 1918 General Haig was the commander of the English; Gen- 
eral Petain, of the French; and General Pershing, of the 
Americans. 

We respect deeds; they, words. 

155. The comma is used to set off a short direct quotation. 

'‘Why, Silver,’’ said the captain, "if you had pleased to be an 
honest man, you might have been sitting in your own galley.” 

156. Use a comma after an introductory adverb clause. 

When a man is wrong and won’t admit it, he always gets angry. 

If you want to live and keep well, you must eat proper food. 

The comma may be omitted after a limiting introductory 
clause, especially a short one. 

(Right) When Francis reached home he found the telegram. 

(Right) When Francis reached home, he found the telegram. 

157. Use the comma to set off nonlimiting phrases and 
clauses. If the omission of the subordinate clause would 
change the meaning of the principal clause or destroy its sense, 
the clause is limiting, and no comma is required. A limiting 
adjective clause answers the question ‘^Which one?’^ or the 
question ‘‘Which ones?” A nonlimiting modifier gives addi- 
tional information. 

Limiting \or Essential) Phrases and Clauses 

The French boy who does not masier the few fundamentals of speech 
\ and writing is an object of pity. [The italicized clause answers 

the question "Which French hoy?f^ 

Anyone feeding or annoying the animals will be fined. [The italicized 
phrase answers the question "Which anyom?^^^ 

Never insert a comma unless you know a remsm for ming fJVever 

insert a comma does not make sense without the modifier,] 

Stay at home this evening till I call for you, [Although the clause 
stay at home this evening makes sense, its meaning is changed by 
the addition of the subordinate clause.] 
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Monlimiting {or Monessential) Phrases and Clauses 

The italicized phrases and clauses in the following sentences 
are nonlimiting, because their omission does not change the 
sense of the principal clauses. 

There was a bond of mutual confidence and affection between us, 
which grew stronger every year. [Does not answer the question 
Which 

Nandi warriors, who are the best hunters in West Africa^ kill lions with 
long spears. [Does not answer the question “Which warriors?'''^^ 
It is a bit difficult for me to write about my favorite character in 
fiction, because I have not found him yet. [Omitting the subordi- 
nate clause does not destroy the sense of the principal clause.] 
The beaver, once widely distributed over the United States, has been 
nearly exterminated. [Does not answer the question “Which 
beaver.^^^] 

a. As a rule, a participial phrase at the beginning of a sen- 
tence is nonlimiting and is therefore set off from the rest of the 
sentence by a comma. 

Frightened by my touch, the hedgehog rolled itself into a tight 
little ball. [Does not answer the question “Which hedgehog?^^] 

b. Always use a comma before as, for, and since when the 
clause gives a reason. 

1 have elected advanced algebra, for I need it to enter a college 
of engineering. 

Practice 52 

Classify the participial phrases and adjective and adverb clauses 
as limiting and noniimiting, give a reason in each case, and insert 
the commas needed: 

Franz Schubert 

I. Franz Schubert who gave the world some of its most beautiful 
music was trained in the Imperial Music School of Vienna. 

2 , There any boy whose voice pleased the critical ear of the director 
might study free of charge. 

3. At the age of thirteen young Schubert began to write down the 
exquisite melodies that ran continuously through his mind. 
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4. Securing enough music paper was a real problem to Franz for 
his father could barely provide the family with the necessities 
of life. 

5. One day Herr Von Schober recognizing the beauty of Franz’s 
compositions invited the young composer to live with him. 

6. For several hours every day Franz scribbled down his lovely 
melodies which were often suggested by favorite poems. 

7. The music written to accompany Goethe’s ‘‘The Erlking” is one 
of Schubert’s earliest compositions. 

8. Often his melodies were jotted down in places we should hardly 
consider appropriate for musical composition. 

9. The music for “Hark! Hark! The Lark!” which captures so 
perfectly the spirit of Shakespeare’s lyric was written on the 
back of a menu in a noisy restaurant. 

10. In his thirty-second year Schubert who had fought ail his life 
against poverty and discouragement died of typhus fever. 

Practice 53 

Insert necessary commas and give the rule for each comma used: 

Daniel Boone 

I . Daniel Boone the son of a blacksmith was born in the frontier 
country of Pennsylvania. 2. While he was still a child however 
the family moved to North Carolina where Daniel soon became an 
ardent hunter and explorer. 3. Accompanied only by his faithful 
dog he pushed his way farther and farther into the trackless depths 
of the forest. 

4, After his service in General Braddock’s expedition against the 
Indians Boone married and set up housekeeping in a rude log cabin 
near the Allegheny Mountains. 5. Before long John Finley who 
had explored the border regions of Kentucky persuaded Boone to 
join him on another expedition. 6. On May i 1769 John Finley 
Daniel Boone and four other pioneers set out for Kentucky where 
no white men were then living. 

7. When Daniel Boone returned to his family two years later he 
was determined to move his home from North Carolina to Kentucky. 

8. Boone’s enthusiastic description of the beauty of the land he had 
just explored kindled deep interest and five other families joined 
him in his westward move. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

9. At Boonesborough a picturesque spot on the Kentucky River 
the pioneers built a rectangular fort thirty cabins and four block- 
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houses. 10. Although unfriendly Indians roamed through the 
forests around the little settlement Boone and his followers were not 
molested for several months. 

1 1. One July day however Jemima Boone and Betsy and Fanny 
Calloway two of her friends were carried off by the Indians. 

12. As the girls were led hurriedly through the forest by their cap- 
tors they tore tiny bits of calico from their dresses and dropped them 
stealthily along the way. 

13. Setting out in pursuit Boone and others from the settlement 
followed the trail through the forest. 14. At night they reached the 
Indian camp where they saw the girls asleep on the ground. 
15. When Boone and his followers dashed forward with ferocious 
shouts the startled Indians fled through the underbrush. 

16. A few years later Boone alone and momentarily off his guard 
was captured by four Indians. 17. After the warriors had carried 
the white man to the camp of Chief Blackfish they decided to adopt 
him into the tribe. 18. At the conclusion of the rites Chief Black- 
fish said ^*My son by the ceremony which has just been performed 
every drop of white blood has been washed from your veins. 
19. You are now a brave of the Shawnee tribe not a whit^ man.” 

20. During the following years many more families came to make 
their homes in Kentucky and Boone decided to travel on to the open 
country beyond the Mississippi. 21. When friends and neighbors 
begged Boone to remain in his old home the pioneer said “No the 
land has become too crowded for me.” 


Mastery Test 9 — The Comma 
Median — 13.7 

Copy the following sentences and punctuate them correctly. 
Gverpunctuation is just as bad as underpunctuation. Therefore 
if you either omit a needed punctuation mark or insert a mark 
that is not needed, the sentence is wrong. Three of the sentences 
are correctly punctuated. (Number of correctly punctuated sen- 
tences = Score) 

1. Lincoln rewrote five times the famous speech which he delivered 
at: Gettysburg. 

2. Paul* carried the blankets; Kit the folded tent; and I a frying 
pan a coffee pot and two tin cups. 

3. Terrified by the smoke and flames the horses beautiful Kentucky 
thoroughbreds reared and plunged in their stalls. 
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4. Eppie quickly cut the linen strip which bound her to the loom 
and in a moment she had run out into the sunshine. 

5. Shylock made the loan to Antonio not to make a large profit but 
to secure revenge. 

6. During his stay at Walden however Thoreau needlessly exposed 
himself to hardships which later caused his death. 

7. The knot which is most commonly used for tying two ropes to- 
gether is the reef knot. 

8. Toads bats and nonpoisonous snakes deserve man’s protection 
since they are valuable in destroying harmful insects. 


10. When the ship bringing cloth and wool to Qjiebec in 1704 was 
lost in a hurricane one of the colonists spun and wove the family 
blankets of nettle and linden bark. 

11. Dr. Gorgas who had already freed Havana and Cuba of yellow 
fever was asked to continue his work in Panama. 

12. The cinchona tree from which quinine is obtained grows wild 
on. the east slopes of the Andes Mountains. 

13. In colonial times it was impossible to foretell the length of a 
sea voyage for everything depended on wind and weather. 

14. On October 9 1 781 Cornwallis the ablest English commander in 
America surrendered to the Revolutionary forces. 

15. Ever since Meg has rushed to the cellar at the first sign of a storm. 

16. “Well sir” demanded the colonel in a freezing tone “where have 
you been these past two days?” 

17. Rallying the remnants of Braddock’s army Washington led the 

panic-stricken soldiers to Fort Cumberland. 

18. “Yes my lad” murmured the captain “a twelve-mile row in such 
a gale was hard on even the huskiest men.” 

19. Mr. Kckwick who had not been on the ice for thirty years slid 
^avely across the pond with his feet a yard and a quarter apart. 

20; Our chief trouble was that we could not {>ersuade the natives 
to guide us up the cliffs. 

Semicolon 

The semicolon is regularly a strong comma or a weak 

period. 

158. (Weak period) As a rule, the semicolon is used be- 

^een the clauses of a compound sentence if they are not 

joined by a conjunction. When the connecting word is more- 
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over^ consequently^ thus^ hence^ therefore^ besides^ also^ nevertheless^ 
still, otherwise, likewise, or another independent adverb, the 
semicolon: is used. 

Caesar was dead; hence Rome was in confusion. 

The big ape beat his mighty chest with rage; his enormous hands 
rattled the iron bars of the cage. 

Property can be paid for; the lives of peaceful and innocent people 
cannot be. 

Exception, If three or more short clauses are similar in form 
and are closely connected in thought, the comma is used to 
separate them. 

I came, I saw, I conquered. 




159, (Strong comma) The semicolon is used frequently 
to separate corordinate parts of a sentence when they have 
commas within themselves. 


m 


il 




iS'P 

‘ ' 1 ,, 

5 

6 




For further information about my character, ability, and training 
you may write or telephone to Reverend H. B. Jackson, Mine- 
oia, New York; Professor J. W, Inglis, 2 i 2 Sixtieth Street, 
New York, New York; and Mr. J. W. Pichon, 1 14 Gown Street, 
- Forest Hills, New York. 

The grazing zebra presents a picture of grace and gentleness; but 
if his anger is aroused, not even a lion is safe from his flying 
hoofs. [Either a comma or a semicolon after gentleness is cor- 

.. ' rect.]'„ 
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160. Nmngig, for instance , for example , that is, and as 
when mtroducing enumerations or explanations, are preced^ 
by the semicolon or the dash and followed by the comma. 

A pronoun is a word used in place of a noun; as, he, we, who 

A restrictive modifier Umits the word modified; that is, it makes a 
general word more specific in its application. 

Colon 

161. Use the colon after the salutation of a business letter. 

Dear Mr. Webster: 

162. T^e colon is used to introduce a list of items or a Iona 

or formal quotation or statement. The colon tells the reader 
to look ahead for some information promised. If such intro 
ducing word or expression as this, thus, as follows, the following, 
or these words is used, the colon follows it. * 


Christopher Morley’s delightful essay, “What Men Live By ” 
be^ns as follows: “What a delicate and rare and gracious I’rt 
IS me art of conversation.’’ ° 

™ following articles: bandage, 

fotioT tube soap, and biOT 
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Why is it difficult to raise seals in captivity? 

Mr. Carr asked why it is difficult to raise seals in captivity. 

A period is used after a request courteously worded in 
interrogative form. 

Will you please hand in the report before nine o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Will you please send me your latest catalog. 


Exclamation Point 

164. The exclamation point is used to mark an expression 
of strong or sudden emotion. 

Three cheers for the President! 

Whew! That’s over! 

Oh, what a wreck! 

Notice the comma after the interjection oh. An interjection 
which is a real exclamation is followed by an exclamation point. 

0 is used with a noun in direct address and is never followed 
by an exclamation point. , 

O John, why did you tease your little brother? 


165. The dash is used to indicate an abrupt change in the 
thought or the grammatical construction of a sentence. 

And, as for money — don’t you remember the old saying, 
®*Enough is as good as a feast”? 

I mean — you know what I mean. 
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166. Dashes may be used to make parenthetical, apposi- 
tive, or explanatory matter stand out clearly. Dashes are less 

i formal and more common than parentheses. 

Once upon a time — so all stories of magic begin — there lived 
i a good shepherd, beloved by all who knew him. 

Peters was thunderstruck — absolutely astounded — at this piece 
of good fortune. 

167. The dash is used before a word that sums up preceding 
particulars. 

The rolling green hills, the rocky seacoast, the prim white cot- 
tages — all were typical of New England- 
Fishing, camping, touring — all kinds of outdoor activities now 
demand attention. 

The dash is seldom used with any punctuation mark except 
a period. 

I Quotation Marks 

168. Quotation marks are used to enclose a direct quota- 

: tion, but not to enclose an indirect quotation. 

‘^So far as man is concerned,’’ the cowboy said, ‘^a thousand 
i coyotes would as easily be put to flight as one.” 

i I ; . “A gypsy girl will now play the piano,” said the announcer; 

I I “her music is wild and sweet and mournful.” 

| < I Notice the semicolon after announcer and the small k in her, 

II j ' The sentence quoted is — ' , ' 

I I I A gypsy girl will now play the piano; her music is wild and sweet 

ij ' and, mournful. , 

I ff t ' ' ' ’ ' ' 

! When you enclose two sentences in quotation marks, you 

still have two sentences. 

: “Insects, weeds, and disease are the chief enemies of our crops,” 

! . says George C. Wood. “Insects alone destroy, on the average, 

atK)ut $1,000,000,000 worth each year.” 

Notice the period after ^ and the capital in insects. 

What Mr. Wood said was two sentences: 

Insects, weeds, and disease are the chief enemies of our crops. 


Insects alone destroy, on the average, about $1,000,000,000 
worth each year.' ■ 
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169. Single marks surround a quotation within a quotation. 

Benjamin Franklin said, “It requires a good, strong man to say, 
‘I was mistaken, and am sorry.’” 

170. A period or a comma is placed inside the quotation 
marks. A semicolon or a colon is placed outside the quotation 
marks. An exclamation point or interrogation point is placed 
inside the quotation marks only when it is part of the quotation. 

In class today we discussed “Mending Wall,” ‘birches,” and 
“The Pasture.” 

The captain demanded, “Can you reef a jib sail?” 

Will you say to him, “Come at once”? 

171. When two or more paragraphs are quoted, place 
quotation marks at the beginning of each paragraph and at 
the end of the last paragraph. The closing mark tells the 
reader that he has reached the end of the quotation. 

172. Quote the titles of chapters, articles, essays, lectures, 
and short poems. 

Have you read Keats’s “Ode to Autumn”? 

The subject of the lectures was “The Future of America.” 

173. In print the titles of newspapers, magazines, pam- 
phlets, and books, and of plays, poems, and musical compo- 
sitions of book length are usually italicized. In a typed 
or pen-written letter or report they may be enclosed in quota- 
tion marks or underlined. 

I have been studying Macbeth this term. 


Parentheses 

174. Parentheses are used to enclose a side remark that 
does not affect the structure of the sentence. 

I told him (and who would not?) just what I thought. 


Brackets 

175. Brackets surround words inserted in an article or 
speech by a reporter or an editor. 

Mr. Fess. The Chair rather gets me on that question. [Laugh- 
ter] I did not rise— [Cries of “Vote!” “Vote!”} 
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Apostrophe 

176. The apostrophe is used (1) to denote possession, 
(2) to take the place of an omitted letter, and (3) to form 
the plural of letters, figures, and signs. 

John’s brother makes neat b\ I’s, fs, and 6 ’s. 

Andrew knows you’re right and he doesn’t care. 

The Possessive 

177. The possessive case of a noun always has an apos- 
trophe; the possessive case of a personal pronoun never 
has an apostrophe: his, its, hers, theirs, ours, yours. 

a. To form the possessive singular of a noun, add ’s to 
the nominative. The possessive sign is always at the eiid of 
the name.^ 

fox s, James’s, enemy’s, lady’s, policeman’s, son-in-law’s 


b. To form the possessive plural of nouns, first write the 
plural. Then add ^ to the plurals that do not end in s and 
an apostrophe to the plurals that end in s. “ 


SINGULAR 

policeman 

Jones 

mouse 

enemy 

lady 

child 


POSSESSIVE 

SINGULAR 

policeman’s 

Jones’s 

mouse’s 

enemy’s 

lady’s 

child’s 


PLURAL 

policemen 

Joneses 

mice 

enemies 

ladies 

children 


POSSESSIVE 

PLURAL 

policemen’s 

Joneses’ 

mice’s 

enemies’ 

ladies’ 

children’s 


Fot joint possession only one apostrophe is needed: Alim 
and Bacon s New York office. If the possession is individual, the 
possessive sign is added to the name of each owner. 

Isabels, Mildred’s, and Josephine’s shares were as i, 2, and 3. 

^ apostrophe only: Moses’, James’ Dickens’ 


I 
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Practice 54 

Write in four columns the singular, the pos 
plural, and the possessive plural of each word: 

alley donkey Murphy 

ally fly Norman 

boy fox officer 

Burns it one 

child Keats potato 

day lady sheep 

deer man sister 

Dickens manservant spoonful 


teacher 

trout 

week 

who 

whoever 

woman 

year 

you 


Miscellaneous Examples 
178. Notice the punctuation of the following: 
MS. 
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3. August 3, 1914 — November n, 1918 

4. Meet me at 8:15 p.M. 

5. That’s good advice, isn’t it? 

6. I have read many autobiographies^ such as An American Doctor^ s 

Odyssey miA Roads of Adventure, - 

7. Resolvedy That every automobile driver should be required to 
carry liability insurance. 

8. Maitland barely made the goal, the bail teetering on the rim 
of the basket but finally dropping inside. [The comma sets off 
the absolute phrase.] 

Practice 55 

Give the rule for every punctuation mark except a period at the 
end of a sentence: 

Washington Irving 

I . Washington living, the first great American writer, was born 
in New York on April 3, 1783, and named after George Washing- 
ton, whose army then occupied the city. 2. Although the little boy 
was a rather delicate child, he was always kind, cheerful, and unsel- 
fish. 3. One of his greatest delights was to wander down to the 
wharves along the river; there he watched the sailors load the ships 
and gazed longingly as they sailed for far-off ports. 

4. When the boy was six years old, George Washington came as 
the first president to New York City, then the capital of the United 
States. 5. One day Mrs. Irving’s maid, meeting the President in a 
store, curtsied low, pushed her small charge in front of her, and 
said boldly, “If you please, your honor, here’s a lad who was named 
after you,” 6. General Washington, pleased and mildly startled, 
solemnly gave the child his blessing. 

7. Because of his delicate health the little boy was never sent to 
school; but several private tutors -— none of them expert teachers 
if we can accept the testimony of their pupil — labored to teach 
young Washington the elements of Greek and Latin. 8. In 1804 
Washington Irving sailed for Europe and visited France, Italy, and 
England; two years later he returned to the United States and 
studied law for a while. 9; In a few years A History of Mew York 
by Diedrich Knickerbocker, one of the most hilarious books ever written 
in America, was published and became an immediate success, 
lo. The English settlei's in New York City roared with laughter; 
the Dutch,, with rage. 

II. Later Irving wrote the following entertaining books: The 




Sketch Book, Bracebridge Hall, The Alhambra, and a biography of 
Oliver Goldsmith. I2. Perhaps Irving’s greatest work, however, - 1 . | 

is his Life of Washington, which presents, many critics believe, the , 

most accurate portrait ever drawn of our first president. 

■i . 

Practice 56 

Punctuate the following sentences and give a rule for each mark ! 

used. Insert needed apostrophes. Some sentences require no . ' 

further punctuation. 

Horace Greeley 

I. Horace Greeley perhaps the greatest journalist America ever ! [I 

produced had an interesting and unusual career. 2. About his 
early life Greeley himself made this statement I was born in poverty 
cradled in obscurity and early called from school to rugged labor. • ’■ 

3. Leaving his native town of Amherst young Horace traveled to | 

Vermont to learn the printing trade later however he joined his f h 

parents on their farm in western Pennsylvania. 4. Since the family ; * 

finances were to put it mildly at a dangerously low ebb Horace set ; I" 

out for Erie where he hoped to find work in a printers office. , < L 

5. It is not strange that Horace sometimes failed to make a good 
impression on prospective employers. 6. His bony wrists and ankles 
protruded from a shabby homespun suit and a lock of tow-colored gi 

hair dangled forlornly over his pale forehead. 7. When he began 
to speak however he commanded attention and respect for his 
opinions were based on extensive reading and sound thinking. 

8. At last the young man found a temporary job in the office of 
the Brie Gazette which was then edited by Judge J M Sterrett. • j 

9. After a few months the return of the worker whose place Horace | 

was filling deprived young Greeley of a job. 10. Of the one hun- : || 

dred forty dollars he received for his services Horace kept only ; ^ 

fifteen dollars for himself the rest he gave to his father. ’ 

I I . On August 18 1831 Greeley arrived in New York City to ||'l 

seek his fortune. 12. Immediately he set out in search of a board- ^ i g 

ing house within range of his modest capital. 13. At last he found ■ 

a place where he could eat and sleep for $2.50 a week moreover S 

the landlord an Irishman named McGorlick took a friendly interest ' f 

in the youth and helped him to find a job in a printing office. ? ' . ^ p 

■ : 14. While working as a printer Greeley founded the Morning Post ' . H 

probably the' first two-cent newspaper ever produced. 15. The' "'i'Mil 

public strangely enough seemed unappreciative of Greeleys efforts .y'l'H 

to provide them with low-priced reading matter and the Morning ■ 
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Post failed after three weeks. 16. The J{ew Yorker a weekly news- 
paper was Greeleys next journalistic venture again however the 
young editors account book failed to show a profit. 

17. In 1841 Greeley borrowing a thousand dollars from James 
Coggeshall an old andMevoted friend founded the Daily Tribune, 

18. Although the paper started with only six hundred subscribers it 
had a circulation of eleven thousand at the end of two months. 

19. Through its columns Horace Greeley was for thirty years 
one of the greatest molders of public opinion who ever lived. 
20, The following are four of the numerous topics on which 
Greeley editorially expressed his views woman suffrage the theater 
tariffs prohibition. 21. Long-suffering typesetters often declared 
that Greeleys handwriting was the worst the world has ever known. 

22. At one time Greeley traveled by stagecoach to California 
a section of our country he profoundly admired. 23. It was this 
feeling that prompted him to say Go west young man go west. 

24. In 1872 there was a split in the ranks of the Republican 
party and Greeley backed by the Democrats and the Liberal-Re- 
publicans unsuccessfully opposed Grant for the presidency. 25. Ex- 
hausted by the strenuous campaign he had waged Greeley died on 
November 29 1872. 

Practice 57 

Give the rule for every punctuation mark on pages 83-85, 
94-95, 162, 306-307, and 317, or turn to the punctuation exercises 
in English in Action Practice Book L, 

Mastery Test 10 K — Punctuation 
Median — 10.3 

Copy the followipg sentences, punctuate them, and insert needed 
apostrophes. Overpunctuation is just as bad as underpunctuation. 
Therefore if you either omit a needed mark or insert a mark that is 
not needed, the sentence is wrong. Do not divide one good 
sentence into two sentences. (Number of correctly punctuated 
sentences = Score) 

1. Ships are warned off these sunken reefs by lighthouses buoys 
and foghorns 

2. The task of framing the Constitution was performed by fifty- 
five of the best men that the states could send to the convention 

3. Cuba which was thought to be a part of Asia was discovered by 
Columbus 
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4, Have you read about Marie Fish the young biologist ' who 
hatched eels eggs 

5. The terrific storm of hot air which sweeps the Arabian desert 
is called a simoom which in Arabian means poison 

6, Next year however we shall make another attempt said Fred 

7. If you and Janet can come to see us this summer for we are 
always delighted to have you 

8. Julius was respectful not servile to officials and affable not im- 
properly familiar with co-workers 

9, These are Steves exact words I rise Mr President to ask for in- 
formation 

10. An adverb is a word used to modify a verb an adjective or an- 
other adverb as rapidly often completely dcadi altogether 

1 1 . War means murder and destruction peace life and plenty 

12. The food supply had to be organized and back of the various 
centers of organization stood the whole city glad to do what- 
ever it was asked to do 

13. Health ability education and opportunities in various fields 
should be considered in the choice of a vocation 

14. We find the heart of the address in this sentence Our purpose is 
to build in this nation a human society not an economic system 

15. By the way Tom did you ever get that dictionary you were sav- 
ing your money for I asked 

1 6. Many an Indian dazzled by glittering ornaments and gaudy 
blankets eagerly offered valuable furs in exchange a profitable 
transaction for the wily traders 

17. Strange to* say I found good air pilots hard to get 

18. I was very glad to hear that you are coming to visit me soon 

19. All night the liner searched for the freighter at dawn the passen- 
gers on the Marietta saw only a tempest-lashed sea 

20. In a moment sir continued Walker that crocodile had become 
a demon of fury lashing with its tail slashing at its tormentor 
with its huge jaws , 

Mastery Test 10^ — Punctuation 
Median — 10.3 

Copy the following sentences^ punctuate them, and insert needed 
apostrophes. Overpunctuation is just as bad as underpunctuation. 
Therefore if you either omit a needed mark or insert a mark that 
is not needed, the sentence is wrong. Do not divide one good 
sentence into two sentences. (Number of correctly punctuated 
sentences ' = Score): : ■ 
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1. The sunbonnet which every African baby wears to protect it 
from sunstroke is made of a hollow gourd 

2. Calcium and vitamin A which are found in milk and leafy 
vegetables are essential in building strong teeth 

3. Man is a strange mixture of good and evil even the worst 
criminal has admirable qualities 

4. All his life he had known activity people something going on 
here there was nothing to do but to eat drink and loaf 

5. In colonial Virginia and the Garoiinas inns were few for a 
traveler could ride from Maryland to Georgia and be sure of a 
welcome at every private house on the way 

6. The Eskimo woman who allows her seal oil lamps to smoke is 
considered to say the least a poor housekeeper 

7. The first settlers in Pennsylvania finding only snow-covered 
forests lived in holes in the river bank during the winter a 
miserable existence indeed 

8. The human body it has been estimated gives off about as much 
heat as is produced by a candle flame 

9. The next morning the sky was dark with threatening rain clouds 
but we determined to push on down the river until noon at least 

10. Sealskin comes from sea bears which are not really seals 

r I . An old manuscript lists the seven wonders of the world as follows 
the pyramids the hanging gardens of Babylon the statue of 
Zeus at Olympia the temple of Diana at Ephesus the mausoleum 
of Halicarnassus the Colossus at Rhodes the Pharos lighthouse 
at Alexandria 

12. The murex a shellfish like the mussel was prized* by the ancients 
not for food but for a purple dye which it yields 

13. My way of joking says George Bernard Shaw is to tell the truth 

14. Since the earliest times shells have been used for all sorts of 
things for instance for money ornaments buttons dinner horns 

15. Be not simply good be good for something 

16. Admiral Peary was adored by Ootah and Seegloo who accom- 
panied him on his expedition to the North Pole 

17. Caroline asked Why should a lifesaver always approach the 
drowning j>erson from the rear 

18. Placing a knife between his teeth Chambers dived over the side 
of the boat into the very center of the group of black shark fins 

19. Mr, Jensen said the young man will you make me a pair of 
Russian leather boots 

20. Some are satisfied with their work during the past term most of 
us however are not 
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The Right Word 

Why Increase One's Word Hoard? 

179 . A store of words gives one power to think, to observe 
and remember, to express ideas and feelings, to understand 
oral instructions, and to get thought from the printed page* 
Dr. Crane says, “We think in words when we think clearly. 
For when our thoughts cannot be expressed, they are quite 
vague and do not influence us much.’’ 

Words are not only useful but also beautiful. Lafcadio 
Hearn tells us that words have “colors, forms, and characters; 
they have moods, humors, eccentricities; they have tints, 
tones, personalities.” 

The English language includes approximately 600,000 words. 
About half are obsolete or technical. According to Jesper- 
sen, Shakespeare used 20,000 words, and Milton 8,000. Al- 
though a typical high school pupil in his reading understands 
10,000 or 15,000 words, in his speech and writing he uses only 
a small per cent of them. One investigation indicates that nine 
out of every ten words in the writing of high school pupils are 
from the thousand commonest words in the language. 

Vocabulary Test — Magazine 

The following thirty words appear on page 6, Volume 206, 
of the Saturday Evening Post, Define the words you know. 


abhorrent 

communism 

Fascist 

i?eactionaries 

1 absolutism 

cynical 

frenzied 

revere 

f analysis 

dictator 

frustration 

iruthlessly 

.'anathema , 

dole 

idealist 

socialist 

apostasy , 

economic 

illusion 

solvent 

appalling 

archangel 

capitalism 

enhance 

evangel 

exponent 

justification 

proletarian 

provisionally 

589 

technic 
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Vocabulary 

For a week a class in the 
Brooklyn listed the interesting 
newspapers. Here are twenty 
sentence every word you know. 

* archaeologist elucidation 

tereauctacy epitome 

category iigade 

ie*hani^eon larceny 

cnpidity panace4 


Test — Newspaper 

Girls’ Commercial High School of 
words they found in two New York 
of the words. Define and use in a 


picaresque 

plenipotentiary 

predatory 

primate 

psychopathic 


sabotage 

•‘Sartorial 

stabilize 

•Subpoena 

tangent 


Vocabukry Notebook 

180. Professor Palmer says, '"Let anyone who wants to see 
himself grow resolve to adopt two new words each week.'’ 
To increase rapidly your word hoard, master new words read 
or heard by keeping a vocabulary notebook. Enter (i) the 
context (a part of the sentence in which the word occurs) ; 
(2) the definition of the word; and (3) its derivation, if 
meaningful to you. 

He rejected the explanation — * {re -\-jacere^ to throw) refused to be- 
lieve or accept 

The Importance of Use 

181. Having learned the meaning and use of a word, put it 
to work in your speech and writing. At first it may sound 
strange. Professor Palmer says on this point, 'T know that, 
when we use a word for the first time, we are startled as if 
a firecracker went oflF in our neighborhood. We look about 
hastily to see if anyone has noticed. But finding that no one 
has, we may be emboldened. A word used three times slips 
off the tongue with entire naturalness. Then it is oui*s forever, 
and with it some phase of life which had been lacking hitherto.” 

The Dictionary 

182. Establish the dictionary habit to enrich your vocabu- 
lary; both in and out of school make constant, thorough 
reference to the dictionary. 

The definition of deliberate is to reflect^ to cmsider careful 
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Re produced from an lUustraiion hy L. Szanto, in Picturesque Word Origins, © 19S3, by G. <& C. Merriam Co. 

Deliberate 

Stop here and the word is soon forgotten. But read, under 
derivation, that it comes from the Latin librare, to weigh. Read 
on; notice that librare comes from libra, a pair of scales. To 
deliberate, then, is to weigh in the mind, as on scales, all facts 
involved before making a decision. 

From the Latin panis {bread) and com (with) we derive our 
word companion — literally one who shares bread with another. 

From the Greek word grapho {to write) we derive fhojsograph 
{writing sound)', telegraph {distant writing); asitograph {writing 
by oneself); biography {writing about 21 life); geography {writing 
about the earth) ; litbograph {written on stone) ; photograph 
{written by light) ; stenography {short writing) ; graphite (mineral 
for writing); graphic (vivid writing). 

Other Books About Words 

Dip into one or more of the popular books on words. You 
will find them fascinating. 

Blanck^ W. W.: General Principles of Language 

Greenough, J. B. and Kittredge, G. L.: Words and Their Wayi in 

English Speech 
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Greever, G. and Bachelor, J. M.: The Century Vocabulary Builder 
McKnight, G. H.: English Words and Their Background 
Mencken, Henry L. : The American Language 
G. & G. Merriam Company: Picturesque Word Origins 
Scott, H. F. and Carr, W. L.: The Development of Language 
Scott, H. F., Carr, W. L., and Wilkinson, G. T. : Language and Its 
Growth 

Weekley, Ernest: The Romance of Words 

( I For dictionaries, books of synonyms and antonyms, and books 
on correct usage see pages 75-76. Rogefs Thesaurus of Eng-' 
lisk Words and Phrases is a storehouse of words and phrases so 
arranged that a writer can quickly find the word he is looking 


I Practice 58 

In Picturesque Word Origins or an unabridged dictionary find the 
►rigin of each of these words. Does the history or origin help yon 
o understand or remember the word? 

.ffluent calico extravagant libel sinecure 

Jarm camera harangue nasturtium stentorian 

.mbiguous constable hippopotamus pecuniary tally 

mbition curfew inaugurate pedigree tantalize 

.thlete damask instill precocious tawdry 

uction dandelion journey procrastinate tulip 

K>ycott delirium khaki sarcasm volcano 


|||r . Changes in Meaning 

183 . Words, like people, degenerate in bad company; occa- 
onally they rise to much higher rank in good company. 

by and by^ presently^ and directly originally meant instantly 
It have changed because people have always liked to put off. 
nave meant originally boy or boy servant Soon it was used for 
de servant or man of humble birth. Another step gave the present 
le of the word — to indicate a rogue and rascal Queen rose 
the social scale. Originally it meant merely wife or woman. 


Effective Words 

Effective words are appropriate for the topic discussed 
‘ the audience. As a nffe, direct, simple, clear, brief 
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ixuiiiciy woras UKe starK, bleak, sheer, roar, prig, 
wheedle, boor, dolt, haggle, task, hobnob, job, glum, and hodgepodge 
are more expressive than lengthy and pretentious ones. 

185. Exact, precise, concrete, specific words are more ef- 
fective than vague, general, abstract ones. As a rule, it is wise 
to avoid such vaguely used adjectives as great, fine, horrid, fierce, 
awful, nice, grand, lovely, cute, gorgeous, splendid, elegant, wonderful. 

186. S pecific , the opposite of general , means definite or 
particular. Concrete , the opposite of abstract, means oer- 
ceptible by the senses (sight, touch, etc.) and refers to things 
as opposed to qualities, states, or actions. Self-reliance, in- 
dication, and manliness are specific but not concrete. Clothing, 
bird, ani^O'h 2 -nd machine are concrete but not specific. Male 
American robin with his black head and bright reddish brown breast 
is specific and concrete. Notice that there are various degrees 
of particularization or specification: 

living thing, animal, biped, bird, robin, American robin, male 

American robin 

clothing, head covering, hat, straw hat, brimmed straw hat, 
broad-brimmed straw hat, slate-colored broad-brimmed straw 

hat 

Hence more specie is often a more accurate characterization of a 
word than ; 
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As the cartoon indicates, many specific words may be used 
instead of the general word go. Other words for go are: dash 
flit, glide, promenade, saunter, stalk, strut, toddle, travel, trudge, and 
waddle. ’ 


CREep 


stroll 


1 'xamples of general (aid more specific expressions 

(General) The first baseman stopped a bad throw and put the 
' batter out, 

||,'(More specific) In the sixth inning young Mr. Gilbert skidded 
! 4 of third base, careened over on his nose, broke down 

II I I ! savage pounder, picked himself up in great haste, and 

I * ; nabbed J. Francis at first by a lumbering step. 

I ' (General) The sun is hot in the desert. 

V specific) In the desert the sun’s rays beat down unmerci- 

. ; I hilly, scorching and blistering the skin, parching the throat, 
1 1 i , and numbing the brain. 

Practice 59 

) ; In the following sentences substitute more specific or precise 
Y^s tor the general or vague expression. Picture the details. 

' bought a splendid car with a wonderful engine. 

^ Theodore Roosevelt was a fine roan. 
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3. The weather during August was fierce. 

4. She looked cute in her stunning new dress. 

5. On the boat we met an awfully nice girl and had a grand time. 

6. The refreshments were fine. 

7. We had a nice ride, a great swim, a swell lunch, and a lovely 
walk along the beach. 

Practice 60 

Copy six good sentences from a letter, short story, newspaper 
story, advertisement, editorial, magazine article, novel, or biog- 
raphy. Underline the effective words. 

Practice 61 

Substitute simple, vigorous expressions for these hackneyed or 
roundabout phrases: 

I. Social function. 2. In reply to same. 3. Anticipating the 
favor of a personal interview, I am. 4. Hoping to see you soon, I 
remain. 5. Permit me to suggest. 6. Do justice to a dinner. 
7. Applauded to the echo. 8. Downy couch. 9. People with whom 
he comes in contact. 10. It becomes my painful duty. ii. A 
pleasant time was had by all. 12. He responded in a few well- 
chosen words. 13. I have already taken up too much of your 
valuable time. 14. Squad of pigskin chasers. 15. He rose to the 
occasion. 16. Turn over a new leaf. 

A Brief History of the English Language 

187. English has adopted words of practically every lan- 
guage from Arabic to Yugoslavian. Many influences played a 
par t in the turbulent history of our language and left an imprint 
on it. 

a. The Celtic influence. Although the Celts were the original 
inhabitants of England, their influence on the language is slight. 
Comparatively few words are directly traceable to them, prob- 
ably because their conquerors forced their own language on 
them. Slogan and bard are two Celtic words that remain. 

b. Theflrst Latin influence. The first invaders, Roman legions 
under Caesar, did not remain permanently, but they brought 
practical improvements to the primitive Celts. They con- 
structed roads, built dwellings, and contributed many words 
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to the Celtic vocabulary; street and Lancaster zx& examples. 
The second part of Lancaster is the Latin word castra {camp). 

c. The^ Anglo-Saxons. Centuries passed. Rome no longer 
sent legions to Britain; disorder reigned. Anglo-Saxon in- 
vaders from northern Europe drove the Celts to Wales and Ire- 
land and became rulers of “Angle-land,” or England. It was 
they who contributed the bulk of simple, everyday words like 
home ^nd friend, words that are akin to German (Heim. Freund\ 
and other Teutonic languages. 

d. The second period of . Latin influence. With the spread of 

Christianity to Britain, Latin came a second time to add to the 
word stock. The English adopted ecclesiastical Latin words — 
for exampIe,/o?zt and-mass — to enrich the Anglo-Saxon tongue 
or vernacular, as it was called. ° ’ 

The Danes. After the Saxons had become established, they, 
too, had to resist newcomers. ' Popular stories of Alfred the 
Great, king of the Saxons, tell of his exploits in combating the 
Danish invasion. Many years later, despite Alfred’s efforts a 
Danish king ruled England. Danish words like sky and husband 
were added. The Saxons eventually regained control, but 
again were destined to fall. 

f The Norman invasion. The most powerful force in shaping 
modern English was undoubtedly the successful invasion of 
England in 1066 by William the Conqueror and his Norman 
lords He became king of England and eventually Norman 
b ood and language were fused with Saxon. Synonyms were 
plentiful because botLgroups had their own names for common 
objects. In Ivanhoe Sir Walter Scott points out the difference 
between Norman conqueror and Saxon serf by their use of 
words- wa/ and calf among others. When the Norman saw 
the animal It was ready to be eaten; consequently he applied 
the french name veau, or veal, to it. The lowly Saxon had to 
tend the live animal and was seldom fortunate enough to see 
It ready for the table. He called it a calf The distinction re- 
mains today. Likewise sume, ox, cow, and sheep are Saxon 
words, hnt pork, bef and mutton art Norman. Inasmuch as the 
Norman tongue belonged to the Romance, or Latin, family of 
languages, some call this the third period of Latin influence 
g. The Renaissance. When the revival of learning swept Eng- 
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land, scholars sought new words to express themselves and 
turned back frequently to the classics. Most of the English 
derivatives from Latin commonly used today — intellect^ for 
example — trace their ancestry to this period. 

h. The Greek influence. Always a powerful influence, especially 
through Latinized forms, Greek supplied words constantly to 
the language. Even today Greek is used in naming new ideas 
and developments in science, medicine, and other technical 
fields. Words like dinosaur^ pneumonia^ hypodermic^ hydraulics^ 
kilogram^ and hemoglobin are Greek in origin. Sometimes hybrid 
words, half Latin and half Greek, are formed — for example, 
automobile^ motorcycle, 

L Present-day changes, A living language is never stagnant. 
New words constantly appear to meet the demands of new ideas. 
Radio and television are two such words. Sometimes an expres- 
sive word is coined by an author and retained. Lewis Carroll 
joined chuckle snort and produced chortle. Chortle has re- 
mained in the language. 

j. American and English differences. Occasionally there is a 
difference of usage between American and English speech. 
The Englishman says lift a,nd petrol^ but the American says^ 
elevator and gasoline. 

Some of the languages from which English- has borrowed are 
listed below with typical contributions: 

American Indian: — canoe, maize, moccasin, opossum, papoose, 
potato, squaw, tobacco, tomahawk, wigwam 
Arabic — admiral, alcohol, algebra, assassin, chemistry, cipher, 

■ ' coffee, cotton, mattress, zero 

Dutch (Netherlands) — ballast, boom, bowsprit, schooner, skates, 
skipper, sloop, yacht 

French -— bivouac, brunette, camouflage,; chapeau, chauffeur, 
. chiffonier, cretonne, ■ debutante, ■ foyer, garage, matinee, role, 

; trousseau , 

: Italian — alto, andante, balcony, canto, gondola, lava, macaroni, 

, ■ opera, piano, regatta, sonata, sonnet, soprano, spaghetti, 
stanza 

Spanish — alligator, armada, buffalo,, canyon, cargo, .cigar, 
corral, desperado, galleon, mosquito, mulatto, mustang, rene- 
gade, vanilla 
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American ^ — buncombe, gerry- Hindu — khaki, puttee 
, mander Japanese. — kimono ■ 

Australian — boomerang, kan- Mexican — chocolate, tomato 
garoo Tahitian — taboo, tattoo 

Chinese — tea Turkish — ottoman 

Hebrew — amen, cherub, Sab- West Indian — cannibal, hur- 
bath ricane 

Practige 62 

Do the words in each group show anything about the people 
who use the language? What words can you add to the lists? 

Wordbuilding 

188 . As almost half the words in the dictionary are Latin 
derivatives, everyone should know at least the common Latin 
prefixes and stems. The study of Latin is a valuable aid not 
only in mastering English grammar but also in building a 
vocabulary. For pupils who have studied Latin the next three 
pages provide practice in applying their knowledge in discover- 
ing the meanings of words; for other pupils the explanations 
and exercises are a brief course in Latin. 


Latin Prefixes 


ah, from 
ad, to, toward 
ante, before 
two 

circutn, around 
eontra, against 

cum {com, col, cor, con, co), to- 
gether, with 
de, from, down 
dis {di, dif), apart, from, not 
e, ex {ec, ef), out, out of, from 
extra, beyond 
in {il, im, ir), in, into, not 
between 

intra, intro, within 


non, not 

ob [oc, of, op), against, in front of 

per, through, thoroughly 

post, after 

prae (pre), before 

pro, for, forward 

re, back, again 

retro, backward 

se, apart 

semi, half 

sub {sue, suf, sug, sup, sur, sm), 
under 
super, above 

across, beyond 
ultra, beyond, extremely 


Some of the prefixes are not readily detected because of 
consonant changes. Ad becomes a (agree), ac (accede), of 
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{affix), ag {aggrieve), al {ally), an {annex), ap {append), ar {arrive), 
as {assent), at {attempt). 


Common Latin Verb Roots 


VERB ROOT 

MEANING 

EXAMPLE 

DEFINITION 

agere, actum 
audircy auditum 

do, act, drive 

counteract 

act against 

hear 

auditor 

one who hears 

capercy captum 

take, seize, hold 

captive 

one taken 

cedercy cessum 

go, yield 

precede 

go before 

credere, creditum 

believe 

credible 

believable 

currere, cursum 
dare, datum 

run 

incur 

run into 

give 

data 

facts given 

dicere, dictum 

say 

predict 

say before 

diicere, ductum 

lead, draw 

abduct 

lead away 

facere, factum 

make, do 

certify 

make certain 

ferre, latum 

bear, carry, bring 

differ 

bear apart 

fleciere, flexum 

bend 

flexible 

bending 

fluere, fluxum 

flow 

fluent 

flowing 

frangere, fractum break 

fracture 

a break 

gradiy gressus 

go, walk, step 

progress 

go forward 

jacere, jectum 

throw, cast ^ 

eject 

cast out 

jungere, junctum 

join 

junction 

a joining 

legere, lectum 

gather, read, 
choose 

legible 

readable 

loqui, locutus 

speak 

elocution 

a speaking out 

rniitere, missum 

send, cast 

remit 

send back 

movere, motum 
pellere, pulsum 

move 

promote 

move forward 

drive, urge 

expel 

drive out 

pendere, peusum 

hang, pay 

suspend 

hang under 

ponere, positum 

place, put 

postpone 

place after 

portare, portaium 

carry, bear 

import 

carry into 

Tumpere, rupium 

break 

rupture 

a break 

scrihere, scripium 

write 

scribe 

a writer 

secure y sectum 

cut 

section 

a cutting 
a sitting 

sederCy sessum 

sit, settle 

session 

sequi, secutus 

follow 

execute 

follow out 

specere, spectum 

see 

spectator 

one who sees 

stare, statum 

stand 

distant 

standing apart 

tangere, tactum 

touch 

contagion 

touching together 

trahere, tractum 

draw 

attract 

draw to 

vmirey.ventum 

coihe 

convene 

come together 

I'ertere, versum 
videre, visum 

turn 

avert 

turn aside 

see 

vision 

sight 

imare , , vacaium „ 

..'call. 

vocation 

c^ing 
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Practice 63 

Show from the derivation how each word has acquired its present 
meaning. Use an unabridged dictionary. The words in number i 
are derived from agere; in 2, from audire; in 3, from capere. 

Example 

erupt = out + rumpere, break = break out, burst forth 

1 . action, agent, agile, agitate, inactive, transact 

2. audit, audible, audience, audition, auditory, auditorium 

3. capture, accept, except, anticipate, emancipate 

4. cede, concede, recede, recess, excess, accessible, intercession, 
antecedent 

5. creed, credit, credence, credulous, incredible, credential 

6. current, concur, recur, cursory, occurrence, incursion, currency 

7. donor, donate, addition, edit, pardon 

8. dictum, diction, dictator, dictatorial, contradict, verdict 

9. duct, induction, introduce, reducible, education 

10. fact, effect, perfect, faculty, factotum, manufacture, proficient 

1 1 . suffer, transfer, preference, pestiferous, relative 

12. flex, reflex, circumflex, deflect, inflection, reflection 

13. flux, fluid, fluctuate, affluent, effluence, influence, superfluous 

14. fragile, fragment, fractious, fraction, infraction, infringe 

15. congress, digress, transgress, aggression, gradual, retrograde 

16. subject, object, dejected, conjecture, injection, interjection 

1 7. juncture, adjunct, conjunction, subjunctive 

18. elect, lecture, eligible, legend 

19. loquacious, eloquent, colloquial, soliloquy, ventriloquist 

20. missile, permit, submit, transmission, missionary 

21 . motor, movement, remove, remote 

22. dispel, propel, repel, repulse, compulsory, expulsion 

23. pendant, pendulum, expend, impend, propensity, perpen- 
dicular 

24. deposit, exponent, opponent, exposition, interposition 

25. porter, portable, portfolio, portmanteau, deportment, insup- 
portable 

26. abrupt, disruption, eruption, interruption, bankrupt, incorrup- 
tible 

27. scribble, circumscribe, superscribe, transcribe, scripture, in- 
scription 


28. sect, sector, secant, dissect, intersect, sectionalism 

29, sedentary, sedate, sediment, supersede, preside, subside 
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30. persecute, prosecute, sequel, consecutive, consequence 

3 1 . spectacle, aspect, prospect, suspect 

32. statue, stature, contrast, armistice, obstacle, stationary 

33. tact, tangible, contact, contiguous, contingent, tangent 

34. tract, distract, extract, protract, retract, contractor, subtraction 

35. intervene, revenue, inventor, convenient, convention, adventure 

36. convert, controvert, verse, reversion, universe, advertise 

37. vista, visible, evident, advice, provident, revise, visitor 

38. invoke, advocate, convocation, revocation, equivocal, vocabu- 
lary 

Latin Nouns arid Adjectives 

littera, letter 


anmis, year 

caputi capitis^ head 

centum, hundred 

civis, citizen 

cor, cordis, heart 

corpus, corporis, body 

dignus, worthy 

duo, two 

finis, end, limit 

grains, pleasing, thankful 

lex, legis, law 

lingua, tongue 


magnus, major, maximus, great, 
greater, greatest 
manus, hand 
mors, mortis, death 
nomen, nominis, name 
opus, operis, work 
pars, partis, ^2iTt 
pes, pedis, Loot 
similis, like 
terra, earth 
via, way 


Common Greek Prefixes and Roots 


anti, zgzimt 
astron, star 
autos, oneself 
chronos, time 
graphein, write 
hyper, over, exceedingly 
kratos, rule, government 
logos, speech, reason, word, ac- 
count 


metron, measure 
micros, small 
monos, sole, alone 
onoma, name 
pan, all, whole 
pathos, suffering 
philos, friend, lover 
syn (becomes syl, sym, or sy), 
with 


lil 


Practice 64 

Make a list of English words derived from the twenty- three Latin 
nouns and adjectives and from the Greek prefixes and roots. Know 
the meanings of the words listed. 

Examples 

ayawwi* — annual, annuity, biennial, anniversary 

asteroid, disaster, astrology 
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T-esi — Writing Vocabula^ 

By using the words in sentences which show clearly their meanin? 
prove that twenty of the following words are in your writing vocabu- 
lary. Underline in each sentence the word the use of which you 
are illustrating. Credit will be given for a sentence only if the 
meaning of the word is clearly shown. ' 

Examples 

(Right) The genealogy of Henry Adams reveals that there were 
two presidents and several famous statesmen and writers amonv 

his ancestors. & 

(Wrong) His genealogy shows that his family is a good one. 

(Right) One who has a garden of perennials doesn’t need to plant 
flower seeds each spring. ^ 

(Wrong) What perennials have you in your garden? 


alliteration 
annuity 
antipathy 
apathy 
aster 
astrology 
astronomy 
authentic 
autobiography 
autocrat 


automaton 

biennial 

centipede 

concourse 

conventional 

conversant 

eulogy 

graphic 

gratuitous 

hexameter 


hyperbole 

ignominy 

literal 

logical 

magnanimous 

monotone 

nominal 

obliterate 

obsolete 

panacea 


panorama 

philanthropy 

philosophic ' 

prologue 

psycholog}’* 

subterranean 

superannuated 

symbolize 

symmetrical 

synonym 


Idioms 

189. An idiom, an expression peculiar to a language, either 
violates the laws of grammar or has a meaning as a whole 
entirely different from that obtained by putting together the 
meanings of its parts. The idiom “How do you do?” for 
example, doesn t mean exactly what the words say. 

Idioms are important because they are the very life of the 
language. A free use of these homely, concise, vigorous expres- 
sions peculiar to the language makes one’s English more natural 
and forceful. Examples of everyday idioms are to make good, 
to fall in love, in the long run, to call in question, to laugh in one’s 
sleeve, to run for office, a red-letter day, had better, side by side, and 
yours truly (at the close of a letter) . 



Practice 65 
Complete each of the following idioms: 

I. To rob Peter to pay . 

'2. He needs a long spoon who sups with the 

3. Neither rhyme nor . 

4. To go at it hammer and • 

5. As mad as a March . 

6. To serve God and . 

7. To make brick without . 

8. To smite hip and . 

9. To sow the wind and reap the . 

JO. To cut off one’s nose to spite one’s . 
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What Is Good Usage? 

190. In speech and writing avoid any use of a word that is 
not sanctioned by the practice of a large body of educated and 
intelligent people. A dictionary is not a language lawmaker 
or dictator of usage but a record, on the basis of wide observa- 
tion and study, of the practice in speech and writing of intelli- 
gent people. A Mew (or Oxford) English Dictionary is the best 
authority on good usage, because its editors investigated the use 
by many writers of every word in the language. This dic- 
tionary, which was completed in 1928 after seventy years of 
labor, contains 1,827,306 quotations showing how words are 
used. 

Good use is not determined by logic. For example, “Many 
a man have crossed this bridge” is logically correct, for many a 
man means more than one. Usage, however, has established the 
expression, “Many a man has crossed this bridge.” In the 
same way, although “I don't think I shall go” is illogical be- 
cause the negative is attached to the wrong verb, general usage 
has made the expression good idiomatic English. On the other 
hand, “in back of” is patterned after in front of but is not in 
good use. 


Levels of Usage 

191. : Different levels of usage exist, and what is correct 
one ' leveT may be unacceptable on another. Tor example, 
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lots^ of people is not good usage in a formal essay but is acceptable 
in informal conversation. The expression is colloquial. Bald- 
win defines colloquial as “used by good writers or speakers 
in conversation, but not in public address or writing.” Collo- 
quial English is used also in informal letters and essays. 
Formal English is used in novels, short stories, histories 
biographies, magazine articles, and formal letters, essays, and 
public speeches. A vulgarism is an expression used only 
by people without culture or education. “Hadn’t ought,’’ 
“hain’t” are vulgarisms. Fix (repair), back ’of 
[ochiM), phone, photo, auto, funny (strange, odd), mighty (very) 
qutU a few, wire (telegram), date (engagement), and lovely 
[dinner] recognized colloquialisms. 

Provincialisms, or localisms, are words peculiar to certain 
parts of the country — for example, “allow” or “reckon” for 
think, “fotch” ?0T fetch, “this here,” “this-a-way,” “hisn ” 
youse.” ’ 

Slang 

192. A free use of slang, "inelegant and unauthorized pop- 
ular lan^age,” stunts one’s vocabulary. A few expressions 
such as once-over,” “real guy,” “get by,” “swell,” “tight- 
wad, cut It out,” “get his goat,” and “spill the beans,” 
answer for every occasion. Greenough and Kittredge say, 
_The unchecked and habitual use of slang, even polite slang, is 
deletenous to the mind.” ^ 

A few slang words like mob establish themselves as literary 
nghsh. Up to you” and “put across” are at present useful 
s ang expressions which may earn a permanent place in the 
language. Most slang words, however, spring up, flourish for a 
season, and are straightway forgotten. “Skidoo” and “twenty- 
three, two of the most popular slang words ever used, are now 

“Slonev’“‘'‘^"ff meow,” 

^ » I’. sauce,” “ankle along,” “cake- 

eater, the cheese,” and “oh yeah!” had their day and then 
oave way to give him the works,” “drippy,” “behind the 

acf^'r »r •'‘“f ” And some of the last 

g up have already given way to newer inventions. The point 
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is ths-t the person whose Is-nguage is sl3n^ needs to ncQuire 3 
new vocabulary about as often as he buys a new hat and can’t 
expect to gain a command of good F.ngHs h. 

193. A good rule is, Never use slang unconsciously. If one 
has in reserve the literary equivalent, an occasional conscious 
use of slang may add life and spice to conversation, but the 
habitual use of slang as a substantial part of one’s conversation 
is evidence of lack of intelligence, lack of education, or mental 
laziness. A person who has a large word hoard is likely to use 
slang sparingly. 

Practice 66 

Write slang expressions you have used or heard and translate 
each into recognized English. 

Choose the Better 

194. We use words to get results. If one’s language puts 
him on the defensive or needs explanation, he is not likely to 
accomplish his purpose. For example, proven is defensible in 
the sentence, 'That statement was not proven.” Proven is 
used by Tennyson, Bulwer-Lytton, Lowell, Jowett, Thackeray, 
Spenser, Gladstone, Huxley, and Kipling, and is recognized by 
A New English Dictionary. Proved, however, needs no defense 
and is the form used by most careful writers and speakers. 
Therefore it is better to avoid proven. 



Words Often Misused 

Accept, except. To accept is to receive; to except, to exclude. 
Accept is a verb; except is commonly a preposition. 

(Right) The meeting accepted the report of the committee. 

(Right) All except me were called on. 

Accept of. Better to omit the of. 

(Right) I accept your offer to buy my typewriter. 

Admittance is correct for allowing one to enter a building or 
location; admission, for admitting to rights or privileges. 

Affect. Affect is regularly a verb; effect, commonly a noun. 
To affect h to infimnee; to effect, to bring aPout. 
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, Aggravate- Means make worse. Chiefly provincial in the 
of provoke^ vex^ ot atinoy. 

(Right) The shock of losing the money aggravated Winslow’s 
misery. 

Ail of. 0/ is unnecessary. 

(Better) In the fire I lost all my books. 

All the farther, as far as. All the farther is childish and 
provincial for as far as. Avoid it. All the farther means by that 
amount, just so muck. 

(Right) ThB.twBS as far as we could go. 

(Right) Our weariness made home seem all the farther away. 

Amount, number. Amount refers to quantity and ismot used, 
as a rule, to refer to number. 

(Right) A small number of elephants, we soon discovered, can 
drmk eilzxgt amount of water. 

Anyplace, every place, ' no ■ place, someplace. Prefer .any- 
where, everywhere, nowhere, somewhere. 

Anywheres, everywheres, etc. ■ Provincial for anywhere, every- 
where, etc. 

Athletics. Commonly as plural. 

, ' Audience, spectators. The audience hear; the spectators see: 
'‘the audience at the lecture/’ “the spectators at the football 
'game.” . . 

Avocation, vocation. An avocation is a secondary occupation, 
such as music, fishing, or boating. 

' ' Awful, awfully. , Slang as intensive: “awfully cold,” “awful 
toothache,” “an awfully nice time.”' 

Balance. A bookkeeping word. Colloquial for rest or re- 
mainder. ^ 

; ■ Beside, besides. ; Beside is a preposition meaning ^ the side of 
Besides h either an adverb meaning in addition or a preposition 
addition to. ; 

Between. Commonly applies to only two objects. Among is 
used for three or more. however, may “express the 

relation of a thing to ■, many'; surrounding things severally and 
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individually^’: ‘'treaty between the three powers,” “a railroad 
between Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York.” 

Blame on. Colloquial for blame, 

(Right) You needn’t blame me for the accident. 

(Colloquial) You needn’t blame the accident on me. 

Bound. Colloquial in the United States for determined: “H.e 
was bound to succeed.” 

Bring, take, fetch. To bring requires one motion — toward 
the speaker; to take, one motion — away from the speaker; to 
fetch, two motions — from the speaker and to him again. 

(Right) Take this message to Captain Morse; bring his reply to 
me; and thtn fetch my horse from the stable. 

Bye-bye. Playful for good-by. 

Can, may. Ordinarily can is used for ability and may for 
permission, probability, or possibility. Although in conversa- 
tion can is allowable in asking permission, most careful speakers 
use may. 

Character, reputation. Reputation is what people suppose a 
person’s character to be. Character is what the person really is; 
it is his moral stature or worth. 

Claim. Colloquial for maintain. The usage is popular, 
though objected to. 

(Better) I maintain that Cromwell was not a tyrant. 

Consul, council, counsel, councilor, counselor. A consul is a 
representative of a government; a council is a body of men; 
counsel as a noun is advice or a lawyer who gives advice; a 
wunciloT is a member of a council; a counselor gives advice. 

Contemptible, contemptuous: Contemptible means deserving 
contempt; contemptuous, showmg contempt. 

Continual, continuous. Continuous means uninterrupted. Con- 
tinual implies frequent repetition. 

Credible {believable), credulous {inclined to believe), creditable 
{deserving praise) , 

Date. Colloquial for 

Datum. The plural is data. ■ 

Deadly, deathly. Deadly mtdim causing death; deathly, looking 
like death. 
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Di^over, invent. To discover is to find out something that 
already exists; to invent is to produce something entirely new 
Due to.. The two words because of are used as a preposition 

IS an adjective and should modify a noiin^ 

(Right) Because ^ of the drought the wheat crop was a failure. 
(Right) The failure of the wheat crop was due to the drought 

Each other, one another. Used interchangeably. 

Either, Sometimes loosely used for more than two: ^^either 
of the last three syllables/’ Say any or any one. 

Emigrant, immigrant. 

(Right) Mt^v emigrating from Russia, Ivan became an immigrant 
in the United States. 

Expect. Colloquial for think or suppose. 

(^ght) I suppose the trout are biting this morning. 

(Colloquial) I expect the trout are biting this morning. 

anSinr or 

(Right) The farmer had fewer cows and less wheat than usual. 

Fme. Stnctly the word means refined, delicate, free from im- 
punty of excellent quality: “fine flannels,” “fine gold,” “fine 
dust ’“fine sense of honor.” In colloquial use it is a general 
epnhet of approval: “a fine fellow,” “a fine ship,” “a fine 

Firstly. Not thoroughly established for 

.“J^^kins fixed the broken door.” 
Touowmg. Not a preposition. Vs^ after. 

(Right) toare Miss Leslie sang. [Not “following.”] 

Funny. Colloquial for strange ox odd. 

Gentleman, lady. Don t use these words for man and woman. 

^^SockTrolfey!^^^^ and five men on the eleven 

to W learn, receive, come 

“get cholera,” “get sick,” 
get a faU, get the worst of it,” “get ten dollars a week,” 
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“get up ” “get on,” “get off,” “get well,” “get ready,” “get 

ahead/’ Do not overwork this useful word. 

Graduated. Correct in active or passive voice. 

(Right) Helen Keller graduated from, Radcliffe. 

Marion expects to be graduated from Vassar next June. 

Had of. Illiterate for had, 

(Right) If Bob had come to practice faithfully, he probably would 
have made the team. [Not “had of,”] 

Healthy, healthful, wholesome. Healthy and healthful are 
often used interchangeably. Strictly, healthy means having 
health and healthful means promoting health: ‘'healthy girl,” 
“healthful climate,” “wholesome food.” 

Hung, hanged. 

(Right) The pictures of George Washington were hung in the 
classroom. 

(Right) A British spy was hanged beneath this tree. 

If. May introduce noun clause after see, ask, learn, know, 
doubt. 

Arthur asked if the map had been found. {Whether is better.] 

In, at. 

(Right) Mother and I enjoyed ourselves at the World’s Fair in 
New York. 

In, into. Use into ordinarily to express motion from one 
place to another. 

My little brother fell into the pond. 

Infer, imply. To infer means to draw a conclusion; to imply, to 
hint or insinuate. The speaker implies; the hearer infers. 

Kind of, sort of. Colloquial when used instead oi rather. 
Avoid these expressions in speeches and themes. 

(Right) I am rather glad Paul was not elected president, [Not 
“kind of.”] 

Learn, teach. To learn is to acquire knowledge or skill. To teach 
h to give instruction. 
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Leave, let. To leave means to allow to remain or to depart from. 
To let means to permiL 

(Right) your the hall. 

We shall leave you for an hour. 

Let him have the book. 

Let him be. 

Likely, liable, apt. Likely indicates probability. Liable ex- 
presses obligation or the possibility of evil. Apt means having a 
habitual tendency or quick to learn. 

(Right) You are liable to be hurt on that picket fence. 

Terry is an apt pupil and is likely to succeed as a salesman. 

Lot of people, lots of automobiles. Colloquial. 

Lovely. Colloquial in lovely timCy lovely dinner. Select a more 
accurate word. 

Mad. Colloquial or playful for angry. In standard English 
mad means crazy- 

Majority, plurality. If A, B, and C are candidates in an 
election at which 500 votes are cast, to have a majority A must 
have at least 251 votes. To have a plurality he must have more 
votes than are cast for either B or C. If there are 200 votes 
for A, 180 for B, and 120 for C, A has a plurality. 

Maimers, morals. Manners respect the minor forms of acting 
with others and toward others; morals include the important 
duties of life. Good manners make us good companions; good 
morals make us good members of society. 

Mathematics. Usually a singular noun. 

Mighty. Colloquial for very: 'T'm mighty glad to see you.” 
If in conversation you use mighty in this sense, do not overwork 
the word. 

Most. Colloquial or provincial for almost. 

(Right) We have almost completed the study of emphasis. 

Movies. Colloquial for motion pictures. 

None. Either singular or plural. 

(Right) None are to blame for the misunderstanding. 

None of the pupils prepared. 
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Off of. Illiterate for from or off. 

(Right) I ^oit the knife /row Jack. [Not “off of” or “off.”] 

I iooA the brush 0/ the table. [Not “off of.”] 

Oral, verbal. Verbal means in words; oral, in spoken words. 

Over with. Colloquial for over. Say '*Xhe party is over.” 

Party, person. Party, except in legal language, means body 
of people: “dinner party,” “Democratic party,” “foraging 
party.” Its use to mta.n person is slang. 

Patroni2e. Colloquial for trade with. A patron helps, defends, 
protects, or supports. 

(Right) We trade with the oldest firm in town. 

Practical, practicable. Practical is the opposite of theoretical. 
Practicable means workable. 

(Right) He is a practical mechanic. 

The scheme is delightful but not practicable. 

Principal, principle. Use a in the adjective and in the name 
of the head of a school. 

(Right) The principal of our school is a man of principle. 

Prosecute, persecute. 

(Right) The dishonest cashier was dismissed and prosecuted. 

The early Christians were persecuted. 

Proven. Has enemies. It is better to use proved. 

Quick. Correct as adverb. 

(Right) Come quick. 

Quite. Precisely used, quite means (i) wholly or (2) really, 
truly, positively: “quite correct,” “quite alone,” “quite a scan- 
dal,” “quite a large party.” Loosely or colloquially used, the 
word means very or rather: “quite sick,” “quite tired.” 

Quite a few, quite a good deal, quite a little. Colloquial. 

Quite some. Slang. 

Real. Loose and uncultivated for very or really. 

Receipt. Corvect iov recipe: “the receipt for corn bread.” 

Reckon. Means to compute or calculate. Colloquial in the 
of think, suppose. 
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Recollect, remember. Recollect usually suggests a conscious 
effort to recall. Remember implies only that the impression 
remains. 

(Right) 1 remember the speaker’s main idea but canH recollect his 
exact words. 

Refer back. Back is superfluous. 

(Right) Mr. Jameson referred to a discussion we held last week. 
[Not ‘‘referred back.”] 

Respectfully, respectively. Respectfully means with respect: 
‘“'Yours respectfully.” Respectively means each to each in order, 

(Right) Columbus and Boston are the capitals respectively of Ohio 
and Massachusetts. 

Right away. Colloquial for at once. 

Same, Crude and stilted when used instead of a personal 
pronoun. 

(Right) Your letter came today, and I shall reply briefly to it. 
[Not “the same.”] 

Seldom ever. Illiterate. Say very seldom or hardly ever, 

(Right) hardly ever o&T?. to help her mother. [Not “sel- 

dom ever.”] 

Show. Colloquial for 
Show up. Colloquial ior arrive. 

Slow. Correct as adverb. 

(Right) Drive slow. 

So. Vague and weak when used to modify an adjective. 
(Right) The view is beautiful. [Not “so beautiful”] 

Some. Colloquial for somewhat, . 

(Formal English) Mr. Cramer is somewhat better today. 

State, say. State means set down in detail. 

Stop, Colloquial for stay. 

(Formal English) In New York we stayed at the Commodore, 
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Sure, Slang for 

That. Colloquial or provincial as an adverb; 'T didn’t in- 
tend to go that far.” 

Thing. When possible, choose a more specific word. 

Truth, veracity. Truth belongs to the thing; veracity, to the 
person. 

(Right) Because of the veracity of the narrator no one questioned 
the truth of the story. 

Unique. Means the only one of its kind and cannot be 

qualified. 

(Right) The carving on this chair is unique, [Not ‘‘most 
unique.”] 

United States. Should be preceded by the, 

(Right) We live in the United States, 

Very. This word should be given a vacation. It is called 
upon for too much service by most young writers and speakers. 
When overworked, very, instead of strengthening a statement, 
weakens it. 

Ways. Provincial or colloquial for way, 

(Right) Go a little way down stream. 

You all. Colloquial in the South for the ^Iwcdlyou, 


Practice 67 

Select the correct or preferred word in each of the following 
sentences. Justify each choice. 

1. my absence from school during the first two weeks all my 

subjects seem hard. (Because of, Due to) 

2. Meriden was we went on Monday, (all the farther, as 

far, as) . 

3. That our pupils are loyal to the school is shown by the large- — — 
of them at the baseball games, (amount, number) 

4. Oscar jumped — — the lake to rescue his little brother, (in, into) 

5. Harold me to write the ballad stanza, (learned, taught) 

6. My father “ me go on the fishing trip, (left, let) 

7. Warren’s parents him do as he pleased, (left, let) 
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8. Mother, I go to the baseball game? (can, may) 

9. My aunt didn’t wish to be bothered with me and had me — — - 
away to an orphan asylum, (brought, taken) 

10. the mail from the village immediately. (Bring, Fetch) 

11. I am this report to the office for Miss Lockwood, (bring- 

ing, taking) 

12. Nausicaa promised to Odysseus to the village, (bring, 

take) 

13. I shall endeavor to prove that in two periods a week an instruc- 
tor could a girl how to make many of her own clothes. 

(learn, teach) 

14. Dr. Whalen says that Bert is better, (some, somewhat) 

15. I regret that I cannot — — your invitation for May 6. (ac- 
cept, except) 

" i6. The sign on the factory read: Positively no . (admission, 

admittance) 

17.1 remained under the apple tree for time, (a long, quite 

some) 

18. Last summer Henry and I went swimming every day. 

(almost, most) 

19. If the law against selling fireworks were strictly enforced, 

lives would be lost every Fourth of July, (fewer, less) 

20. The suit you received by mistake was made for another . 

(party, person) 

2 1 . William is to succeed, (liable, likely) 

22. What will be the — — of the new tariff law? (affect, effect) 

23. — — was one cause of the rapid growth of our population during 
the decade 1 900-1 9 10. (Emigration, Immigration) 

24. The applicant for Mr. Wilson’s job has an excellent for 

honesty, (character, reputation) 

25. Every year a certain — — of enlisted men are sent to West 
Point, (amount, number) 

26. — - — interruptions make — — work impossible. (Continual^ 
Continuous) (continual, continuous) 

27. Stanton’s address was a highly performance, if the news- 
paper reports are . (credible, creditable) 

28. The reports of the — — combat made the king grow pale. 

. (deadly, deathly) 

29. I shall explain how a thermometer is made. (First, 

Firstly) 

30. For your vacation select a — spot; eat food; and be- 
come . (healthful, healthy, wholesome) 
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31. The — — machinist hit upon a device for reducing the 

friction, (practicable, practical) 

32. John, James, and Harry were elected president, secretar)^, 

and treasurer, (respectfully, respectively) 

33. You — — always choose outdoor books for leisure reading, 
(almost, most, mostly) 

34. The modifiers of the subject do not the number of the verb. 

(affect, effect) 

35. Although the doctor them well, he was embarrassed by his 

inability to their names. (recollected, remembered) 

(recollect, remember) 

36. The applauded the pitcher, (atidience, spectators) 

37. Two of the party went to Oxford, but the spent the day 

in the House of Parliament, (balance, rest) 

38. For president John received 30 votes; Marion, 18; and Jaxon, 

I o. John had a of 2 and a of 1 2. (majority, plurality) 

39. Wilfred’s many — ~ sap his energ>^ and prevent his rapid ad- 
vancement in his . (avocations, vocations) (avocation, 

vocation) 

40. The town refused to admit* to their meetings the for 

the railroad, (council, counsel) 

Practice 68 

Indicate the standing (vulgarism, slang, provincialism, colloqui- 
alism, formal English) of each of the following expressions. Consult 
an unabridged dictionary and George P. Krapp’s A Comprehenswe 
Guide to Good English. 

aboveboard call-down hit-and-miss 

all in disremember namby-pamby 

anyplace enthuse pep 

auto exam phone 

back out gabble square deal 

bawl out gadget swell party 

bleachers gent to suspicion 

brainy man grouch victuals 


by hook or crook 
deliver the goods 
get away with it 
kind of sorry 
lots of people 
put one over 
toe the mark 
up against it 

Practice 69 

On what plane does each of the italicized expressions stand? 
Translate colloquial, slang, and vulgar expressions into formal Eng- 
lish. Express the ideas accurately.. 

1. Open the door for it is cold out here. 

2. Albert was real angry when he fell of his horse. 
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3. It is kind of funny that we couldn’t find Jerry anyplace, 

4. I am mighty glad he has a job ushering for the movies, 

5. A lot of people patronize the new grocer. 

6. He we started j/ow;. 

7. We made their star pitcher look like thirty cents, 

8. I claim that Middleford is all the farther we can go today* 

Judging People by Their Conversation 

195. People judge us partly by the words we use. 

Practice 70 

What does each of the following snatches of conversation reveal 
about the speaker? In each case what clues help you to draw a 
conclusion? 

1. Treed, by gosh! You saved that fool dog’s life. The hon’d 
have killed him shore. Wal, the pack will be here pronto, an’ ail 
we’ve got to do is go over an’ tie her up. But it was a close 
shave for Don. — Zane Grey 

2. Yes, Peggy and I just got back from New York. Oh, we had 
the most marvelous time! Yesterday we saw a grand movie and 
went shopping. Peggy bought the cutest hat, and I found the 
darlingest blue sports dress — you’ll love it! 

3. My dear Gopperfield, a man who labors under the pressure of 
pecuniary embarrassments is, with the generality of people, at a 
disadvantage. That disadvantage is not diminished when that 
pressure necessitates the drawing of stipendiary emoluments be- 
fore these emoluments are strictly due and payable. — Charles 
Dickens 

Finding Distinctions in Meaning 

196 . Learn to differentiate between words frequently con- 
fused, especially words which look and sound alike. Much 
of the humor of Sheridan’s The Rivals depends upon Mrs. Mala- 
prop’s confusing words that look or sound alike. She liked big 
words but regularly used the wrong one. An alligator^ when 
Mrs. Malaprop spoke, became an allegory; obliterate was twisted 
into illiterate and loquacity into locality. From her name is de- 
rived the word malapropismy which means a grotesque error 
in the use of words. 



197 . The denotation of a word is the dictionary definition; 
the connotation is what the word suggests because of the way 
it has been used. Do you know why many people long to be 
famous, but very few desire to be notorious? Since both words 
mean renowned or celebrated^ the difference between the two may 
puzzle you. What sort of person is each word used to describe? 
We say ^famous writer, a famous scientist, z, famous statesman, a 
notorious thief, a notorious gambler, a notorious criminal. The 
difference is now obvious. Because the word notorious is com- 
monly applied to persons who have become known for dis- 
creditable acts, it has acquired an unpleasant significance. 
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High school juniors and seniors don’t make such obvious and 
foolish mistakes. There are, however, words that cause many 
people trouble. Although alternative and choice, for example, 
have somewhat the same meaning, there is a significant differ- 
ence between the two. An alternative offers two courses or ob- 
jects, one of which must be selected. In making a choice, on the 
other hand, an opportunity is given to select without compulsion 
one of two or more. 

Practice 71 

Make clear the differences in meaning. Consult an unabridged 
dictionary and a book of synonyms for example, George Grabb’s 
English Synonymes or J. G. Fernald’s English Synonyms and Antonyms, 
Use each word in a good sentence. 

1. ability, capacity 13. distinct, distinctive 

2. adverse, averse 14. enunciation, pronunciation 

3. advise, advice, claim, say, 15. formally, formerly 

state, maintain 16. habit, custom 

4. allusion, illusion 17. last, latest, preceding 

5. angle, angel ^ 18. later, latter 

6. apparent, evident 19. learning, intelligence, wis- 

7. assent, ascent dom 

8. compare, contrast 20. loose, lose 

9. conscience, consciousness 21. personal, personnel 

10. deceased, diseased 22. prevision, provision 

11. deprecate, depreciate 23. purpose, propose 

12. disinterested, uninterested 24. single, sole, unique 


Connotation of Words 
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This particular implication conveyed by a word — its per- 
sonality, we might almost say — is known as connotation. 

Some words — mother^ home, sportsman^ comfort^ fidelity — have 
pleasant connotations. Others — knave^ cheat, awkward, coward- 
ice, for example — suggest unpleasant associations. 

Practice 72 

Which of the following words have pleasant connotations? Which 
do not? Why? 

father child snicker jeer 

country church tyranny sincerity 

revenge distinguished loneliness mob 

dictator liberty cheapskate disloyalty 

boast sloverily democracy peace 

198. Extend your vocabulary by examining new words you 
meet in your reading and by studying synon 5 Tns. 

Practice 73 

From the list of words under each sentence, choose the word 
that means the same or almost the same as the italicized word; 

1 . Most slang expressions are ephemeraL 

vivid, short-lived, meaningless, amusing, objectionable 

2. Jenkins was a penurious old man. 
miserly, wealthy, feeble, cheerful, generous 

3. Suddenly the murderer shrieked, “Villains! Dissemble no more!” 
torture, stare, beat, pretend, jeer 

4. Miss Dartle felt no compunction over her treatment of Emily, 
pleasure, alarm, grief, uncertainty, self-reproach 

5. As the gypsy left, she cast a malevolent look at the child, 
curious, kindly, spiteful, frightened, amused 

6 . For Uriah Keep, David felt strong repugnance, 
pity, affection, distaste, curiosity, respect 

7. To many people the village doctor gave gratuitous advice, 
wise, foolish, kind, free, solemn 

B. To propitiate the gods the witch doctor brewed a magic potion, 
appease, repay, summon, frighten, drive away 

9. After much cogitation Silas said he had a plan. 

reflection, conversation, hesitation, excitement, indecision 
10. In the hills beyond the city Radcliffe lived in indigence, 
peace, wealth, poverty, seclusion, bitterness 
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How to Prepare a Manuscript 

199. Letters and reports, like people, are judged somewhat 
by their appearance. It isn’t courteous or fair to expect anyone 
to decipher a slovenly or illegible letter or report. When 
tempted to hand in an untidy or almost illegible report, ask 
yourself, “Have I a right to expect my teacher to spend on my 
theme twice as much time as is needed for marking a legible 
theme of the same length?” Then rewrite the report. Perhaps 
your teacher will help you to establish the habit of writing 
legibly by requiring you to recopy a composition if it is hard to 
read. 


When you write a report, follow these guides: 

200. Use black or blue-black ink and white paper 84 by 1 1 

inches in size. 

201. Leave a margin of one inch at the left. Keep the 
margin even. At the end of the Kne avoid crowding words, 
and by an occasional use of the hyphen avoid a long gap 
at the end of a paragraph. 

202. Indent the first line of each paragraph about an inch, 

203. At the end of a line divide a word only between syllables. 
Place the hyphen at the end of the line. Avoid unnecessary 
division of words. 

204. Center the title on the line and capitalize the first 
word and all other words except articles, short prepositions, 
and short conjunctions. Use no punctuation mark after the 
title unless an interrogation point or an exclamation point is 

needed. 

205. Leave a blank line or space between the title and the 
composition. • . 

206. Follow your teacher’s instructions concerning 
date, class, and folding. Perhaps your teacher will ask you to 
hand in compositions unfolded and to write your name, 
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English class, and the date close to the top of the sheet of 
paper. Leave a space between this heading and the title. 

207. If you use more than one sheet of paper, number the 
pages in the upper right corner. 

208. After planning, writing, and revising your composi- 
tion, copy it neatly without blots, untidy erasures, or canceled 
or inserted words. To correct a slight error use ink eradicator 
or erase neatly with a knife or clean ink eraser and write in the 
correct word or letters. 

209. On a test cancel words by drawing a line through them 

or erasing. Insert words by using a caret and writing the words 
above the line; as, , _ 

Counctfi vuxrvxjs 

Manuscript for Publication 

210. Typewrite on one side of the sheet manuscripts sub- 
mitted for publication. Double space between lines. Use 

white bond paper of standard business-letter size (8i by ii 
inches). v -j / 

211. In the upper left corner of the first page type your name 
and address. 

212. About two inches from the top of the first page center 
the title typed in capital letters. 

213. In the upper right corner number each page. 

214. Never roll a manuscript. Fold the upper third down 

and lower third up and enclose in a large envelope (a by 0^ 
inches). ^ ^2 

215. Enclose sufficient postage for the return of the manu- 
script. 

216. Keep a carbon copy or your pen-written original. 
Manuscnpts are sometimes lost. 

Division of Words 

217. The division ofwords at the ends oflines is undesirable, 

but often unavoidable. A syllable, a part of a word that can 
be pronounced separately, always contains a vowel. 
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218. Never divide a word of one syllable: hoped, schemed, 

swarmed^ taught^ strength, 

219. Avoid any division like e-vent and feather-y, in which 
only one letter either precedes or follows the hyphen. Avoid, 
if possible, the separation of two letters from the rest of the 

word. 

220. Do not divide such short words as wornen,. water,, braveT 

and often, ’ 

221. As a rule, divide between the suffix or the prefix and 
the rest of word: super-natural^ trans--gr ess ^ inter-state^ business-like, 

222. Divide between the parts of a compound word : school- 
master^ master-piece, 

223. Usually divide between doubled consonants: professor, 

cab-bage, vil-lage. 

Exception. In words like fall-ing, toss-ing, and pass-able, 
follow rule 221 by dividing between the suffix and the letter 

preceding it. 

224. Separate two consonants standing between vowels if 
the pronunciation permits: mus-tache, moun-tain, nur-ture, pos- 

ture, 

225. When the two letters — for example, sh^ th, ng, gn, gh, 
ph^ sCy ck have one sound, do not divide them: ele-phanty 
assign-menty Cath-olicy noth-ing, 

226. When, after pronouncing a word, you are in doubt 
about the syllabication, consult the dictionary. 

Practice 74 

Which of these words are not divided at the ends of lines? Show 
how the other words may be divided. 

Examples 

1. dipped 

2. con-junction or conjunc-tion 

3. thought-less 

4. mel-ancholy or melan-choly 

achieve calling 

against cashier 

antecedent . cleanness 
boat ■ ... committee 

brought compartment 


consignment 

diaphragm 

enormous 

enterprise 

equipping 


even 

fallible 

given 

gondola 

helped 
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invention 

many 

million 

obey 


possible 

principle 

rubber 

singing 


ommion 

only 

opinion 

photograph 


strongest 

structure 

transferred 

which 


Legibility 

227. Leave a space between words and a double space be- 
tween sentences. 

228. Join the letters of a word. 

229. Keep your slant fairly uniform. 

230. Don’t let the loop off, q, z, b, k, I, or k extend so 

far as to cut a word in the line above or below. 

231. Dot i and j above the letters and cross t with a short, 
straight line. Make t a stroke, not a loop. 

232. Form all letters. Distinguish clearly a and o; u and w; 
h and k; e and i; r and s; u and rr; u and n; b and 1. 

233. Always open a, o, e and the loops of 1, h, k, b, and f. 

234. Close the tops of a, o, g, and q. 


Mot Enough Space between Words and Lines 
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Many Letters Mot Formed 

tjfi/ j/>M> f.^^-*\J~ ys^jju. cL-y^ 

yUX/u/j’ pXuJL, Mr- ^rJxi^ /Ur4y<.y(A <!-j--^Vi.<ltJl /YrK. ‘ 
^ //vr- 


Better 


''Ci^“»'— ^ ~JOLA.y)nnJ 


Practice 75 

1. Which of the following specimens are hard to read? Why? 
Point out ail violations of rules 227-234. 

2. Explain briefly and clearly something of interest that you 
learned yesterday in history, Latin, physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
or another subject. After writing the explanation, examine your 
penmanship to see whether it is easy to read. Then copy the com- 
position, applying carefully the eight legibility rules and rules 200- 
208. Hand in both copies. 

3. Practice forming the letters mentioned in the section on 
legibility. 

I 


Ur^~tdiy i^yx 0'^ Y 

^v7U/c£»c 
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^ /?7t>a.^n^ yOnu ^ 

/^/y^aiAa/ jL>Ay^^^u^A^ 

^JIaIA^ Se^ '"’’^^JL^tA^/ ^AAXAtyT^AjCL^^ J^0 








,<.,,<t.c^ ^ 


ST iji, -to !„, 

1; w/^Tws. Jiv'tL u^ 
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Capitalization 

Diagnostic Test i i — Capitalization 

Copy the following sentences. Capitalize them correctly. If you 
omit a needed capital or insert a capital that is not needed, the sen- 
tence is wrong. (Number of correct sentences = Score) 

I. Father and i visited the observatory at the top of the empire 
state building on thirty-fourth street and fifth avenue, new york. 

2.1 attended a meeting of the resolutions committee presided over 
by senator glass of Virginia. 

3. Before entering thomas Jefferson high school last fall, Charles 
attended a high school in st. iouis. 

4. The state of Washington is bounded on the south by Oregon and 
on the west by the pacific ocean. 

5. A committee of the house of representatives was ready to report 
on the work of the league of nations and the world court. 

6. The democratic platform aroused the enthusiasm of the south by 
demanding the “reannexation of texas,” and strongly appealed 
to the north by calling for the “reoccupation of Oregon.’’ 

7. Texas claimed the rio grande as her western line, while mexico 
declared it was the nueces river. 

8. As soon as this news reached Washington, president polk sent his 
famous message to congress, declaring, “mexico has invaded our 
territory and shed american blood on american soil.” 

9. The president and judge wilson spent labor day at the biltmore 
hotel. 

10. Margaret said, “while riding west this summer on the union 
pacific railroad, i read my memories of eighty years by chauncey 
m, depew.” 

235. Capitalize proper nouns, proper adjectives, and their 
abbreviations: Richard E. Byrd, Joan of Arc, Italian. 

The names of school subjects except languages are common 

nouns. ' . ■ 

geometry, economics, history, chemistry, biology, mathematics 

Proper nouns include: 

a. Names of political parties, religious sects, nations, and 
races: 
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Democrate, Liberals, RepubKcans, Christian, Protestant, Church 
of England, Baptist, Jew, Christian Science, Catholic Hun 
ganan, Indians ’ 

b. Historical events, periods, and documents: 

W^hin^on’s Farrell Address, Middle Ages, Commonwealth, 
RevoluUonary War, Battle of Verdun, Peace of Paris Firs 
Amendment to the Constitution ’ 

c. Days of the week, months of the year, and hoHdays (but 

not names of seasons) : 

Sunday, Sa turda^y, January, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Wash- 
ington s Birthday, summer, spring, winter, autumn, fall, mid- 
summer, midwinter * 

d. Geographical names and names of buildings: 

Mississippi River Pacific Ocean, Rocky Mountains, Old World 
North Pok Western Hemisphere, Jupiter, Central Park, Fifth 
Avenue, Thirty-fourth Street, White House, Michigan Boule- 
yard. Empire State Building, Hotel Statler, Lancaster County, 
Jumata Township, Seventh Ward, Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict, Swiss Republic, Holy Land. {Missouri river, Prospect park, 
and Green mountains are also correct.) ^ ^ 

Do not capitalize words like state and city when not used as 
individual names or parts of such names: republic of Brazil 
aty of Chicago, state of Iowa. In the Gulf of Mexico, Gulf is capi- 

T is not the name 

In the city of San Francisco, the name is San Francisco 

e. The words Mrth, South, East, Northwest when they name 
particular parts of the country. 

He sailed south from New York to Cuba. 

We motored through the South and the West. 

f. Titles of organizations and institutions: 

Lea^e of N^^ons, Epworth League, Harvard Club, Eastern 

Distnct High School, Union Pacific Railroad, American Book 

Company, Umversity of Wisconsin, First Baptist Church 

High school, college, university, society, club, company, and hotel 
"uch rmes° ^ ^ ^“^ividual names or parts of 
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the high school in Des Moines, the company, the club, the associa- 
tion, the hotel, a college in Pennsylvania 

Names of governmental bodies and departments: 
Congress, Senate, House of Representatives, Parliament, House of 

Lords, Health Department, Newport Town Council, Educa- 
tion Department, Seventy-fifth Congress, Supreme Court 

Note that in capitalizing a compound word the second word 
is capitalized only if it is a noun or a proper adjective. 

Thirty-fifth Street, The Back-Tard ^oo, pan-American 

Do not capitalize inexact or incomplete names, 
state legislature, the board, the council, the department 

h. Titles before proper names, titles of the highest govern- 
mental officers used without the proper names, and abbrevia- 
tions for academic degrees: 

The President, Postmaster General Farley, Rear Admiral Willard, 
Major General Brown, King George VI, the King, James Daw- 
son, Ph.D., LL.D. 

The President and the Secretary of State welcomed the King and 
Queen. 

Among those present were a general, a doctor, and Professor 
Johnson. 

Capitalize uncle, aunt, cousin, and grandmother before proper 
names. 

In Buffalo, Father, Mother, and I visited Aunt Margaret and 
Uncle Fred. 

Mother, Father, Dad, Grandfather, and similar titles without 
names may be capitalized or begun with small letters. 

Have you told Mother and Father the news? 

Have you told mother and father the news? 

When a pronoun precedes mother, father, dad, or grandfather, 
no capital is used. 

My mother and father were born in Sweden. 
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236. Capitalize the fet word of (1) a complete sentencej 
(2) a quoted sentence, (3) a sentence embodied in another 
sentence, or (4) a line of poetry. 

A police commissioner of New York City said, ‘'Don’t run across 
streets through heavy traffic. The busiest man I know wastes 
thirty minutes a day; why risk your life to save five seconds 
crossing a street?” 

The question is, Who will be elected? 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not: 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

' — Percy Bysshe Shelley 

237. In titles of books, articles, and compositions, capi- 
talize the first word and all others except articles, short prep- 
ositions, and short conjunctions. 

Have you read The Light That Failed^ From the Bottom Upy or The 
Lure of the Labrador Wild? 

238. Capitalize nouns clearly personified. 

With Milton, Nature was not his first love. 

239. Capitalize names of the Deity and names for the Bible 
and divisions of the Bible: the Almighty, the Scriptures, the Bible, 
the Pentateuch, PauVs Epistles, Old Testament, Psalms, A pronoun 
referring to the Supreme Being is capitalized only if the refer- 
ence otherwise might not be clear. 

240. In the salutation of a friendly letter capitalize the 
first word and all nouns; in the complimentary close capi- 
talize the first word only. 

Dear old Dad, 

Sincerely yours, 

241. Capitalize the pronoun I and the interjection O. 

242. Capitalize the fimt word of each division of a topical 
outline. 

243. Capitalize a word indicating an important division of 
a book or series of books. 

Act I, Vol. IV, Book II, Part VI, No. 7, Chapter VI 
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If the division is a minor one, do not use the capital, 
scene i, article 2, page 69, line 22, section 3, paragraph 5 


Practice 76 

CapitaHze the following for use within sentences. Give a reason 

for each capital inserted. 


1. act 1, scene 2 

2. the age of eiizabeth 

3. alexander the great 

4. astor hotel 

5. the thames river 

6. battle of the marne 

7. bible 

8. Christian 

9. a college in michigan 

10. the declaration of independ« 
ence 

11. decoration day 

12. vol. iv, book ii, chapter v, 
page 16, line 25 

13. english 

14. un-american 

15. hamilton college 

16. first methodist church 

1 7. fifth avenue 

18. seventy-fifth congress 

19. forty-second street 

20. fourth of July 

21. general pershing 

22. police department 

23. gulf of mexico 

24. high school education 


25. a high school in Chicago 

26. the house of representatives 

27. James beatty, a.m., ph.d. 

28. colonel James nubel 

29. labor day 

30. the macmillan company 

31. the middle ages 

32. mississippi river 

33. the boston transcript 

34. the old world 

35. the pope 

36. Presbyterians 

37. a high school in Virginia 

38. prospect park 

39. a trip through the south 

40. queen mary 

41. rear admiral willard 

42. republicans and democrats 

43. Shakespeare’s as you like it 

44. mathematics and Spanish 

45. summer 

46. tenth ward 

47. third congressional district 

48. tuesday 

49. union league club 

50. vice-president garner 




Practice 77 

Capitalize the following. Give the reason in each case. 


Tom Eadie 

I. On July 6, 1905, tom eadie enlisted in the united states navy, 
and after four months’ training in newport served as a seaman on the 
alabama. 2. When president theodore roosevelt sent sixteen ships 
on a world tour, the young sailor had an opportunity to see foreign 
countries. 3. Sailing through the strait of magellan, the ships went 
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first to san francisco, then proceeded to Honolulu, guam, Singapore, 
napies, gibraltar, and the azores. 

4. During his second enlistment eadie was permitted to take 
diving instruction under jake anderson, a strong dane. 5. From the 
first, eadie proved skillful and courageous, and under the command 
of captain hartley of the falcon made some exciting dives. 

6. When the S-^i was sunk near block island, eighteen miles 
south of newport, eadie worked under the direction of captain 
ernest j. king and lieutenant-commander edward e. ellsberg. 7. For 
his courageous diving eadie received a citation signed by president 
cooiidge. 

8. On december 17, 1927, the S-4 sank near province town, and 
eadie was sent to help in the salvage. 9. The day before Christmas 
admiral hughes and the secretary^ of the navy came to provincetown 
to talk over the problem, and it was decided that the efforts to 
salvage the submarine would be continued as far into the winter as 
possible. 10. Before the job was finished, congress voted eadie the 
medal of honor, ii. On february 23 the president of the united 
states presented the medal to him at the white house. 

Mastery Test i i — Capitalization 
Median — 8 


Copy the following sentences. Capitalize them correctly. If you 

omit a needed capital or insert a capital that is not needed, the sen- 
tence is wrong. (Number of correct sentences = Score) 

1. The statue of liberty, the gift of france to america, stands on 
bedloe island in new york bay, 

2. The parliament of england, consisting of the house of commons 
and the house of lords, was established over six hundred years 
ago. 

3. Many graduates of central high school enter Syracuse university 
and other colleges. 

4. Mount desert island off the coast of maine was discovered in the 
fall of 1604 by Champlain, the french explorer. 

5. In 1920 a much-discussed question was, shall the united states 
enter the league of nations? 

6. Francis parkman’s travels in the northwest were preparation for 
writing his fascinating history, the Oregon trait 

7. The board of education of the city of new york maintains 
numerous vocational high schools, which train pupils for various 
trades. 


I 
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8. In September, 1 787, a messenger on horseback took a copy of the 
constitution from Philadelphia to the continental congress in 
new york; 

9, Captain mitchell shouted, “y^^ fellows circle the northern end 
of slater’s ridge and i’ll take the southern end,” 

10. The liberty bell, now in independence hail, Philadelphia, 
cracked when it was rung for the funeral of john marshall, an 
eminent member of the united states supreme court. 


Abbreviations 

244. Abbreviations are in bad taste in a letter, composi- 

tion, or report. Exceptions to this rule are: i.e.; e.g,; viz^; 
AD.; B.c,; C.OM.; T.M.CA.; T.W.C.A.; Sl (Saint) before 
a proper name; Co. in the names of some firms; some titles 
(see rule 247)3 A.M., P.M., and jVb. with numbers expressed 

in figures. 

(Right) Last Saturday afternoon we motored from Clinton 
County, Pennsylvania, to Hornell, New York. 

(Wrong) Last Sat. p.m. we motored from Clinton Co., Pa., to 
HomeU, N. Y. 

245. Use & only in note-taking and the names of some 
jSrms. In the address of a reply to a letter follow the form, 
& Co. or and Company^ which the firm uses in its letterhead. 

(Right) Father is a director and the treasurer of his company. 

(Wrong) Father is a director & the treasurer of his co. 

246. The abbreviation is rare in good writing*. It 
should be used only to avoid needless repetition. 

(Right) The forms ist^ 2d., gd, 41/1^ etc., are not abbreviations. 
[Notice the comma after etc.] 

(Right) Civilization rests on justice, good will, and co-operation. 

(Wrong) Civilization rests on justice, good will, etc. 

247. Abbreviation of titles is usually poor form. Excep- 

tions axe: \ (i) Mr.., Mrs., Messrs., and Dr. when preceding 
names; ( 2 ) FA.i)., Jr., Sr.^ etc., when following 

names. Although the abbreviation of Reverend, and 

is permissible,^^ k better to write the words out. 
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Practice 78 

Rewrite the following, substituting complete words for improper 
abbreviations and contractions; 

1. Prof. Kildair & Dr. Regan will arrive next Tues. on the St. Louis 
Special, a fast train which gets into the 125th St. Station at 
5:45P.m:. 

2. The address of the G. & G. Merriam Company is Springfield 
Mass. This co. publishes dictionaries. 

3. When only four yrs. old, Beethoven had to practice the violin 
five hrs. a day. 

4. The Y.M.G.A. was founded in London, Eng., on June 6, 1844 
by twelve young men. 

5. I have not rec’d the books & stationery ordered on Aug. 16. 

6. Last Sept. Gen. Pearson and Mr. Johnson motored through a 
No. of states including Minn. & Wis. 

7. This A.M. we shall visit the Empire State Bldg, at the corner of 
Fifth Ave. & Thirty-fourth St. 


Writing Numbers 

248. Use figures for dates, street numbers, page numbers, 
and numbers of divisions (parts, chapters, paragraphs sec- 
tions, rules) of a book, and for statistics. 

(Right) You will find our assignment for November 14 on nave 
27 of my notebook. , ® 

(Right) That plane is not due till 4:15 p.m. 

(Right) That plane is not due till four fifteen in the afternoon. 

249. Ordinarily spell out numbers that may be expressed 
mone or two words: sixij-seven, two hundred, three thousand, 
fifteen hundred. Use figures for numbers that require three or 
more words: no; 4,216. 

Washington, New Jersey, is thirteen miles from Easton and has a 
population of about four thousand. 

Syracuse is 290 miles fi-om New York and has a population of 
209,326. 

fo/lir^^^ '^'^“ibers are mentioned in a short space, use figures 
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From July 1 5 to 22, 1 933, Wiley Post made the first solo round-the^ 
world flight, covering an estimated distance of 15,596 miles in 
7 days, 18 hours, 49I minutes. 

250. Figures are used (1) for a number of dollars and cents 
and (2) for a sum in dollars if the number requires three or 
more words. 

My bill was $2.75. 

Our taxes are $287 a year. 

The house will cost four or five thousand dollars. 

The price is sixty cents {or 60 cents). 

251. Avoid beginning a sentence with figures. 

(Right) One hundred thirty dollars is available for the purchase 
of new books. 

(Wrong) Si 30 is available for the purchase of new books. 

Italics 

252. To italicize a word in a manuscript draw a straight 
line under it. 

253. In print the titles of newspapers, magazines, pam- 
phlets, and books, and of plays, poems, and musical com- 
positions of book length are usually italicized. In a letter 
or report they may be enclosed in quotation marks or under- 
scored. If the is the first word of the title of a newspaper or 
magazine, do not capitalize or italicize it. 

During the past month I have read the Mew York Herald Tribune^ 
the Saturday Evening Post^ and The Light That Failed, 

254. Italicize the names of vessels and aircraft. 

The Brownes sailed on the Queen Elizabeth, 

255. Italicize unnaturalized foreign words and expressions. 

Do you prefer an a 4 a-carte or a table d^hSte dinner? 

256. When a word or a letter is spoken of as a word or a 
letter, it is ordinarily italicized. 

Do you ever misspell or a// 

Always distinguish between a and 0 and m and n. 
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Enunciation and Pronunciation 

257. Enimciation is the utterance of elementary sonn^c 

(3f the speech in this country the Ladies’ Home Journal savs 
The average American is lip-kzy. Thousands of us sS 
W<> through our noses, or behind our lins 

or scream or if we do we yell 

enunciron is ex'S^^^^^^^ " the exception; cLr 

Of the importance of pronunciation and enunciation Tni; 

Practice 79 

theh^^Tech^aS^watch persons. Listen to 

speak distinctly? ^ and 

Test — Pronunciation 

3. auxiliary (6g-zIl'ydTl) 

4. inquiry (In-kwir'i; In'kw^Ti) 

0. psychiatrist (si-ki'd-tritst; si'ki-at'rfst) 

6. renaissance (rSn'^-sans'; r6-na's<Sns) 

7. indefatigable (fo'dS-fan-gd-b’l) 

8. naivety (na-ev'tS") 

9. despicable (dgs'pl-kd-b’l) 

10 . inexplicable (in-gks'pll-kd-b’l) 

11. Savonarola (sav^b-nd-rodd; It. sa'vd-na-rd'Ia) 

12. New Orleans (nQ 6r'lS-«Snz) ^ 

13. Buenos Aires (bwS'nos i'ras; bo'ntfe ar'&s) 
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14. Rio de Janeiro (re'o da zhd*na'ro; Pg, re'do m (d^ zMna'ro^) 

15. Roosevelt (ro'ze-velt almost roz'vSit) 

16. Leningrad (len'm-gr^d; lyg'nen-grat) 

17. Les Mis^rables (la me'z^'ra^’br) 

18. Himalaya (hi-ma'ld-yd) 

19. Versailles (ver'sa'y’; Angl. ver-saiz') 

20. Jugoslavia (yoo'g5-sla'vi-d) 

If you have pronounced the twenty words correctly^ you can 
probably pronounce any word you look up in Webster’s Mew 
International Dictionary or another dictionary using the same 
system of diacritical marks. And you can pronounce the words 
in any dictionary by studying the key words printed at the top 
or the bottom of the page. 

258. A vowel is a sound in which the voice is modified, but 
not obstructed, by the mouth and nasal passages. The 
passage for the sound is free. 

259. A consonant sound is produced when the voice or 
breath is obstructed by the teeth, lips, tongue, and soft 
palate. The obstruction may be either a closing of the passage 
or a narrowing, resulting in rubbing or brushing against the 
sides. 

Practice 80 

Which of these represent vowel sounds: 5, b, w, a:, d, 
m, I", r, hy sh^ oi? Produce each sound and justify your answer. 


Vowels 

260. Vowels differ because of movements of the lower jaw, 
lips, and tongue. If the tip of the tongue is active but only 
slightly raised, the vowel is called sl low front; if the tip of the 
tongue is raised higher, the vowel is a mid front; if still higher, 
a high front. When the back of the tongue is raised, the result- 
ing back vowels are likewise low^ mif and high. If neither the 
front nor the back of the tongue is raised, the vowel is 
In the following vowel table the diacritical marks of Webster’s 
Mew International Dictionary are used, and the symbols of the 
International Phonetic Association are placed in parentheses. 



Two ClassiGcations 

stuff of which they are made, 
tlw production of the voiced cor 
the breath sounds. The bma+h , 
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Feont 
V e (ii) eve 

\ ^ (I) m 
\ a (ei) ate 
\ ^(e)end 
\ d (so) care 
Low \ d (se) add 


Mixed 


d (a) ask 
^ (91) urn 


w (ui) pool / 
do (u) foot / ^ 
. d (ou) old / 

« (A) up / 

0 (m) or / 

(0) odd / 
a (ai) arm / Low 


Vowels Occurring Only in Vnmcoaed Syllables 

^ (i> 0), event, obey 
^ M. . (pHnW i„ Me,, 


t (ai) = a jgg^ gy. 
ou (au) =a + do, out, owl 


Triphthongs 


oi{oi) = 6 + i, oil, boy 
« (juO = y + eo, use, dew 


' ' 1 uoc;, UtJVV 

261. In the production of clear vowels both tb. • 
the hps are active. If you sav hb h u ” , ^ 
before a mirror, you will notice Aeie 

and rising from ha to who and tb r ^ from he to ha 

smaU circle. Fc“S the ^o«h ■ f" a 

low sounds the mouth is wide one'^^^J Commonly for 

three quarter, ope™ ^ “undr, half or 

For thl prod«cr„ ;f“f “P”- 

5 W, 0 , 0 , and d the lips are rounded. 

Practice 8i 

a word. sSThe prSdJgS. diphthong sound alone and in 
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h, A, and Your fingers will remember this classification 
for you. Place the thumb and fingers upon the throat just 
above the collar. Then test the consonant sounds. 

Practice 82 

1 . Produce the voiced consonants. 

2. Produce the breath consonants. 

263. Consonants are classified also according to the place of 
articulation — the point at which the lips, tongue, teeth, and 
soft palate obstruct the voice or breath. 

Lip sounds — p, b,m,w 

Lips-teeth — f, v 

Tongue-front-palate — t, d, n, s, z, I, r 

Tongue-mid-palate — sh, zh,y 

Tongue-back-palate — k, g,ng 

The International Phonetic Association symbol for a con- 
sonant is usually the letter. The exceptions are: th ( 0 ), thin; 
ih (S), then; sh ($), ship; zh ( 3 ), azure; y (j),yet; ng (g), long. 

Practice 83 

Practice the vowel and the consonant sounds alone and in words 
until you know them. Then pronounce again the twenty marked 
words in the test at the beginning of the chapter. 


How to Correct Mistakes 

264. To improve your enunciation and pronunciation, 
practice until the correct sound or pronunciation is a firmly 
fixed habit. You have mastered a sound or word if you utter 
it correctly when your attention is on what you say, not how 
you say it. 

Consonant Errors 

265. Wh = h ■+ w. Don’t omit the h. Pronounce why, 
when, where, and which as if they were spelled hwy, hwen, hwere, 
hwich. 
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Distinction Exercise 

wail 
■ witch 

— wittier 

— weather 
weal 


whale — 
which — 
Whittier 
whether 
wheel — 


wnat — watt 
white — wight 
where — wear 
why — y 
while — wile 


Practice Sentences 

1. We wonder whether whales are whimsic 

2. Why does Walter whistle while he waits? 

3. What whim led White to whistle near tl 
might whirl or wheel? 

266. N is carelessly substituted for ng 
teaming English change ng (5) to n^ 
1 he ^ or jt is an explosion of voice or bre 
complete. In a word like sing stop the t 
the tongue. 

Distinction Exercise 

finger — singer 
longer — longing 
stronger — stringing 
bank — bang 
English — clangor 


jumping — jump in 
running — run in 
coughing — coffin 
banquet — banging 
linger — ringer 

Practice Sentences 

ie as the rearing, plunging horse dashed by, 
^ho was still clinging to the reins. ' 
d clanging of bells the boy kept chnging to 
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268. The sound of s is sometimos hissed. If the tongue is 
kept back so that the tip does not touch the teeth, it is im- 
possible to hiss the sound. 

Practice Sentence 

Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, 

With stoutest wrists and loudest boasts, 

He thrusts his fists against the posts, 

And still insists he sees the ghosts. 

269. Avoid interchanging voice and breath consonants. T 
and d are made by the same action of the articulatory organs. 
They differ only in the stuff of which they are made: t, breath; 

voice. Place the thumb and finger on the throat just 
above the collar (the Adam’s apple, voice box, or larynx). 
Pronounce the breath sounds and sh, and the voice sounds 

V, and zh- Notice the vibration when the voice sounds are 
produced. Most frequently the breath sound is substituted for 
the voice sound, but occasionally the opposite mistake is heard. 
Practice the voice sounds d, b, v, z, g,j, th, and zh. 

In each of the following words is the breath sound or the voice 
sound correct? 

t-d — little, partner k-g — recognize 

p-b — potatoes, principal ch-j — pillage, college 

/-jy — revive, relative th- ik — with, thither 

S-Z persist, because sh-zh — version, adhesion 

Distinctmi Exercise 

half — have pitching — pigeon 

sown — zone match — Madge 

assure — azure census — senses 

ceases — seizes thistle — this 

mouth — mouths etching — edging 



Practice Sentemes 

T. Because our ninety friends and relatives in the village have re- 
vived their courage, they will resist the Zulus. 

■2. : Peg’s pug dog dug for bones by the dock. 

3. He gazed and gazed at the buildings of the college ablaze with 

;,::\.light. 
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Vowel Ettois 

270. An error results from letting the point of the fenm, 
ghde to the front palate and produce an extra sound at the 
end of words like saw, i^, and fehow . To prevent tW« 

parasitic r, hold the tongue jSrm — that is keen thf^ f a 

tehmd the lower teeth on the vowel sound. Usf a 
for this correction. mirror 

Distinction Exercise 

yellow — yeller comma — comer 

fellow — feller saw I — sore eye 
awe — ore raw — roar 

law — lore draw — drawer 

saw — sore flaw — floor 

Practice Sentences 

I' Thir/n ^ Pilfow near the window. 

r D? T u * ^ composition. 

3. In Utica, Martha and Anna read the extra saw th^ 

drama, and drank sarsaparilla and vanilla sodL society 

tfo^ugJth^moutL 

Practice Sentences 

'■ rf^wde" •>*' >>“» *e p„„„d 

*■“ “”1 do™ 

3- How do you know that W, mound. Bind sound are noum? 

Accent 

g . he Webster dictionaries indicate the heavv stress of 

sttSTrfrsem* d’' <2 the Ughter 

stress of a secondary accent by (') -for example, 
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= kon'tra-dik'shMn. The Funk and Wagnalls dictionaries 
use two parallel marks for the secondary accent ("). 

The following lists of words are often mispronounced because 
the wrong syllable is accented. Pronounce each one several 
times and use it correctly in a sentence. Have your teacher and 
your classmates listen for errors. 

Shifting Accent 

Very often when you encounter a word like convict, you ran 
tell only by the context where the accent should be placed. 
Ordinarily if such a word is used as a noun or an adjective, 
the accent falls on the first syllable; if it is used as a verb, the 
accent falls on the second syllable. 

Example 

Jean Valjean was a covfvict [Con'vict is a noun.] 

Devil's Island is a notorious covf vict camp. [Con'vict is an adjective.] 
You cannot comicV a person without hearing the evidence against him. 
[Convict' is a verb.] 


Noun or 
Adjective 

Verb 

Noun or 
Adjective 

Verb 

ab'sent 

absent'* 

ex'tract 

extract' 

ab'stract 

abstract' 

fer'ment 

ferment' 

at'tribute 

attrib'ute 

fre'quent 

frequent' 

com'press 

compress' 

iin'print 

imprint' 

con'duct 

conduct' 

in'crease 

increase' 

con'fiict 

conflict' 

in'sert 

insert' 

con'sole 

console' 

in'sult 

insult' 

con'sort 

consort' 

ob'ject 

object' 

con'test 

contest' 

pre'fix 

prefix' 

con'trast 

contrast' 

pro'duce 

produce' 

con'vert 

convert' 

prog'ress 

progress' 

con^vict 

convict' 

pro'test 

* protest' 

. con'^voy 

convoy' 

reb'el 

rebel' 

di'gest. 

digest' 

rec'ord 

record' 

dis'course 

discourse' 

sub'ject 

subject' 

en'trance 

entrance' 

tor'ment 

torment' 

es'cort, ■ 

escort' ' 

trans'fer 

transfer' 

es^say 

essay' 

trans'port 

transport' 


There are, of course, many exceptions, such as capture^ con- 
sents(kfea^ 



enunciation and pronunciation 


Practice Sentences 

. TWs digest of magazine articles extracts and compresses the 
subject matter of each article. ^ 

■ abstract terms torment him and that their oh 

produce conflict and impede progress 

' soch conduct be 

At the entrance to the harbor the convoy was met by a fleet of 
transport boats and escorted to the pier. ^ ‘ ^ 

^ter I had conversed with him, I could not attribute his con 
duct merely to a contrast in point of view 


abject 

absolute 

admirable 

adversary 

affluence 

alias 

antiquated 

applicable 

autopsy 

bayonet 

brigand 

casualty 

cemetery 

cerebrum 

champion 

chastisement 


address (v.) 

albumen 

ancestral 

aspirant (n.) 

autumnal 

calliope 

Carnegie 

coincidence 

condolence 

coquette 

discharge 


Accent the First Syllable 


combatant 

comparable 

compromise 

contrary 

desultory 

devastate 

dirigible 

disputant 

elevated 

equipage 

equitable 

formidable 

gelatin 

Genoa 

genuine 

gondola 


guardian 

hospitable 

impious 

impotent 

industry 

infamous 

influence 

integral 

interesting 

intricate 

inventory 

Iowa 

lamentable 

legislature 

maintenance 

memorable 


Accent the Second Syllable 


distribute 

eject 

entice 

estate 

excess 

exponent 

financial 

grimace 

horizon 

hyperbole 

idea 


incomparable 

incongruous 

inevitable 

inexorable 

inhospitable 

inimical 

irreparable 

irrevocable 

municipal 

museum 

narrator 


mischievous 

orchestra 

paraffin 

positively 

precedent (n.) 

preferable 

prevalent 

reputable 

requisite 

respite 

syringe 

theater 

traverse 

trespass 

vehement 

vehicle 


opponent 

precedence 

relapse 

remonstrate 

robust 

scenario 

superfluous 

telegraphy 

umbrella 

unanimous 

;;usurp 
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Practice Sentences 

1. The brigand steered the gondola past an interesting section of 
Genoa comparable to nothing I could recall having seen before. 

2. By his infamous action the impious combatant almost overthrew 

the champion. 

3. A deluge forced him to take refuge in an antiquated ancestral 
home without heeding the trespass notice of its inhospitable 
owners. 

4. Our opponents are doing irreparable damage to reputable finan- 
cial companies and to industry in general. 

5. With a grimace he scanned the horizon, calling in impotent rage 
for some equipage by which to traverse the desert. 

Practice 84 

Write three or more sentences like the preceding, in each of 
which a number of the words on the accent lists are used. In 
exchange papers in groups and read each other’s sentences. 


Unstressed Syllables 

273. In good speech and reading an unstressed first syllable 
is subordinated to the accented syllable or syllables in the 
same word. But to omit entirely the unstressed syllable is an 
indication of slovenly speech. Examples of this careless error 
are d’gree for degree and d’tieve for believe. 


about 

because 

desert 

engage 

affect ■ 

before 

despair 

escape . 

afraid 

begin 

disease 

perform 

agree 

debate 

dispatch 

perhaps 

allow 

decide 

effect 

police ' 1 

applaud 

defer 

efficient 

prefer 

arrest 

describe 

eleven 

surround 


274. Articles (a, an); prepositions like jfrom , to, on; 
auxiliary verbs like am, are , has , te; conjunctions like and , 
but , ot; and pronouns like 1^, him , her , your may receive 
heavy stress or almost no stress at all, depending on the 
sense in which they are used. The stressed form, pronounced 
with the full vowel sound, is usually used when the word stands 
alone in a sentence: “The preposition to (t63) takes an object.” 


®44 AND PRONUNCIATION 

The unstressed form is used ordinarily when the wnrH - 
a phrase, clause, or sentence; “I’d lilL to ftu) o-o ” ti! 
the stressed form where the unstressS form is^LeJ h" 
speech sound unnatural and affected. In speech whf h 
to hear and understand, all words whether ^ ? 
stressed, are distinctly enunciated. ’ * 


Spelling 
at at: 
be be: 

for f 6 r: 
her hur; 

his hiz: 

them tfeem: 

was W02: 


He is not at home. 


Stressed and Unstressed Forms 

Stressed Form Unstressed Form 

h: 
be, 
bi: 
fer; 
her 
er: 
iz: 


I was stared at. 

Who can it be? 

Who is that for? 

I know her, not him. 


Is that ball yours or 
his? 

I saw them but didn’t 
see you. 


Who do you think it 
was? 


th^m: 

wuz: 


I can’t be there. 

Is that for me? 

Her dress is attractive. 
I met her at the game. 
Have you met his 
friends? 


I met them last sum- 
mer. 

I was in a hurry. 


Sounds Added or Omitted 


con-KtIy inserts a sound or Tet 

tongue on these lists PronlZ. \ ^ ^nd 

written. Do no. adj a ’ord~bt™'^ " 


across 
alarm 
athlete 
athletics 
attached 
barbarous 
burglar 
burst 


casualty 
chasm 
close (adj.) 
column 
disastrous 
drawing 
drowned 
elm 


enthusiasm 

film 

grievance 

height 

helm 

lightning 

mischievous 

once 


overalls 
overwhelm 
prairie ' 

. remembrance 
statistics 
suffrage 
twice 

/Umbrella,, ■ 
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Pronounce distinctly the letters or syllables in bold type. 


.acts * 

eighths (at-ths) 

lists 

prints 

arctic 

eleventh 

mints 

probably 

arithmetic 

examination 

mystery 

recognize 

armament 

facts 

naturally 

regular 

asparagus 

February 

next 

rejects 

authoritatively 

friendship 

nominative 

separate 

awkward 

gentleman 

occasionally 

shiftless 

children 

geography 

participle 

slept 

comparatively 

geometry 

particlilarly 

suppose 

competent 

government 

poem 

tempts 

considerable 

huge 

poet 

texts 

crept 

interrupt 

poetry 

told 

cruel 

jewel 

policeman 

tract 

distinctly 

kept 

political 

trusts 

district 

laboratory 

popular 

twelfths 


Practice Sentences 

1. If the government rejects the plans for the burglar alarm, it can- 
not be used on public buildings. 

2. In his February column this journalist calls to remembrance his 
early interest in umbrellas, overalls, and mints. 

3. Neither geometry nor geography tempts these mischievous chil- 
dren, who prefer athletics under the elms. 

4. Occasionally a mystery baffles these competent district policemen. 

5. Asparagus was next seryed to the athletes. 

Silent Letters 

276 . Many foreign languages have contributed to the Eng- 
lish language as we speak it today. In the process of develop- 
ment, however, letters and sounds that are retained in spelling 
are very often dropped in pronunciation. Here is a list of 
such words. The letters in italics should remain silent when 
you pronounce the word. 



aposde 

EstAer 

hasten 

shepAerd 

ba/k 

exAaust 

listen 

silAouette 

chasten 

fasten 

often 

soften 

COTpS 

gingAam 

parlmment 

suAtle 

cupboard 

glisten 

raspberry 

victml 

episde 

handkerchief 

s^Aism 

viscount 
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Foreign Words and Phrases 


277. In newspapers, magazines, and books, on the radio 
and even on menus you will find foreign names, words, and 
^pressions many of which retain their original pronunciation 
Pronounce the following words and expressions. What do thev 
mean? ' 


^ la carte (a la kart'; a Id) 
apropos (ap'E6-p«50 
au gratin (o' gra'tax') 
beige (bazh) 
bona fide (bo'nd fi'dS) 
bon voyage (b6N vwa'yizh') 
camouflage (n.) (kam'd&-flazh) 
canape (kd'nd'pS') 
carte blanche (kart' blaNsh') 
chaperon (shap'6r-6n) 
chartreuse (shar-trfiz') 
chef (sh6f) 
cuisine (kw6-zen') 
debut (da-bii'; dg-bu') 
debutante (dSb'fi-tant') 

Eclair (a-klfi.r') 
elite (a,-let') 

encore (n.) (ang'kor; -kdr) 
ensemble (an-s5m'b'l; an'sbm'b’l- 
F. aN'saN'bl’) ’ 

entree (an'tra; F. aN'tra') 
faux pas (fo pa') 
fete (fat) 


filet mignon (me'nybx'; E. fg-la'- 
f e'la) ’ 

finale (fg-na'M; -16) 
finesse (fl-nSs') 
finis (fi'nis) 
fricassee (frik'd-se') 
hors d’oeuvre (dr' dfl'vr’) 

II Duce (el doo'cha) 
intermezzo (in'tgr-mSd'zo) 
jabot (zha'bo') 

lingerie (laN'zh’-re'; lan'zh6-re) 
mousse (moos) 

nom de plume (n6m' de pldom' * 
F . ndx' d6 pltlm') ’ 

prdcis (pra-se'; pra'se) 

rendezvous (ran'da-v66; rSn'-) 

repertoire (r6p'6r-twar; -twdr) 

resumg (ra'ztl-ma') 

saut6 (s6-ta') 

scherzo (skgr'tso) 

sobriquet (so'bri-ka) 

soufflg (soo'fla'; soo'fla) 

table d'hdte (ta'blg dot'; ta'b'l) 


America (d-m6rT-kd) 
Amherst (am'erst) 
Arab (ar'db) 

Boston (bSs'tfin) 
Bowdoin (bo'd’n) 
Bronte (brbn'ti) 
Butte (but) 

Cairo (Egypt) (kl'rO) 
Ceylon (s6-l6n') 
Chaucer (chd'sSr) 
Che3mnne (shi-6n') 


Proper Names 


Chopin (shd'pau') 

Coleridge (kol'rij) 

Cbneord (kbng'kgrd) 

Crichton (krmn) 

Danish (dan'feh) 

Danzig (dan'tslx) 

Deborah (dSb'6-rd) 

DvoMk (dvdr'zhak) 

Edinburgh (Scotland) (MlIn-bfiTa) 
English (Ing'glish) 

Fascist (fash'Ist; fas'-) 
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February (fSb^’rob-Sr'I) 

Foch (fosh) 

France (frans) 

Galsworthy (gblz'wAr^tfe!) 

Geoffrey (jSPri) 

Ghent (gSnt) 

Gloucester (gl5s'ter) 

Goethe (gu't^) 

Hades (ha'dez) 

Hawaii (ha-wi'e) 

Haydn (had’n; Ger. hid*n) 
Hoboken (h5'bo*k^n) 

January 

Leicester (les'ter) 

Lenin (l^iFin; Rms. lyS'nSn) 
Mackinac (m^'i-no) 

Magna Charta (mS.g'nd kaPtd) 
Marseillaise (mar's^-Iaz"'; F, mkF- 
sS'yaz') 

Maugham (mdm) 


De' Medici (da mM'^-che) 
Mussolini (mobs's6*i§'ii^) 

New Jersey (nu jffpzl) 

Paderewski (pa'd^rgf'skS; -r^^k^) 
Palestine (pSl'Ss-tin) 

Penelope (p^-n^F5*p$) 

Saint Helena (sikit hSde'nd) 

San Jose (san h6*sa') 

Santiago (san'tfi-a'go) 

Schenectady (ske*n6k''td*dl) 

Sioux (soo) 

Spokane (sp6*k&n0 
Stalin (sta'lSn) 

Tennessee (t§n'e*se') 

Tuesday (tuz'dl) 

United States (tjmiPSd stSts) 
Wichita (wichT*t6) 

Worcester (wdbs'ter) 

Yosemite (y5-s^m'I‘t$) 

Zeus (ziis; zoos) 


Practice Sentences 

1 . In the debutante shop Joyce bought a white organdy blouse with 
a jabot, and in the lingerie department a satin house coat. 

2. At the time of his musical debut, Carl’s repertoire included 
selections by Chopin, Liszt, and Paderewski. 

3. The orchestra played the intermezzo from Faust ^ a scherzo I 
didn’t recognize, and the finale from a Haydn symphony. 

4. A nom de plume is a false name assumed by an author, but a 
sobriquet is merely a nickname. 

5. Our chaperon, who wore a beige and chartreuse gown, preferred 
to order an a-la-carte dinner — ^an entree, filet mignon, and 
tomato souffle au gratin. 

6. At the concert last night the string ensemble was particularly 
effective in the rendering of Dvorak’s From the Mew Worlds and 
the audience demanded an encore. 

7. Is there any difference between a precis and a resume? 

8. This restaurant has an excellent chef, and its cuisine — par- 
ticularly its canapes, lobster saute, and mousse — is justly 
'famous. 

9. Marshal Foch did not take part in the Versailles conference. 

10, At Amherst and Bowdoin my brothers studied Geoffrey Chaucer, 

Charlotte Bronte, Coleridge, Galsworthy, and Maugham 
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Miscellaneous 


abhor (db-hdr') 

accessory (ak-s§s'6-ri) 

accompaniment (tS-kOm'pd-nl-mmt 

adhesion (iid-he'zh&) 

alumnae (d-ltim'ne) 

alumni (d-lQm'ni) 

appendicitis (d-pSn'dl-si'tis) 

archives (ar'kivz) 

audacious (6-da'shfe) 

autobiographic (6't6-bi'6-grilf'Ik) 

aviation (aVl-a'sh«n) 

bacillus (bd-sil'ife) 

barbarian (bar-bdr'I-dn) 

biennial (bi-enT-dl) 

bituminous (bl-tu'ml-n&) 

blithe (blitfe) 

caramel (kar'd-mgl) 

chore (chor) 

clique (klek) 

column (khl'tim) 

comptroller (kdn-trol'er) 

corps (kor) 

coupon (koo'pSn) 

cowardice (kou'gr-dls) 

diffuse (adj.) (dl-ftisO 

docility (d6-sll'i-tl) 

drought (drout) 

err (Hr) 

forbade (fdr-bfid') 
genuine Oen'fldn) 
glisten (glls'’n) 
gratis (grS'tls) 
hexameter (hSks-am'g-ter) 
hypocritical (hIp'6-krItTkdl) 


immediately (I-me'dWt-li) 
incorrigible (In-kSrT-jl-b’l) 
insane (In-san') 
intrinsic (In-trin'sik) 
irrelevant (Ir-rgl'g-vdnt) 
irrevocable (I-rev'6 kd-b’I) 
licorice (llk'6-rls) 
lief (lef) 

magnanimity (mag'nd-nimT-tl) 
malignant (md-llg'ndnt) 
mirage (ml-razh') 
naive (na-ev') 
parliament (parTl-m&t) 
perspiration (pffr'spl-ra'shfe) 
physicist (fIzT-sIst) 
propaganda (prSp'd-gSu'da) 
quay (ke) 

radiator (ra'dl-S'ter) 
recognition (rgk'dg-nish'fin) 
regime (rg-zhSm') 
repartee (rgp'er-te') 
reptile (rSp'tll) 
sanguine (sEn^gwIn) 
satiate (sa'shl-at) 
scintillate (sin'tl-lat) 
sphere (sfer) 

statistician (stfit'Is-tish'dn) 
status (sta'tiis) 
substratum (sab-stra't«m) 
subtle (sat'd) 
ultimatum (ai'tl-ma'tiim) 
usurp (a-zffrp') 
vagrant (va'grdnt) 
vanquish (vang'fc^h) 


SECTION NINE 


Spelling 

How to Learn to Spell 

278 . A good business house does not send out letters with 
misspelled words. Rarely does one find a misspelled word in a 
book, a magazine, or a first-class newspaper. In a letter or 
report a misspelled word is the mistake quickest noticed and is 
set down as a sign of ignorance or carelessness. By the follow- 
ing method learn to spell correctly every word you write. 

1. Master the following lists made up of common words 
frequently misspelled. 

2. Keep a list of the words you misspell in compositions, 
letters, tests, and spelling exercises. The list of words you mis- 
spell in your writing you will find surprisingly short — perhaps 
not more than twenty-five words long, probably not more than 
a hundred. 

3. Break the habit of guessing at the spelling of words and 
form the habit of looking up a word in the dictionary unless 
you KNOW that your spelling is correct. 

4. Search for spelling errors after writing the first draft of a 
letter or composition, and correct them. Because spelling is 
largely a matter of visual memory, notice carefully the way 
words look and turn to your dictionary if a word you write 
doesn’t look right. 

Pages 649-657 are chiefly a review of the spelling in English 
in ActioUy Book One. 

Ten Hardest Words 

279 . The ten words most frequently misspelled by high school 
students are: 

too believe their committee pleasant 

principal therefore separate 

Do you ALWAYS spell these words correctly in your writing? 
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night 

anything 

anyone 

everything 

writing 
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Twenty Hard Words 


meant 

grammar 

received 

business 

necessary 


there 

until 

benefit 

dependent 

independent 


occurred 
acquaintance 
possessive 
immediately 
all right 


Pluials 

M lads; Rogers, Rogerses; doss, dosses. ' 

281 Words like leaf, and form the plural in ve.- 
in f? tTf ourselves, ^me words ending in f form the 
S;, proofs, roofs, handkerchiefs. 

“ 2 add 2 to fo™ 

Woes mosqmMes Negroes poKtoes tonatoes 

The plurals of five common words pnd in n®. * r- 

^anos, solos, sopranos. A few plurals may be"^?Ln’oes'S 

^ preceded by a consonant chanse v 

Exceptions occm — 

1. In proper names: Marys, Murphys, Henys. 

2. In drys and stand-lys. 

Nouns ending in y preceded by a vowel add s reeularlv 

284. A few nouns add en or change the vowpI* mi a 

« mn^.«>«unTpolicem,n°^:Z^- 

nin?' foreign plurals: ,lumm<krn. 

cZ’aSZ.’^Z""" (“asculine), alu^; datum, data: 
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286. The plurals of letters, figures, and signs are formed by 
adding 

His (J’s look like O’s and his n’s like u’s. 

Practice 85 

Write the singular and the plural of the following thirty words: 
auto, catalog, brief, child, church, Clancy, dress, dry, hero, fones, mass, 
monkey, policeman, radio, series, tooth, piano, volcano, wife, woman, roof, 
donkey, alumnus, solo, spy, chimney, prophecy, opportunity, battery, burglary. 

Possessives 

287 . The possessive case of a noun always has an apos- 


an apostrophe, 
page 582. 

Review the formation of the 

possessive 

Singular 

Possessive 

Singular 

Plural 

Possessive 

Plural 

Burns 

donkey 

one 

Burns’s 

donkey’s 

one’s 

Burnses 

donkeys 

ones 

Burnses’ 

donkeys’ 

ones’ 

woman 

it 

woman’s 

its 

women 

they 

women’s 
their, theirs 


Practice 86 



Write the singular, the possessive singular, the plural, and the 
possessive plural of the following words: attorney, boy, child, country, 
Dickens, enemy, fox, Jones, lady, man, mouse, Murphy, policeman, teacher, 
turkey, week, woman, year. 

Frequently Used Contractions 


aren’t 

hasn’t 

mustn’t 

weren’t 

can’t 

haven’t 

o’clock 

we’ve 

couldn’t 

I’ll ' 

she’s 

won’t 

didn’t 

I’m 

shouldn’t 

wouldn’t 

doesn’t 

isn’t ^ 

that’s 

you’ll 

you’ie 

you’ve 

don’t; 

. , it’s ■ 

there’s 

hadn’t \ 

:\rvc' 

wasn’t 
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Capitals 

288. Always capitalize Latin , English, Fren 
and Spai^. Do not capitalize algebra, geoiru 
biology , tavics , typewriting , and dra^g ] 

American chemistry English 

biology Christian French 


Italian 

Latin 


angel level nickel 

289. Three past tenses end in aid: laii 
ay verbs are regular: delayed, played, stayed. 


squirrel 


move 


prove 


captain 

certain 


Britain 

maintain 


villain 

mountain 


d and ie 

290. Put I before e 
Except after c 
Or when sounded like a 
As in neighbor and weigh. 

Eueptions. Weird, foreigner, seize, n 
zvetrd foreigner seizes neither leisure nor 5 
belief foreigner pgr 

believe handkerchief pia 

cashier leisure reci 

ceiling mischievous rea 

deceive niece — .1: 


seize 

siege 

veil 

weird 

wield 
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Compounds 

291. Use the hyphen in compound numbers from twenty- 
one to ninety-nine: forty-four, ninety-eight. 

292. Hyphenate an adjective made up of two or more words 
if it precedes the noun modified: so-called hero, two-year-old girl, 
his happy-go-lucky friend. Do not join an adverb in ly to an adjec- 
tive or participle: carefully built house. 

good-natm-ed (boy) 
first-class (shop) 
five-quart (bucket) 
near-by (house) 
poverty-stricken (family) 


six-cylinder (auto) 
two-family (house) 
up-to-date (clothes) 
year-old (car) 
old-fashioned (radio) 

No simple rules will tell when to use the hyphen, when tc 
write the words solid, and when to write them separate. A1 
though the hyphen is often required, the tendency is to writ( 
words solid without it. Hence a useful rule is, “When in doubt 
write solid.” A better rule, however, is, “When in doubt, con- 
sult the dictionary.” 

293. Write solid these points of the compass: northeast, south- 
east, northwest, southwest. 

294. Write solid the following compound pronouns: one- 
self, himself themselves, ourselves. 

295. Write solid words formed by combining any, every 
some , and no with body , thing , and where : any^, nob^ 
everybody, somebody, anything, anywhere. 

296. Write these words solid 
or a space: 

anyone copyright 

everyone downstairs 

someone forehead 

altogether foresee 

basketball heretofore 

blackberries homework 

bookkeeper indoors 

classroom nevertheless 


northeast 

nowadays 

oneself 

outdoors 

roommate 

schoolboy 

semicolon 

snowstorm 


something 

sometimes 

southwest 

therefore 

throughout 

typewriting 

typewritten 

upstairs 
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' tthority 
jj ;^kward 
5:nana 


autifiil 

:ycle 


a consonant becomes i before a suffix: 
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1 298. A hyphen is always used when the prefix is attached to 
a proper noun or an unusual word: un-Christim, pro-British. 

ex-president un-American sight-seeing good-bye or good-by 

299. Write separate — 

right in spite of no one parcel post per cent 


The hard 

Ibundant- 
jcquainted 
lual 

^artment 
3ologize 
>olOgy 
^preciation 
, isistant 
Ititude 


Hard Spots 

spot in each word is in boldface 


curiosity 

defense 

definite 

descend 

determined 

difference 

difficulties 

discipline 

disgusted 

duplicate 

endeavor 

expense 

extension 

gasoline 

genilis 

gentlemen 

gingham 

grateful 

ignorance 

imagine 

imitate 

imitation 

innocent 

inquiry 

interfere 


museum 


intimate 

lieutenant 

literature 

magnificent 

medal 

minute 

mortgage 

muscle 


mystery 

necessity 

nominative 

offense 

opponent 

opportunity 

original 

partial 

pastime 

permanent 

pneumonia 

possess 

possession 

prior 

privilege 

pursue 


type. 

quantity 
■ quartet 
relative 
response 
restaurant 
sacrifice 
sandwich 
schedule 
semester 
sense 
similar 
spirits ■ 
stenographer 
stretch 
successful 
surprise 
suspense 
sympathy 
temporary 
thermometer 
thorough 
virtue 
wonderful ; 
wretched 
written 
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Exceptions occur — 

1. Before ing and isk to avoid double i: flying, babyish. 

2. In proper names: Henrys, Kellys. 

3 * In derivatives of adjectives of one syllable: shyness, dtys, stands 
bys, dryly. (Notice, however, the forms drier, driest.) 

Practice 87 

1. Change each adjective to a noun by adding ness: busy, worldly, 
cozy, dry, shy, heary, friendly, dreary. 

2. Write the third person singular of the present indicative and of the 
past indicative of each of these verbs {cry, he cries, he cried) : try, 
apply, defy, fry, marry, bury, satisfy, supply, deny, carry. 


accompanied 

applies 

burglaries 

business 

chimneys 

cries 

families 

flies 

happiness 


hastily 

heartily 

hurrying 

journeys 

kindliness 

likelihood 

loneliness 

modifier 

modifies 


modifying 

monkeys 

Murphys 

necessarily 

opportunities 

ordinarily 

prophecies 

readily 

replies 


replying 

satisfactorily 

satisfying 

specified 

spies 

studying 

supplies 

tries 

turkeys 


Find e 

301. Final silent e is usually dropped before a suffix begin- 
ning with a vowel and kept before a suffibs: beginning with a 
consonant. (This rule applies to more than two thousand 
words.) 

hop(e) + ing = hoping {Ing begins with a vowel.) 
us(e) + age = usage {Age begins with a vowel.) 
imagin(e) + ary = imaginaiy {Ary begins with a vowel.) 
approv(e) + al = approval {Al begins with a vowel.) 
nine + teen = nineteen {Teen begins with a consonant.) 
safe + ty =: safety {Ty begins with a consonant.) 

Practice 88 

Add ing to each of the words in the following list: 

dine write arrange oblige 

shine like advertise encourage 

use take complete suppose 
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come 

hope 

have 

move 


lose 

owe 

choose 

argue 


receive 

pursue 

advise 

enclose 


produce 

continue 

separate 

acknowledge 


Words ending in ie drop the ^ and change the i toy before in, 
to avoid two successive i’s: tie, tying; He, lying; die^ dying. ^ 

Adding able 

desir^ 4- able = desirable 
loy^ + able = lovable 
moy^ 4 able = movable 
sal^ -f able = salable 


Practice 89 

Form adjectives by adding able to these words: like, use, believe 
cuse, desire, move, value, imagine, admire, advise. ’ 

Adding ful and ly 
302. No adjectives end in full. 


cr- 


use + ful = useful 
care -|- fol = careful 


sincere -|- ly = sincerely 
mere + ly = merely 


Practice go 

1. Form adjectives by adding >1 to these nouns: shame 

revenge, care, use, force, hope, peace. ^ ’ 

2. Add ly to each of these words: bare, fine 

l^, itimeme, entire, extreme, fortunate, complete, accurate, immediate 
lone, love, late, affectionate, absolute, approximate, awful, positive, rare! 

Adding ment and ty 

advertise + ment = advertisement 
amuse 4 ment = amusement 
arrange 4 ment = arrangement 
encourage 4 ment = encouragement 
excite 4 ment = excitement 

require 4 ment = requirement 

nine 4 ty = ninety 

safe 4 ty = safety 
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Fourteen exceptions to the rule about final e are — 

dying duly argument mileage 

lying truly judgment canoeing 

tying awful acknowledgment 

wholly changeable ninth 

Practice 91 

Write sentences for these words frequently misspelled by graduates 
f senior high schools. You may put two of the words in one sen- 


completely 

immediately 

truly 

safety 

ninety 

useful 


desirable 
valuable 
argument 
amusement 
achievement 
arrangement 

Doubling Final Consonants 

303. A monosyEable or a word accented on the last syllable, 
if it ends in one consonant preceded by one vowel, doubles 
the final consonant before a vowel su&x: hegin^ beginning; 
drop, dropped, dropping, (This rule applies to over three thou- 
sand words.) 

Exceptions. Words, like preference from prefef and reference 
from refef, in which the accent is shifted to the first syllable. 

Notice that this rule applies only if — 

1. The primary word ends in one consonant. 

2. The final consonant is preceded by one vowel. 

3. The primary word is a monosyllable or has the accent on 
the last syllable. 

Practice 92 

Form the present participle and the past tense of the twenty-five 
words in the following list beginning with defer, and explain in each 
case why the rule applies or does not apply: 

Examples 

I . admit, admitting, admitted (The rule applies, because admit ends 
in one consonant ^ preceded by one vowel i, and is accented on 
' the last syllable.) 
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^ mTvotd”f because/>Zsi 

3- plan, planning, plarmd (The rule applies, because 6 /® ends 
consonant preceded by one vowe ’ - - 

4* ^^(^5 helpings helped (The rule does 
in two consonants.) 

5 . line, lining, lined (The rule does 
vowel.) 

6. enter, entering, entered (The rule does not apply, because the ar 

cent in enter is not on the last syllable.) ^ ^ 

^dmit, dine, din 

Is. Sifs:*”"’ *“'■ ‘-'S' »“p. «!». 

Practice 93 

Be ready to spell the following words and to explain in each case 
why the rule does or does not apply: 

beginning digging 

benefited dropped 

biggest equipped 

committed excellent 

committee interfering 

committing occurred 

compelled occurrence 

controlled occurring 


in one 

l a, and is a monosyilable.) 

not apply, because kelp ends 

not apply, because hwe ends in a 


ojffered 

omitted 

omitting 

preferable 

preferred 

putting 

rebellion 

reference 


referred 

referring 

remittance 

running 

stopped 

stopping 

swimming 

transferred 
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6 . 


8 . 


Mr. Weisses son says that the heroes in the rescue, a poor Indian 
and an Italian captain, saved fourteen people. If we are suc- 
cessful in finding these men, we shall not lose the opportunity of 
showing how grateful we are. 

Captain Jones s basketball team has succeeded in winning the 
principal game of the schedule; and if they haven’t become con- 
ceited, they can’t, of course, lose the ninth game. 

When my eleven-year-old brother received a large box of candy 
at boys’ camp, he shared it with the boys in near-by cabins. 


Misspelling Due to Mispronunciation 

304. Correct pronounciaticij is an aid to spelling. If you 
pronounce these words completely and distinctly, you will find 
them easy to spell. 

athletics 
characteristic 
chocolate 
describe 
description * 
despair 
despise 
destroyed 
destruction 
disastrous 


divide 

mahogany 

strengthen 

divine 

particular 

surprising 

effect {result) 

perform 

temperament 

February 

postponed 

temperature 

glimpse 

prejudice 

tournament 

incidentally 

probably 

tragedy 

interesting 

recognize 

tremendous 

laboratory 

remembrance 

twelfth 

library 

ridiculous 

unanimous 

lightning 

sophomore 

Wordsworth 


Miscellaneous 


anxiety 

auditorium 

bouquet 

bureau, 

democracy 


hospital 

kodak 

loyalty 

patriotism 

prominent 


recitation 

refrigerator 

regularly 

resignation 

Roosevelt 


Santa Claus 

scheme 

specific 

through 

vacancy 


Practice g^ — Dictalzon 

Engineers have endeavored to create an automobile which will 
run with safety on less gasoline. 

Each of the monkeys tried to seize the biggest banana. 

I advise you not to attempt to control ninety mischievous boys. 
What sense is there in that sentence? 

The lieutenant received a beautiful medal for his bravery during 
the siege. 


1 
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6 , Although we are very careful when we take little Bobby canoe- 
ing, his mother is always anxious about his safety. 

7- We descended for a minute before choosing a definite landing 

8 . When the temperature in the village reached ninety on Wednes- 
day, we begged to be allowed to go swimming. 

9 . The patriotism and loyalty of the colonies and the sympathy of 
the French made American democracy possible. 

10. Many prominent people played in the annual tennis tourna- 
ment. 


Double Letters 


accommodation 

address 

alliance 

ammunition 

annoyance 

apparatus 


assessment ^ 

bulletin 

comma 

communication 

community 

compass 


embarrassing mattress 

employees opposite 

parallel 
speeches 
suggestion 
tennis 


essential 
exaggerate 
immediate 
immense 


s pronounced zh 


decision 


occasion 


ss pronounced sb 

commission discussion omission permission 
305. There are three ceed verlrei. 

exceed proceed succeed 

Other words have ced . 

concede precedent preceding procedure 

Adding Prefixes and Suffixes 

® ^ ^ without 

losing or doubhng a letter? 

usual + ly — usually mis _|_ spejj _ misspell 

general + ly = generally study -f- ing = studying 

un + necessary = unnecessary 
govern + ment government 
drunken + ness = drunkenness 
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re + commend = recommend 
dis +- agree + able = disagreeable 
occasion + al -f ly = occasionally 
accident + a! + ly = accidentally 

marrying apparently naturally 

formally carefully practically 

(ceremoniously) especially originally 

formerly (at a eventually really 

former time) finally respectfully 


totally 

undoubtedly 

agreement 

interrupted 

cupboard 


(Ci before ous is pronounced sL) 

advantageous delicious jealous 

courteous desirous mysterious 


precious 

suspicious 


307 . The s in the prefix ^ is never dropped or doubled in 
combination. 

dis + appear = disappear dis + satisfied = dissatisfied 
dis + appoint = disappoint dis + agreeable = disagreeable 

disappear disagreeable disaster disease 

disappoint disapproval discover dissatisfied 


308 , The consonant of the prefix M is often changed but 

never lost. 

ad + breviate = abbreviate 
ad + parent = apparent 
ad + sociation = association 
ad + commodate = accommodate 

aggravate appropriate 

apparent assistance 

appearance SLSSOciation 


acceptable accuracy 

accommodate accustomed 
accumulate acquire 


Groups of Words 


prevalent 

rehearsal 

scandal 


fundamental militarism 

guarantee obstacle 

indispensable preparation 


attendant 

calendar 

comparatively 
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beneficial 

cemetery 

competent 

competition 


competitive 

delegate 

elementary 

enemy 


existence 

independence 

mathematics 

persistent 


quiet {still) 
repetition 
superintendent 
vegetable. 


accessible 

anticipate 

citizen 

civilized 

comparison 

contemptible 


criticism 

criticized 

deficit 

definitely 

dirigible 

dormitory 


edition 

eligible 

eliminate 

feminine 

incredible 

intelligent 


medicine 

minimum 

positive 

sensitive 

vicinity 

visible 


courtesy 


fourteen 


fourth (4th) 


artificial 

brilliant 


financial 

marriage 


parliament 

peculiarly 


physician 

politician 


audience 

convenient 


deficiency 

efficiency 


efficient 

experience 


fiery 

sufficient 


compulsory 


governor 


tailor 


acknowledge 

affectionate 

alcohol 

analysis 

analyze 

anniversary 

appendicitis 

ascertain 


bachelor 

campaign 

chaufifeur 

complexion 

condemned 

conscientious 

conscious 

{aware) 


consequently decidedly : 

considerably desert {was, 
correspondence place) 
council desperate 

{assembly) deSSert {foo 
counsel {advice, destination 
adviser) distinguish 

cylinder economical 
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enormous 

enthusiastic 

exceedingly 

exhausted 

exhibition 

expedition 

exquisite 

extraordinary 

faculty ■ 

guardian 


gymnasium 

handsome 

inconvenience 

industrious 

invalid 

irrigation 

kindergarten 

laborer 

lavender 

license 


memorandum 

millinery 

mutual 

originate 

pamphlet 

possibility 

prairie 

professor 

pronunciation 

recollect 


recOlUlllenda- 

tion 

registration 

representative 

rheumatism 

secretary 

solemn 

specimen 

sympathize 

tariff 


Miscellaneous 


adequate 

discretion 

masquerade 

qualifications 

adieu 

emphasis 

Massachusetts 

questionnaire 

amateur 

emphasize 

Mediterranean 

reservoir 

ambassador 

equivalent 

miscellaneous 

routine 

anxiety 

erroneous 

monotonous 

scarcity 

architecture 

facilitate 

municipal 

scientific 

bankruptcy 

facilities 

nuisance 

Shakespeare or 

cafeteria 

fascinated 

optimism 

Shakspere 

cancellation 

galvanized 

pageant 

significant 

career 

inaccurate 

perseverance 

sincerity 

chaperon 

inaugurate 

Philippine 

statistics 

Connecticut 

indebtedness 

philosopher 

technical 

controversy 

initiative 

picturesque 

vacuum 

delinquent 

installation 

propaganda 

vengeance 

development 

intellectual 

psychology 

volunteer 

dimensions 

legitimate 

Pullman 

yacht 


Practice 96 — Dictation 

Study the spelling, capitalization, and punctuation of these sen- 
tences in preparation for writing them at your teacher’s dictation: 

It seems incredible that intelligent students should persistently 
misspell such words as mischiefs siege, veil, and weird. 

Careless pronunciation is often the source of deficiency in spell- 
;,ing. , 

3* The government committee studying the situation respectfully 
submitted its report and recommended a course of action. 

4, Today politicians and government employees see the necessity 
of co-operation between the laborer and the capitalist. 

5. Massachusetts is a partieularly attractive state, because it pos- 


I. 


■2. 
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naiurai loveliness, histone association, and good busines.^ 
opportunities. ^ »-^u5iiiess 

6. Really to succeed in business the following characteristics are a 

necessity.^go^ judgment, self-respect, courtesy, conscience, and 

a sincere desire to succeed. ^ 

7. ^ter ^Img the potatoes, picking some tomatoes, and cutting 
Ae^cake, Dorothy proceeded to complete her preparations fof 

8. In February the temperature occasionally drops below zero 

but the weather is usually pleasant in this vicinity. ’ 

9. ^st Wednesday, Professor Horn, while reading a letter, showed 
his disapprwal of the illegible penmanship and the general ap- 
p^m^. He was naturally dissatisfied with every abbreviation 

10. It s the ninth time you’ve been late to class,” said the teacher 
upon r^eipt of the pink slip. “You have forfeited your S 
o any leisure, she continued fiercely, “and I shall give vou 
forty times your usual homework in each of the following sub- 
jects. algebra, history, Latin, English, and French.” 


Appendix 

Less Important Case Uses 

309. Verbs of asking take two direct objects, the name of the 
person and the name of the thing (called the secondary object). 

The teacher asked the boys the hardest questions, 

310. A verb which takes an indirect or secondary object in the 
active voice may in the passive voice retain a direct object 
(called the retained object). 

I was given a 

Ruth was asked a question, 

311. A verb regularly intransitive may take a cognate object, 
an objective similar in meaning to the verb. 

He ran a race. 

312. A predicate objective (or adjunct accusative) com- 
pletes the verb and refers to the direct object. 

We elected 'Fttd president, [Inserting to be before the predicate ob- 
jective does not change the sense.] 

The newspapers call Einstein a genius. 

Father painted the shutters green, 

313. A nominative of exclamation is a substantive used to 
show special emotion. 

Oh, the scoundrel! 

Why, you rascal! 

314. The predicate of an infinitive is used after a linking 
verb to refer to the subject of the infinitive. 

We believed it to him. 

Conjugation of To See 

Principal Parts 

Past: ■ saw 
665 


Present: set, 


Past Participle: seen 
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SINGULAR 

1 . I see 

2. you see 
3- he sees 

1. I saw 

2. you saw 
3- he saw 

1. I shall see 

2 . you will see 
3- he will see 


Indicative Mood 

Active Voice Passive Voice 

Present Tense 

PLURAL SINGULAR 


we see 

you see 
they see 


I am seen 
you are seen 
he is seen 

we are seen 
you are seen 
they are seen 


Past Tense 


we saw 

you saw 
they saw 

I was seen 
you were seen 
he was seen 

we were seen 
you were seen 
they were seen 


Future Tense 


we shall see 
you will see 
they will see 

I shall be seen 
you will be seen 
he will be seen 

we shall be seen 

you will be seen 
they will be 


Present Perfect Tense 

1 . I have seen we have seen I have been 

2. you have seen you have seen you have been 

3- he has seen they have he has been 

[i' ' . seen . seen 

i i Past Perfect Tense 

I. I had seen we had seen I had been 

f ^ seen 

s- you had seen you had seen you had been 

h he had seen they had seen he had been 

seen 

? I ' ^ Perfect Tense 

I shall have we shall have I shaU have 

'■ been seen 

•yc^willhave you wiu have you SSve 

hccn seen W,. 


; g. he has seen 

: t*:I had seen 

; 4* ^you had seen 

: 

3- he had seen 


1. I shall have 
\ ]; ’ I seen 

2. you will have 

seen 

J. he will have 
'‘fli: seen 


been seen 
you will have 
been seen 


- ^ accii 

they will have he will have 
been seen 


we have been 
seen 

you have been 
seen 

they have been 
seen 


we had been 
seen 

you had been 
seen 

they had been' 
seen 


we shall have 
been seen 
you will have 
been seen 
they will have 
: : been seen 


I'": ' rtfh; ; : 
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Subjunctive Mood 

(Notice that throughout each tense of the subjunctive the verb 

form, is the same.) 

Active Voice Passive Voice 

Present Tense 


if I, yoUj he see 
if we, you, they see 


if I, you, he saw 
if we, you, they saw 


if I, you, he be seen 
if we, you, they be seen 


Past Tense 


if I, you, he were seen 
if we, you, they were seen 


Present Perfect Tense 

if I, you, he have seen if I, you, he have been seen 

if we, you, they have seen if we, you, they have been seen 

Past Perfect Tense 

if I, you, he had seen if I, you, he had been seen 

if we, you, they had seen if we, you, they had been seen 


Imperative Mood 


li 



Present Tense 


,2. see 


be seen 




Infinitives 

Present 

to see 

to be seen 

y , 

Past 

to have seen 

to have been seen 




Participles 


Present 

seeing 

being seen 


.. Past 

having seen 

seen, having been seen 

' ■' : „ ’ 



Verbal Nouns 

'|t , ■ , 

Present 

seeing 

being seen 

1” ■■■■ 

Past 

having seen 

having been seen 



Practice 97 

Write out the conjugation of to be and strike. 



bymbols 

Ambolplacedat^^Sinnin,,f, ^ ^ ^ _ 

A Arrangement. Improve the word order in the sen 

(545-548, 557) sentence. 

<«s,55., 

Clearness. Make your meaning perfectly clear t.cu ,, 

^ 338, 340. 526, 547, 555-556) ^ 1 , 

Make coherent. (302-303,545-554) 

Connective. (51-52, 303, 552-554) 

Improve the construction of the sentence. (492-400 

Omit the word or words indicated, (raf 4of 
558-560) ' 4°5, 497, 530, 

Emphasis. Sentence lacks force, vim, vigor. («6-.t6i.i 
Grai^r. Correct the syntax. (500-5J4) 

Bad handwriting. (619,622-624) 

Not Idiomatic English. Use an idiomatic expression f6o2-6n,t 
Incomplete. Not finished. (55) P^«sion. (602-603) 

Awkward or clumsy. Rewrite the sentence. (54i-=42i 
Sentence too loosely constructed. (542-54,; 561^^6,1 

General appearance unsatisfactory. (619^24) ^ 

Not a ^ntence. Complete the principal clause. (52, 

A dangling or misrelated participle. (545-547) ’ 

Punctuation. (567-588) ^ 

solved. (377-082) 

Ui^justifiable repetition of word or thought. ^ 

Faulty reference of pronoun. (555-556) ® 563) 

entence. Begin a new sentence at the point indicated. (536- 

Spelling. (649--664) 

„ .H, 

u-s-. , 

the sentence type. (,29, 492~4Mf 560-562) 

Consult the dictionary. (58p- 
§ ^ave more space between words. (622-624) 

^pply the word or words omitted. (53 1-532) 

B^m a paragraph here. (40-53) 53 ) 

Don’t begin a paragraph. (40-53) 
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Ah 

Act 

€ 

Cl 

Coh 

Con 

Cst 

Bor(y 


E 

Cr 

H 

I 

Inc 

K 

L 

MS 

NS 

Part 

P 

QA 

R 

Ref 

S 

Sp 

Sub 


Syl 

T 

U 

V 


A 

If 

iVbf: 

W, fA, T[C, 

? 

II 

X 



Index 


87, 136, 526 

Abbreviations, 136, 172, 315, 329, 333, 
337 . 379 . 567. 631-^32 
in note-taking, 87 
Absolute phrase, 477-478, 482 
Abstract words, ,593 
Accent, 640-644 

Acceptance, speeches of presentation 
and, 38 

Accuracy, 17, 56, 83, 86, 127, 142, 176, 
248, 259, 260, 268, 276, 312, 323, 
324. 33^. 340. 3^5. 387. 39I5 394 
Accusative case. See Objective case 
Acknowledging introductions, 288 
Acting, in motion picture, 106 
Action 

description of, 396-397 
in radio play, 1 8g 
in story, 405, 41 1 -41 2 
Actwe voice, 129, 135, 140, 476, 498, 
510, 551 

Address , 

envelope, 155, 337-338 
inside, 326, 329 

Address, nominative of, 477, 569 
Addresses and dates, punctuation of, 570 
Adjective, 473, 497, 498, 525-529 
predicate, 475, 501 
Adjective clause, 485 
punctuation of, 572-574 
Adjastment, letter of, 347-348 
Adverb, 473, 497, 525-529 
Adverb clause, 486, 497 
punctuation of, 572 
Adverbial objective, 477 
Advertising, classified, 356, 386-387 
Agreement 

of pronoun with antecedent, 503-505 
of verb with subject, 518-523 
Aim 

in speaking, ii~i2 ' , ' 
in writing, 294 
Alliteration,. 460 
Ammtgf between, 606-607 
Amphibrach, 456 
Analogies, 17-18, 252 
false, 217 
Analysis 

of personality, 205-208 


of questions, 380-382 
of terms in debate, 240 
Anapest, 455, 456, 457, 458, 463 
And, 483, 520, 548, 552, 571 
in headline, 136 

overuse of, 23, 282, 284, 376, 493, 
543. 553 

Anecdotes and jokes, 22, 279, 281 
Announcement, 37 
Annuals, 76 

Answering questions, 3, 310, 312, 321- 
322, 340, 374-382 
Antecedent of pronoun, 503-«^0fi 
Anthologies, 78 
Aj^body, anyone, 504, 520 
Apology 
letter of, 169 
oral, 289 

Apostrophe, 562-583, 651 
Appear, 529 

Appearance, 3, 202-203, 206, 208-2 1 0, 
310, 321 
Application 

letter of, 314-318 
personal, 3-5, 310-314 
Appointment, by telephone, 324 
Appositive, 477, 494-495, 502, 569, 580 
Arguing, discussing and, 227—234 
Arrangement in 
business letter, 315 
classbook, 359-360 
description, 396 
explanation, 55, 58, 61 
formal note, 172 
library, 64-66 
news story, 1 27-1 28 
newspaper, 146-147, 151-152 
paragraph, 43, 50-52 
report, 90-93 
sentence, 545 “ 546 , 557 
speech or theme, 295, 302, 303, 304, 

305 

Article, 87, 136, 526 

^.528,553,573 

Asking 

a favor, 166, 340-34 1 
for information, 83, 142, 324, 338- 
340 

Assertion, 233-234 



INDEX 


Atmosphere, 412, 417-419, 425 
Attention, 25, 36, 39, 277 
Attribute. See Predicate adjective 
Predicate nominative 

Audience, 24-25, 31, 32, 34, 36, ; 
_229, 240, 293 

Auxiliaries, 472 

Awkwardness, 20, 313, 54,-542 

Balanced sentence, f=;6i 
Ballad, 462 

Band wagon device, 225 
87, 136, 472, 501, 529 

Become i ^2^ 

Beginning. See Introduction 

553 

Between, among, 606-607 
Bibliography, 86-87, ^37 
Biography 

boohs of, 66, 76-78, 79 
report on, 97 
Blanlc verse, 460 

BIockfp,,55,,56;3,,^33^^ggg 

argument, 239, 240 
brief, 240, 241 

business letter, 326, 331-333 
social letter, 156—157 
Booh re\uew, 96-100 
Boohlet, individual, 064, 

Boohs 

about boohs, 78 
about manners, 212 
about newspaper life, 147 
about places, 80 
about words, 591-592 
containing debate material, 228 
lor school journalists, 147 
now to select, 75, 79 

of biography, 66, 76-78, 79 
01 quotations, 1 7, 79 
on parliamentary practice, 262 
on pronunciation, 79 
reference, 12, 14, 75-80, 86 

Bow, 31 
Brachets, 581 

Bread-and-butter letter, 167, 168 
Breathmg 24, 27, 190, 192 

Brevity. Stt Terseness 
Brief, 240-244 


io2-ia9 

Business English, 308-356 
and advertising and selling, 354-0.6 

buaness letters, 3,4-3,873^6-?,. 
83, finding a job, 308-318 ^ 

holding a job, 319-326 

But 

R, I 571 

IS."; 

Callers, receiving, 322 
Can, could, 

Can, may, 607 
Canceling words, 620 
Capitalization, 625-631, 652 
complimentary close, 1 56 oqq 
outline, 295 ' ' 

salutation, 331 
title, 619, 628 

Card catalog, 66-72, 86, 237 

^ard stacking, 224-22 

cartooi.,119, i 4 , 141 .46, .80, 319, 
478,477,498,499, 505, 511, 7 a 

5'9, sai. 525, 527. 528, 534; 7:’ 

S? ry's ^^ 7 , 5 ^ 

Case^^^’ ^^3, 594 

nominative, 501 

objective, 5oi, 502 

of pronoun.s, 501—503 
po^essive, 502, 582-583, 651 
Catalog, card, 66-72, 86, 237 

^ause, mistaking the, 227-218 

''“4™'”*' 

committee, 260, 261, 269 

discussion, 229-230, 232 

Onaracter 
creating, 412-413 
m radio play, 177 

rh’Jf *7 ^?’ 438 

Character sketch, 62-63 

Check sheet for talks, 30 

Choir the speaking, 1 90-200 

Choral speaking, 190-200 

Cmquain, 463 



Glassbook, 357-“362 
Classified advertisements, writing, 35^ 
386-387 
Clause 

adjective, 485, 572-574 
adverb, 486, 497, 572 
limiting and nonlimiting, 505-50^ 
572-574 
noun, 484-485 
principal, 483, 484 
subordinate, 483-490 
Cleanliness, 202, 210 
Cleatf 528 
Clearness in 

conversation, 276, 282, 324 
debate, 237, 248, 250 
essay, 441 

explanation, 45, 54-55, 56, 61 
interview, 3 

letter, 123, 157, 166, 169, 259, 31 

33 C 338> 340s 344. 347 
news story, 117, 127, 129 
precis, 365 
reciting, 376 
report, 83, 90, 100, 260 
sentence, 498, 526, 547, 555-556 
speech, 10, 37, 38, 178, 227, 229 
telegram, 352 
theme, 304 
Cliches, 453 
Climax of 
debate, 248 
incident, 405 
joke or anecdote, 281 
news story, 127 
one-act play, 435 
paragraph, 53 
sentence, 557 
speech or theme, 22 
story, 416, 425 
Clincher sentence, 41-42 
Clipping and pamphlet file, 72, 86, 237 
Close y ^2.% 

Close punctua.tion, 1 55 
Club meetings, 257-275. 

Cognate object, 665 
Coherence. in.. ■ 
debate, 248 
paragraph, 50-^2 


Collective noun, 521 

S Colloquial English, 422, 502, 504, 515, 
604 

Colon, 155, 331, 578 
Comma, 155, 156, 241, 333, 567-576 
Commending good service, 350 
S Committee report 

framing a, 260-261 
presenting a, 261 

Committees, 260-261, 262-263, 268, 
269 

Comparative degree, 525 
Comparison, 525, 531 
Comparisons, 47-48, 50, 565 140. 248, 
281, 299, 305, 389-391, 396, 448, 

452 

Complements, See Direct object, Indi* 
rect object, Predicate adjective, Predicate 
mminative, Predicate objective 
f, Complete 

predicate, 470 
subject, 470 

Completeness, 37, 55, 185, 315, 324, 

331. 340. 376, 377 , 379 
Complex sentence, 484-490, 493-494 
adjective clause, 485, 572-574 
adverb clause, 486, 497, 572 
noun clause, 484-485 
Complex-complex sentences, 486 
Complication in short story, 415, 425 
Complimentary close of letter, 156, 
172,326,333.571.628 
Compound 

personal pronoun, 505-507 
predicate, 471, 495 
sentence, 483, 536, 571, 576-577 
subject, 471, 520 
words, how to spell, 653-654 
Compound-complex sentences, 486 
Compression, 423, 425 
Conciseness. See Terseness 
Conclusion of 
brief, 240, 241 
debate, 239, 248, 249, 250 
description, 396 
incident, 405 

letter, 123, 332, 333, 34°, 34', 344, 

345,347,350 

one-act play, 435 
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Dactyl, 455, 456, 458 
i->anglmg phrases, 54^ 


Conclusion of (contintied) 
paragraph, 53 

speech or theme, 22-23, 304, 
Concrete words, 403, 593 
Condition contrary to fact, 512 
Condolence, letter of, 1 70 
Conferences, interviews and, 3-9 
Conflict. Ste Struggle 
Confusion of preposition and conjunc- 
tion, 528 

Congratulation 

letter of, 169 
oral, 289 

Conjugation of 665-^667 

Conjunction, 302, 303, 473, 552-554 
confusion with preposition, 528 

co-ordinate, 483, 536, 571 
correlative, 473, 531 
subordinate, 485, 486 
Conjunctive adverb. See Subordinate 
conjunction 

Connective, 23, 55^ 87, 302, 

303 » 3^79 552-554 
Connotation of words, 617-618 
Gonsonants, 635, 636-639 
Constitution and by-laws, 262, 263 
264-265, 268, 269 
Contest or game, arranging a, 8-9 
Contractions, 87, 282, 422,' 651 
Contrasting expressions, punctuation 
of, 570 

Contrasts, 47-48, 50, 56, 299, 305, 526 
Conversation, 86, 203, 207, 211, 308 
in business, 321-326 
in one-act play, 439, 440 
m story, 404-405, 422, 425 

paragraphing, 40, 404 
social, 276-292 

Conversational tone, 20, 442, 448 
Co-ordinate conjunctions, 483, 536, 571 
Correlative conjunctions, 473, 55, j 

^rrepondence, club, 258-260 ] 

Could, can, 514 , 

Couplet, 461 ■ 

Courtesy, 3, 5, ,20, 123, 161, 166, 168, 

=03, 229 , 259, 277. 284, 29., 292, I 

loo’ o 332. I 

CtoJII’ 350, 376, 6j 9 r 

Creative expression, 385-466 £ 


uasti, 578, 579-580 

Dates and addreses, punctuation of, 570 

Day letter, 353 
Debate, 237-256 

questions for, 237, 254-256 
rules of, 270 

Debating a motion, 261-262, 270 

Declarative sentence, 241, 567 

c- Deduction, 215-216 
^^#>528 

Definition of terms, 54, 56-58, 221-222 

in debate, 240, 241, 244 
Delivering messages, 291, 323, 324 

Denotation of words, 617 

Denouement in short story, 416 
Departments of newspaper, 120 
Dependent. See Subordinate 
Derivation of words, 590-590 
Descripdon, 356, 385-400, 419 
' Details in 

answer, 377 

description, 395-396, 398 
explanation, 56 

paragraph development, 44-4 c 
speech or theme, 305 ' 

Dev:Si^:'r" 3 , 405 , 4 . 9 , 4'^3 
of paragraph, 44-50 
of speech, 17-18 

Dewey decimal classification, 64-66 
Diagnosttc tests. 469, 482, 50S, 508, 
518, 524, 535, 567, 625 
Diagram, 55, 82 
Diagraming, sentence, 486-488 
“log, 40, 104, 401, 404-405, 422, 
425 j 433 * 439 > 44^ 

Diction. Words 
Dictionary, 21 1, 321, 365, 376, 4^^ 
590-5$!, 603 
unabridged, 75-76 
Dimeter, 456, 463 
Diphthongs, 636 
Direct 

object, 475-476, 501 

DireSTf’ '^,:®^'’. 497 . 555 , 57 =, 58 o 

liirection of motion picture, M O 
Discussion, 227-234, 261 

dIumT 

comparison, 525 
negative, 526 

Dramatizations for radio, 188-189 
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Each, 504, 520. ; ' ^ ■■ 

Earnestness, '20-2 1 
Editorial, 120, 144 
Editorializing, 13 1 

Effect, cause and, 49-“50, 56, 217-218 
Effective words, 592-595 
Ei and 652 
Either, 504, 520 
Election, 263, 264 
Elliptical sentence, 538 
Emotion, 450, 455 
Emphasis in 
debate, 249 
paragraph, 53 
sentence, 526, 556-562 
speech or theme, 304 
Enclosures, business letter, 336-337 
Encyclopedias, 75, 86, 321 
End. See Conclmiofi 
Entertain, the speech to, 34 
Enunciation, 21, 36, 178, igo, 192, 194, 
203, 206, 231, 281, 321, 634-648 
Envelope address, 155, 337-338 
Essay, informal or familiar, 441-449 
Ethics for reporters, 127 
Evety, everybody, everyone, 504, 520 
Examinations, 377-382 
Examples, 17, 25-26, 45-47, 50, 56, 
96, 140, 233, 240, 299, 304, 305 

Examples of speaking and writing 

Article, 305 

Characterizations, 62, 205 
Debate 
Brief, 241 

First affirmative speech, 244 
First negative rebuttal, 253 
Description, 387, 395, 400 
Discussion, 230 
Essay, 443 
Explanation, 59 
Formal notes, 171, 172, 173 
Intervnew and conference, 3, 6, 8, 
3^3 . 

Introduction of speech or theme, 22, 
301 
Letters \ 

business, 316, 317, 339, 342, 343, 

346,349.351 

club, 259 

social, 157, 1 6o, 162, 164, 166, 

■ , ■ ■ ' 167,; 168,. 169, 170 ' , 

■ radio station, ' I to ■ 
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Newspaper writing, 121, 124, 126, 
J28, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137^ 

141? ^433 t 44 j ^45 
One-act play, 435 
Outline, 15, 92, 297, 298 
Paragraph, 42, 43, 44, 45, 48, 49 
Persuasion, 235 

Poetry, 450, 463, 464, 465, 466 
Ballad, 462 
Limerick, 463 
Pr^is, 368 
Radio 
play, 189 
program, 188 
Report, 83, 94 
Book report, 97, 98 
Committee report, 260 
Motion-picture report, 112 
Secretary’s report, 10 1 
Speaking, 25 
Presentation speech, 38 
Stories, 402, 406, 426 
“Who’s Who,” 360 
Exclamation point, 579, 619 
Exclamatory sentence, 23 
Explanation (or exposition), 54-63 
Extemporaneous speaking. See Public 
speaking 
Eyes, 24, 31 

Facts, 61-62, 229, 233, 240, 250, 321- 
322, 377 

Fallacies, 217-221 
Fast, 528 

Favors, asking, granting, refusing, 166, 
340-341, 350-351 
Feature, 131-133 
Feel, 529 

Feet, metrical, 455-459 
Feminine ending, 457 
Figures, plural of, 582, 651 
Figures of speech, 366, 367 
in description, 388-391, 396 
in essay, 448 
Folding a letter, 336 
Footnotes, 89 
Far, 241, 573 
Force, See Emphasis 
Foreign words and phrases, how to 
pronounce, 646 
Formal English, 604 
Formal notes, 1 71-173 
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Forum discussion, 234 
Free verse, 465-466 
Friendly letter. See Social letter 
Future tense, 136, See also Shall, will 

Game or contest, arranging a, 8-9 
Gender of pronouns, 503, 504 
Generalization, hasty, 217 
Genitive case. See Possessive case 
Gerund, See Verbal noun 
Glittering generalities, 223-224 
Glossary of radio terms, 1 86-1 88 
Good use, 603 
Grammar, 23, 203, 469-534 
adjective and adverb, 525-529 
case of pronouns, 501-503 
compound personal pronoun and 
relative pronoim, 505-507 
for style, 140, 492-499 
incorrect omissions, 332, 531-532 
parts of the sentence, 469-478 
posters, 533”534 

principal parts of verbs, 509-512 
pronoun and antecedent, 503-505 
shall, will, should, would, 515-516 
sit, set, lie, lay, rise, raise, 510-512 
subjunctive mood, 512 
syntactical redundance, 
verb and subject, 518-523 
wrong part of speech, 528-529 
Granting a favor, 166 
Greek prefixes and roots, 60 1 
Group discussion, 227-234, 261 
Grow, 529 

Guest or host at dinner, being, 290 
Guides for 

judging radio programs, 176, 177 
writing the letter of application, 

314-315 
Habits, 1 1 , 277 

Hackneyed phrases, 100, 140, 156, 248, 
290, 315, 332, 38^, 42, 453 
Hands, 19, 24 

Handwriting, 312, 315, 323, 622-624 

Hard, ^2^ 

Hard spots, 654, 662-663 

Hardly, 526 
Heading, 172 

of business letter, 326, 328-329 
of social letter, 155 

Headlines, 117, iig, 127, 128, 135-139 


Health, 210 
Hexameter, 456 
High, ^2^ 

Hints 

for debaters, 248-249 
for telephoning, 290-292, 323-324 
on telling an incident, 405 
on using the Readers^ Guide, 74 
on writing a feature story, 140 
on writing headlines, 135-136 
His, 503 

History^ of the English language, 595- 

Hobby, 201, 21 1, 279, 293 
Host or guest at dinner, being, 290 
Human interest stories, 131—134 
Human relations, personality and, 201- 

213 

Humor, 34, 36, 38, 61, 104— 105, 120, 
148, i 77 j 185, 203, 235, 252, 281, 
284, 390, 401, 442, 534, 557 
Hurry-up letter, 341 
reply, 341 

Hyphen, 619, 653-654 

Iambus, 455, 456, 457, 456^ 
462,463,464 

Ideas, 61-62, 442, 450, 453. See also 
Therm 

Idioms, 602-603 
le and ei, 652 
III, 528 

Illustrations, 22, 25-26, 45-47, 50, 96, 
97 , 252, 299, 305, 367, 377, 448 
Illustrations in books, study of, 181-82 
Images, 452 

Imagination, 25, 321, 332, 366, 386, 
423,451,452 

Imperative sentence, 23, 567 
Impressionistic description, 394, 395, 398 
In, into, 609 

Incident, the simple, 401—405 

Indefinite article. See 

Indention, 157, 241, 331, 335, 362, 619 

Independent clause. See Principal clause 
Indexes to 

magazines, 72-75, 86, 237 
poetry and novels, 78-79 
Indirect 
object, 476, 501 
quotation, 142',, 580" . , 

Induction, 215-216 
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Infinitive, 480, 497, 513 
phrase, 482 
predicate of, 665 
subject of, 480, 501, 502 
Informal essay, 441-449 
Information 

asking for, 83, 142, 324, 338-340 
giving, 32 “ 33 » 324-325. 340 
Ink, 157, 336, 619 
Inquiry, letter of, 338-340 
Interjection, 474, 579 
Interrogation point, 578-579, 619 
Interrogative sentence, 241, 578 
Interviews and conferences, 86, 237 
application, 3-5, 310-314 
arranging a game or contest, 8-9 
conferences, 8-9 
newspaper report of, 142- 143 
winning votes or securing permis- 
sion, 5-8 
Into^ in, 609 

Intransitive verbs, 476, 510, 51 1 
Introduction 
letter of, 166-167 
of speaker, 38-39 
Introduction of 
brief, 240, 241 

debate, 239-240, 248, 249, 250 
explanation, 55 
incident, 405 

letter, 331, 333, 344-345, 347 

one-act play, 435 
paragraph, 40, 53 

speech or theme, 22-23, 301-302, 

304 

story, 420-421, 425 
Introductions 
acknowledging, 288 
performing, 286-288 
Inverted order, 470, 502 
Investigation 
and report, 83-102 
of sources, 14, 86-90 
Invitations, , visiting card, 1 72-1 73 
Is. SeQ Be 

Issues, main, 238-239, 244 
Italics, 581,, 633 

Job' 

applying for a part-time, 3-5 
finding a, 308-318 
■ ' holding^' a, 3.1 9-326 ' ^ ^ ^ ■ 


Jokes and anecdotes, 22, 279, 281 
“Journalese,” 129-131 
Judging 

motion pictures, 1 13-1 15 
newspapers, n6-n8 
radio programs, 1 76-1 79 
Judgment, suspending, 216-217 

Kind, sort, 526 

Language, brief history of the English, 

, 595-598 

Latin prefixes, verb roots, nouns, and 
adjectives, 598-601 
Lay, lie, 510-512 
Lead, 119, 1 27-1 29, 142 
Leader 

of conversation, 282 
of discussion, 229-230, 232 
of speaking choir, 191 
Leave-taking, 288-289 
Legibility, 334, 337, 364, 622-624 
Legislator, letter to, 348-349 
Letter picture, 315, 335 
Letters 

business, 314-318, 326-354 
social, 155-173 
to editor, 1 23-1 24, 145 
to radio station, 179-181 
Letters 

plural of, 582, 651 
silent, 645 
Library, 64-82, 86 
Lie, lay, 510-^12 
Like, as, 528 
Limerick, 281, 463 

Limiting clauses and phrases, 505-506, 
572"574 

Linking verbs, case with, 501 
Listening, 31-32, 203, 229, 250, 277, 
284, 376 

to radio, 174-182 
Literary reference books, 76 
528 
Look, 529 

Loose sentence, 561 
Loud, 528 

Machines, 58-61 
Magazines, 14, 86, 279, 308 
index to, 72-75, 8^ 237 
Main clause. See Principal clause 
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INDEX 


Main issues, 238--239, 244 
Malce-up of newspaper, 116-117, 146 
H 7 > 151-152 

Making an appointment, 324 
Mannerisms, 23-24 
Manners 
books about, 212 
in business, 320 
in conversation, 283-284 
Manuscript 

bow to prepare a, 619-620 
of one-act play, 440 
Many a, 504, 520 

157, 329, 331, 335. 337, 36a, 
619 

Mastery tests, 479, 49 ^07, 516, 522, 

532. 5397 5647 5 %, 575 * 5^6, 587, 
630 

Material for 
debate, 237-238 
radio, 183, 185 
report, 86-90 
speech, 14 

story, 411-412 

Mayj can, 607 
May, might, 514 

Meant, saying what is, 540—541 
Mechanics, 619-633 
Memorizing, i8, ao, 24, 249 
Messages 

taking and delivering, 291, 323, 

telephoning, 325 
Metaphor, 389-390, 452 
Meter, 455-459 
Metonymy, 452 
Might, may, 

Minutes, secretary’s, ioo-io2, 261 
263, 268, 269 
Misplaced 

correlative conjunctions, 551 
modifiers, 547-548 
Mode. Sec Mood 
Modifiers, 470, 473 
misplaced, 547-548 
Monometer,. 456 
Mood, subjunctive, 512 
Motion picture, 103-115 
reviews, 111-113 

Motions, 261, 262-263, 265, 267^ 268, 
270-275 

Motivation. See Value 


Motivation in . 
motion picture, 104 
short story, 415 

Music of poetry, 450, 455, 461 

Name calling, 223 
Names 

how to pronounce proper, 646-647. 
in short story, 421-422, 425 
Natural order, 470, 502 
Neatness, 3, 206, 210, 310, 312, 311:; 
Negative, double, 526 
Neither, 504, 520 
Nen.’-ousness, 23-24 
News reporters on radio, 176-177 
Newsstory, 117, 119, 127-13J 

Ne^a^per, 14, 86, .16-, 54, 279, 308 

broadcasting, 183 
city, 116-124 
class, 149-152 
school, 124-148 
Night letter, 353 

punctuation of, 570 
Nobody, no one, 504, 520 
Nomination speech, 37 
Nominations, 263-264 
Nominative 
absolute, 482 

of address, 477, 569 
of exclamation, ^5 
predicate, 475, 501 
Nominative case, 501 
Nonlimiting claases and phrases, 50^- 
506,572-574 
Nor, 483, 520, 571 
Not, 570 

Notebook, vocabulary', 590 
Notes in speaking, 18, 25, 249 
Note-taking, 87-90, 142, 22-], 376 
Noun, 472, 528, 555 
capitalization of, 625-631, 652 
collective, 521 
plural of, 650— 651 
Noun clause, 484-485 
Number 

of pronouns, 503-505 
of verbs, 518-523 

Numbers, writing, 172, 333, 352, 632- 
633 

Object 
cognate, 665 
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direct, 475~476, 501 
indirect, 476, 501 , : 
of preposition, 473, 501 
retained, 665 
secondary, 665 
Objective 

adverbial, 477 
predicate, 665 
Objective case, 501 , 502 
Observation, 86, 185, 385, 387, 391, 
394,411,413, 423 
Officers 

duties of, 265-269 
election of, 263, 264 
nomination of, 263-264 
Omissions, incorrect 
of sounds, 644-645 
of words, 332, 531-532 
One, 504, 520 
Only, 526 

Onomatopoeia, 461 
Open punctuation, 155 
Opening. See Introduction 
Or, 483, 520, 571 
Order. See also Arrangemeni 
in debate, 248 
inverted, 470, 502 
natural, 470, 502 
of business in club meeting, 265 
of speakers in debate, 249 
Outcome in short story, 416 
Outlining, 15-16, 90-93, 140, 295-299 
Overworked words. See Hackneyed 
phrases 

Pamphlet and clipping file, 72, 86, 237 
Panel discussion, 231-233 
Paper, 157, 336, 619 
Paragraphs 

building, 40-53, 305 
business letters, 40, 331, 344 
newspaper, 127, 129' 

Parallel structure, 496, 548-552 
Paraphrasing, 366 
Parentheses, 580, 581 
Parenthetical expressions 
punctuation of, 569, 580 
use of, 497 

Parliamentary practice, 262-275 
Part of speech, wrong, 528-529 
Participial phrase, 482, 573 
Participle, 477, 479 
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dangling, 545-54.7 
using, 496-497 
Parts of speech, 472-475 
same words as different, 474 
Passive voice, 129, 130, 476, 498, 551 
Past 

infinitive, 513 
participle, 513 
Past perfect tense, 513 
Past tense, 512, 513, 514 
Penmanship, 312, 315, 323, 622-624 
Pentameter, 456, 459, 460, 464 
Period, 155, 295 
after abbreviation, 567 
after declarative or imperative sen- 
tence, 567 

Periodic sentence, 560 
Permission, securing, 5-8 
Person, 172, 503, 5^9 

Person, a, 504, 520 
Personal application, 3-5, 3 10-3 14 
Personal pronouns, compound, 505-507 
Personality and human relations, 201- 
213, 276, 320 
Personification, 452 
Persuasion, 235-237 
Photography in motion picture, 108- 
109 

Phrase, 481 
absolute, 477-478, 482 
dangling, 545-547 
infinitive, 482 
participial, 482, 573 
prepositional, 473 
Pictures, 235, 388, 423, 450 
Pitch, 26, 27, 178 
Plain folks device, 224 
Planning 

class paper, 151-152 
letter, 333 
paragraphs, 43 
reports, 90-93 
speech or theme, 293-298 
story, 415 
Platform, on the, 31 
Plausibility, 423, 425 
Play, one-act, 433-440 
Play, radio, 177, 18^189 
Plot, 1 03-1 04, 412, 4 I 4 - 4 I 7 » 425 ) 435 
Plural 

of adjectives, 526 

of letters, figures, signs, 582, 651 
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Hural {continued) 
of nouns, 650-651 
of pronouns, 503-505 
of verbs, 518-523 

f^oem, interpretation of, 191-192, ig 

^99 

IVtry 

indexes to, 78-79 
interpreting, 191-192, 194-199 
writing, 450-466 

i^oint of view 
in description, 394 
. in story, 420, 425 
I^ossessive case 
how to form, 582-583, 651 
use of, 502 

Posters, grammar, 533-534 
^^ostscript, 337 

Posture, 19 - 20 , 31 , 36 , 203 , 206 , 210 
pfews, 365-373 
Predicate, 470 - 471 , 495 
of infinitive, 665 
^fcidicate 

adjective, 475, 501 
nominative, 475, 501 
objective, 665 
^i*efixes 
Greek, 601 

Latin, 598-599 

^eftxes and suffixes, adding, 654 - 657 . 

660-661 
^oparation for 
^oup discussion, 227 
interview, 3, 5, 142, 310 
Speech, n~i8 
nepositional phrase, 473 
.^opositions, 473 

i; confusion with conjunctions, 528 
^bject of, 473, 501 
^ Osent perfect tense, 513 

pSm T^’ 5 ' 3 . 514 

sident, chairman or, 257 , 265-268 

483, 484 

, Jicipal parts of verbs, 509-512 
V machines and, 58 

^^Srams 

^ Wal speaking, 199-200 
yub, 257-258 
^ndio, 174-189 

®«iptness, 3 , 167 , 172 , 272 , 291 , 322 , 
323 . 3a6i 342 , 344 


Pronoun, 472, 500-508 
agreement with antecedent, 503-; 
case of, 501-503 
compound personal, 505-507 
relative, 485, 505-507 
Pronunciation, 21, 36, 178, 192, a, 
206, 211,321, 634-648, 659 ’ ' 
books on, 79 
Proof, 233-234 
Proofreading, 152- 154 
Propaganda, 176, 222-226 
Proper nouns, 625-63 1 
Provincialism, 604 
Public speaking, 10-39, 309 
Publication, 116-154 
Punctuation, 136, 155, 241, 536, 56' 
588 

Purchasing by telephone, 325 
Purpose of 
book review, 96 
forum discussion, 234 
newspaper, 116 
secretary’s report, 100 
^ speech or theme, 11-12, 294, 305 
Pyrrhic, 456 ^ 

Quatrain, 461 
Question 
begging the, 218 
ignoring the, 218 
Question 

punctuation of, 578-579 

shelly ivillf should^ would in, 5iKj— 516 

^sing, 23 

Question, debate, 237, 254-256 
history of, 239, 240, 241, 244 
Questions 
analyzing, 380-382 
answering, 3, 310, 312, 321-322, 340, 
374-382 

asking, 83, 142, 250, 283, 338-340 
Quick, 528 
Quotation 

direct, 142, 281, 497, 555, 5^2, 580 
indirect, 142, 580 

Quotation marks, 87, 580-581 

Quotations, 17, 22, 87,' 88-89, 233, 367, 

44S 

books of, 17, 79 

Radio, enjoying the, and broadcasting, 
174-189 
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Radio speech, 34-37, 1 7^ 

Radiogram, 353 
Raise, rise, 5 10-5 12 
Rationaiization, 216 
Readers' Guide, 72-75, 86, 237 
Reading- 
choral, 190-200 
newspapers, 118-123 
Reading, silent, 365-366, 367 
Rebuttal See Refutation 
Receiving callers, 322 
Reciting in class, 376-377 
Redundance, syntactical, 530-531, 559 
Reference books, 12, 14, 75-80, 86 
for the speaking and writing of Eng- 
lish, 76 
References 

in letter of application, 315 
in personal application, 3, 312 
request to use names as, 318 
Refusing a request, 166, 350-351 
Refutation, 249, 250-254 
Relative, letter to, 164-165 
Relative pronoun, 485, 505-507 
Repetition, 24, 56, 136, 301, 562- 

563 

Report 
book, 96-100 

framing a committee, 260-261 
investigation and, 83-102 
motion picture, 1 1 i-i 13 
of interview, 142-143 
secretary’s, 100-102, 261, 263, 268, 
269 

treasurer’s, 269 
Reporting, 1 26-1 27, 140, 152 
Request 

refusing a, 166, 350-351 
special, letter of, 340-341 
to use name as reference, 318 
Resonance, 28, igi 
Retained object, 665 
Review . 
book, 96-100 
motion picture, 111-113 
Revision, ga, 183, 29g-3oi, 379, 423, 
448 

Rhythm, 191, 195, 196, 455-459 

Right, 528 
, Rime, 459-460 . ' 

Rise, raise, 

' Roots ' ' ' ■ ' 


Greek, 6oi 
Latin verb, 599-601 
Run-on sentence, 536-537 

Sales letter, 314, 342, 344-347 
Salesmanship, 37. 235, 309, 354-356 
Salutation of letter, 155, 156, 172, 326, 
329-331. 571 1 578, 628 
Same ... as, 506 
Saying what is meant, 540-541 
Scansion, 458-459 
Scarcely, 526 
Scenario, 439 
School 

newspaper, 124-148 
radio broadcast, 182-190 
Scientific description, 385-387, 394 
Second page of business letter, 337 
Secondary object, 665 
Secretary, 258-259, 261, 262, 263, 264, 
265, 268-269 

report of, 100-102, 261 , 263, 268, 269 
See, conjugation of, 665-667 
Seem, 529 
Self-criticism 
of conversation, 284 
of dialog, 422 
of familiar essay, 448 
of outline, 93 
of report or article, 305 
Semicolon, 536, 571, 576-578 
Sense impressions, 391-392 
Senses, the five, 385, 391-392, 450 
Sentence 

clear, correct, efficient, 535-566 

clearness, 498, 526, 547, 555-556 

clincher, 41-42 

complex, 484-490, 493-494 

complex-complex, 486 

compound, 483, 536, 571, 576-577 

compound-complex, 486 

diagraming, 486-488 

elliptical, 538 

emphasis, 526, 556-562 

loose, periodic, balanced, 560-561 

parts of, 469-478 

simple, 469-482 

topic, 40-41 

unity, 542-545 

variety, 23, 129, 305, 331, 379, 396, 
424,442,448,560-562 
Sentence, reading a difficult, 365-366 



INDEX 


^entence fragment, 537-^39 
Sentence outline, 298 
Sentence sense, 535-540 
run-on sentence, 536-537 
^ sentence fragment, 

Series, 569-570 

7-4.9. 425 

onad, should y 514 
Shall, will, 515-516 
Should, shall, 514 
Should, would, 515-516 
Signature, 172, 326, 334 
Sips, plural of, 582, 651 
Silent letters, 645 
Simile, 389, 452 
Simple 

predicate, 470 
sentence, 469-482 
subject, 470 

553. 573 

Singular, 503-505, 5, a_ 5 a 3 ^ 526 

oz/, ^ety 5^0—512 

Skills, developing, 308-310 

Smell, 529 
Smaothy 528 

Sdat 483. 543 . 553. 571 

conversation, 276-292 

letter, 155-173 

S^ial value of motion picture, i lo-u , 

SornebodVy someone, 504, 520 
Sonnet, 464 
Sort, kind, 526 
Sound, 562-563 
Sound, 529 

Sound director of motion picture, io8- 
109 

■"» 

Sources 

investigation of, 14, 86-qo 
^ of news, 124-126 
Speaker, introduction of, 38-30 

sSS”'*'-*”’ 

chor^, 190-200 
public, I0“39 j 309 


announcement, 37 
delivering a, 18-39 
introduction of a speaker, 38-30, 
nommapon,37 
prepari.ng a, u-18 
presentation and acceptance, 38 ' 
radio speech, 34.-37, I 
to entertain, 34 
Spelling, 649-6(>4 
Spondee, 456 
Sports, 140-142 
Staff of 

class paper, 1 5 1 
classlx>ok, 359 
Stage directions, 440 
Standards 
lor posters, 534 
for story, 425 
Stanza, 461-462 
Styi-stics, 17, 96, 219, 248, 253 
Sterns, Latin, 598-601 
Story 

of motion picture, 103-104 
^ writing, 401-432 
Storytelling. See Mwsfiapar and 
Stiangers, talking with, 286 ^ 

Struggle in 
motion picture, 103 
one-act play, 433 
short story, 4„, 4,4 

how to, 374-376^ ^ 

grammar for, 140, 492-4<Ki 

newspaper, 1 29-13 r ^ V 

of familiar essay, 442 
of short story, 423-424 
ofsodaMetter, 1^7 
Subject 

agreement with verb, 518-^22 

case of, 501 ” ^ 

complete, 47a 
compound, 471, 520 
of infinitive, 480, 501, 502 
simple, 470 
Subject 

choosing a, 293 

Ihniting the, 1 2—14, '41,, 83, 140, 203 
Subjunctive mood, ^12 + > y 3 

Subordinate 
clai^, 433-490 
conjunction, 485, 486 



Subordination, 129, 544 
Substantive, 472, 473 
Such . . , as^ 506 

Suffixes and prefixes, adding, 654-657, 
660-661 

Summary. See Pricis 
Suspending judgment, 216-217 
Suspense, 415-416, 425 
Syllabication, 620-622 
Sympathizing, 289-290 
Synonyms, 618 

Syntactical redundance, 530-531, 559 
Syntax, 488-490 

Table conversation, 290 
Tact, 283, 284, 350, 354 
Talking business, 321-326 
Taste^ 529 
Tautology, 559 
Teacher, letter to, 161-164 
Telegram, 352-353 ^ 

Telephone conversation, 290-292, 323- 
326 

business, 323-326 
social, 291-292 

Tense, 135, 136, 172, 512-515, 551 
of infinitive and participle, 513 
Terseness, 22, 39, 56, 83, 100, 117, 123, 
127, 169, 237, 250, 259, 260, 282, 
314, 318, 322, 323, 324, 331, 332, 
341 » 350 » 352, 35 ^ 5 , 365^ 376, 394 . 
423. 439 . 440. 49S. 541 
Testimonial, 224 

Tests, 469, 479, 482, 491, 500, 507, 

508, 516, 518, 522, 524, 532, 535, 

539. 564. 565. 567. 575. 586, 587. 
589. 590. 602, 625, 630, 634 

Tetrameter, 456, 462 
Than^ 528 

Thanking, 167-168, 289 
That 

relative pronoun, 485, 505 
that, those, 526 
The, i$S 

Theme, 104, 412, 419-420, 425, 433- 

553> 57i 

Thinking, 14, 15, i8j, 214-226, 284, 

348 

This, these, 526 

Thought, act of, 2 14-2 15 

Title, how to write, 581, 619, 628 


Title of short story, 424, 425 
Titl^, 136, 627, 631, 633 
Topic sentence, 40-41 
Topical outline, 297-298 
Topics 

book review, 96-97 
classbook, 357-358 
conversation, 203, 21 1, 277, 279-280, 
282, 283, 284, 286, 290 
familiar essay, 441, 442 
friendly letter, 160 
limiting the, 12-14, 4b 
poetry, 450-451 
theme or speech, 293, 304 
Traits, personality and character, 
204-208, 308, 320 
Transition, 23, 248, 302, 303, 305 
Transitive verbs, 476, 510 

active and passive, 129, 135, 140 

4767 49B, 510. 551 

Treasurer, 269 
Trimeter, 456, 462, 463 
Trochee, 455, 456, 458 
Typewritten 
classbook, 361-362 
letter, 331, 335 
manuscript, 620 

Unity in 
debate, 248 
paragraph, 50 
sentence, 542-545 
speech or theme, 302 
Unless, without, 528 
Unstressed syllables, 643-644 
Ur, 23, 376 
Usage 

grammatical, 500-534 
levels of, 603-604 

Value of 

choral reading, 190 
conversational skill, 276, 277 
finding information in the library, 64 
good enunciation and pronunciation, 

634 

increasing one’s vocabulary, 589 
learning to explain, 54 
learning to write for the radio, 182 
precis-writing, 365 
public speaking, 10 
studying motion pictures, 103 


682 


INDEX 



of {cmtinmdy 
verse-writing, 450 
writing good business letters, 326 
^ writing short stories, 406 
Variety 

in speakirig, 25, 26 

■sentence, 23, 129, 305, 331, 379, 396, 

424^ 442 > 448? ^60—562 
Verbal noun, 480, 502 
Verbals, 472, 479-482 
Verbs, 470-471, 472, 508-523 

active, 129, 135, 140, 476, 498, 510, 

551 

agreement with subject, 518^523 
conjugation, 665-667 
direct object of, 475-476, 501 
indirect object of, 476, 501 
intransitive, 476, 510, 511 
passive, 129, 140, 476, 498, 551 
principal parts of, 509-512 
shall f will^ should, would 
sit, set, lie, lay, rise, raise, 5 1 0-5 1 2 
subjunctive, 512 

tense, 135, 136, 172, 512-515, 551 
transitive, 476, 510 
vivid, 129 
Verse, 450-466 
blank, 460 
free, 465-466 
Vice-president, 268 

Visit to place of interest, report on, 
83-85 

Visiting-card invitations, 1 72-1 73 
Vocabulary, 203, 282, 589-618 
Voice, 3, 23, 26, 36, 176, 177, 178, 183, 
190, 191, 196, 203, 206, 208, 21 1, 
276, 281, 291, 310, 312, 323 
production ©f, 27-29 
Voice of verbs, 129, 135, 140, 476, 498, 

510,551 


Votes, winning, 5-8 
Vowels, 635-636, 640 
Vulgarism, 604 

Weak ending. See Feminine endim 

23 ’ 282, 284, 528, 569 ' 

What, 485, 506 
When, 58, 552 
Where, 58, 552 
‘ 485, 497, 505 

While, 483, 571 
Who, 485, 505 
Who’s Who,” 360-361 
ove^e of, 23, 284, 569 
vv tU, shall, 515-516 
Will, would, 514 
Wish, subjunctive in, 512 
Without, unless, 528 
Wordbuilding, 598-601 
Wordiness, 497, 530-531, 558-560 
Words, 589-618 

connective, 23, 51-53, 55, 87, 303, 

367, 55 ‘- 2-554 
connotation of, 617-618 
division of, 136, 619, 620-622 
exact, 387, 540, 555, 593 
frequently misused, 605-615 
hackneyed, 100, 14a, 1^6, 248, 290, 
^ 3 i 5 > 332 > 388, 442, 453 
m explanation, 55 

picture-making, 129, 140, 379, 388, 

396.403-404.405,453,556 

unnecessary, 23, 55, 139, agg, 367, 

405, 530-531, 558-560 

Would, should, 5 1 5-5 1 6 
Would, mill, 514 
Wrong, ^28 

Tes, no, punctuation of, 570 

^<’<.483,571 


MODEL FOR ACHIEVEMENT GRAPH 

■ Mastery Tcsts ' ■ 

2 S' '■ 4 - ■ 5: , :6 7 8 9 10 11 



70 -MEDIAN- 

60 ■— 




Copy the model in your notebook. After taking a mastery test place a dot 
where the per cent line and the line of the test number meet,. Draw a line 
connecting these dots. If you take a second mastery testy enter both marks, 
JVoie how far your mark is above or below the national median for the test. 


Diagnostic and Mastery Tests 



PERFECT 

MEDIAN 

MEDIAN 




SCORE 

SC 03 RE 

PER GENT 


"'iffla 

I. Parts of Simple Sentence 

25 

16.4 

66 

469.479 


. 2. Kinds of Sentences 

10 

6-5 

65 

46 a, 49 > 


3, Pronoun 

20 

14-1 

70 

500,507 


4. Verb except Agreement of Verb and 





frfl'iW 

Subject 

20 

14 

70 

508,516 

' h' 

5. Agreement of Verb and Subject 

20 

14.8 

74 

518,522 

% 4 ’ ‘ 

6. Grammar except Pronoun and Verb 

20 

16.1 

80 

5 « 4 . 53 a 

, ' / / 
t • ; - 

■ ' ■' i 

7. Sentence Sense 

10 

9*4 

94 

535.539 


k Unity, Arrangement, Parallel Struc- 





1 ' 1 

ture, Clearness, and Emphasis 

20 

11.8 

59 

564.565 


9* Comma 

20 

13*7 

68 

567.575 


10. Punctuation 

20 

10.3 

51 

586,587 


ii. Capitalization 

10 

8 

80 

625,630 






f\umi?ers rejer to rules. 

Parts of 
Sentence 


REFERENCE CHART 


Subject 

Predicate 

Modifier 

1-8 


Gramimi 
for Style 


Grammatical 

Usage 


Words before 
complete subject 

46 

Case of 
pronouns 
5^3 

Tense 

70-75 


■Parts' of 
speech 
9-18 


Complex 

sentence 

47 , 

Pronoun and 
antecedent 

64 

Shall, will, 
should, would 
76-79 


Clear, Correct, Rtin-on sentence Saying what is 
EfEcient Sentence meant 

Sentences fragment Awkwardness 


Punctuation 


The Right 

; Word 


Mechanics 


1063 107 

Period 

Comma 

141-157 


Vocabulary 
enrichment 
17Q--183 


manuscript 

199-216 


munciahon Enunciation and 
2nd pronunciation | 


Pronunciation 



Plurals 

Possessiycs 

280-287 




108-11 1 

Semicolon 

Colon 

158-162 


Effective 

words 


Syllabication 

217-226 


Vowels 
2583 260, 2613 
270, 271 


uid, 0, at 
:■ ei and m 
289, 290 


Other parts of 
simple sentence 
: 19-26 


Appositive 


Compound per'- 
sonal pronoun 
.:65 _ _ 

Verb', and 
subject' ■■■ 
80-86 


Unity 
U' 2-1 16 


Interrogation 

point 

Exclamation 
point 
163, 164 

History of 
English language 
Wordbuildinp^ 


■Legibility'''^ 

227-234',;.; 


: Consonants _ 
259, 262, 263' 
26 p ;-26 q 


Compounds ’ 
Hard spofe. ' : 

291-299 :: 


4..,: i, i 







OF FHE HANDBOOK 


J^umbers refer to rules. 

Compound-com- 
plex and com- 
piex-coixipiex 
sentence 43^ 44 

Reducing 
Adjective after 
noun 

Active voice 
55"-57 

Subjunctive 
mood 


Participle 
Verbal noun 
Infinitive 

27-3^ 

Compound 
predicate 
, Parallel 
structure 
49 ^ 5 Q 

Relative 

pronoun 


Compound and 
complex 
sentence 
33 ” 4 ^ 

Modifier 
between subject 
and verb 
Direct discourse 
53>54 ” 

Sit^ set^ lie, 
lay, rise, raise 
67, 68 

Syntactical 
redundance 
100, lOI 


Phrase 


Participle 
Question, 
command, 
exclamation 
5b 5 ^ 

Principal parts 
of verbs 
Practice 2 1 

Wrong part 
of speech 

96-99 


Adjective and 
adverb 

67-95 


Omission 

102-105 


Emphasis 

131-138 


Sound 

139. HO 


Quotation 

marks 

168-173 


Parentheses 

Brackets 

174. 175 


Apostrophe 
176, 177 


Distincti6m 
in meaning 
Connotation of 
words 
196-198 


Words often 
misused 

m 


Idioms 


Capitalization 

235-243 


Abbreviations 

244-247 


Unstressed 
syllables 
Stressed and 
unstressed forms. 

273 > 274 


Accent 

272... 


Doubling final 
consonants 


Additig prefees 
and suffixes ■ 


due to mis- 
pronunciation 


Numbers 

248-251 

Italics 

252-256 

Sounds added 
or omitted 
Silent letters 
275, 276 

Foreign words 
Proper names 
277 








